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PREFACE OF THE TRANSLATOR. 


Tue Lectures of A. W. ScHLEcEL on Dramatic Poetry have 
obtained high celebrity on the Continent, and been much 
alluded to of late in several publications in this country. The 
boldness of his attacks on rules which are considered as sacred 
by the French critics, and on works of which the French 
nation in general have long been proud, called forth a more 
than ordinary degree of indignation against his work in 
France. It was amusing enough to observe the hostility car- 
ried on against him in the Parisian Journals. The writers in 
these Journals found it much easier to condemn M. ScuLEGEL 
than to refute him: they allowed that what he said was very 
ingenious, and had a great appearance of truth; but still they 
said it was not truth. They never, however, as far as I could 
observe, thought proper to grapple with him, to point out 
anything unfounded in his premises, or illogical in the con- 
clusions which he drew from them; they generally confined 
themselves tu mere assertions, or to minute and unimportant 
observations by which the rea] question was in no manner 
affected. 

In this country the work will no doubt mect with a very 
different reception. Here we have no want of scholars to 
appreciate the value of his views of the ancient drama; and it 
wil be no disadvantage to him, in our eyes, that he has been 
upsparing in his attack on the literature of our encmics. It 
will hardly fail to astonish us, however, to find a stranger 
better acquainted with the brightest poetical ornament of this 
country than any of ourselves; and that the admiration of 
the English nation for Shakspeare should first obtain a truly 
enlightened interpreter in a critic of Germany. 
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to the spirit of society: but that which is excited by the 
luxury of imagination pleases him, in poetry, as the profusion 
of colours and perfumes would do in nature. ScHueuet, after 
having acquired a great reputation by his translation of 
Shakepeare, became also enamoured of Calderon, but with a 
very different sort of attachment from that with which Shak- 
speare had inspired him; for while the English author is deep 
and gloomy in his knowledge of the human heart, the Spanish 
poet gives himself up with pleasure and delight to the beauty 
of life, to the sincerity of faith, and to all the brilliancy of 
those virtues which derive their colouring from the sunshine 
of the soul. 

“T wae at Vienna when W. Scniecen gave his public 
course of Lectures I expected only good sense and instruc- 
tion, where the object was mcrely to convey information: J 
was astonished to hear a critic as eloquent as an orator, and 
who, far from falling upon defects, which are the cternal 
food of mean and little jealousy, sought only the means of 
reviving & creative genius.” 


Thus far Madame de Staé]. In taking upon me to become the 
interpreter of a work of this description to my countrymen, I 
am aware that [ have incurred no slight degree of responsi- 
bility. How I have executed my task it is not for me to 
speak, but for the reader to judge. This much, however, I 
will say,—that I have always endeavoured to discover the 
trne meaning of the author, and that I believe I have scldom 
mistaken it. Those who are beset acquainted with tho 
peychological riches of the German language, will be oo © most 
disposed to look on my labour with an eye of indulge: ce. 


AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


From the size of the present work, it will not be expected 
that it should contain either a course of Dramatic Literature 
bibliographically complete, or a history of the theatre com- 
piled with antiquarian aceuracy. Of books containing dry 
accounts and lists of names there are already enough. My 

was to give a general view, and to develope those 
ideas which ought to guide us in our estimate of the value of 
the dramatic productions of various ages and nations. 

The greatest part of the following Lectures, with the ex- 
ception of a fow observations of a secondary nature, the sug- 
gestion of the moment, were delivered orally as they now 
appear in print. The only alteration consists in a more com- 
modious distribution, and here and there in additions, where 
the limits of the time prevented me from handling many 
matters with uniform minuteness, This may afford a compen- 
sation for the animation of oral delivery which sometimes 
throws a veil over deficiencies of expression, and always 
exeites a certain degree of expectation. 

T delivered these Lectures, in the spring of 1808, at Vienna, 
to a brilliant audience of nearly three hundred individuals of 
both sexes. The inhabitants of Vienna have long been in 
the habit of refuting the injurious descriptions which many 
writers of the North of Germany have given of that capital, 
by the kindest reception of all learned men and artists 
belonging to these regions, and by the most disinterested zeal 
for the credit of our national literature, a zeal which a just 
sensibility has not been able to cool. I found here the cor- 
dinlity of better times united with that amiable animation of 
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AUGUSTUS WILLIAM VON SCHLEGEL 
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Avocstus WiLL1am Von Scuiecet, the author of the follow- 
ing Lectures, was, with his no-less distinguished brother, 
Frederick, the son of John Adolph Schlegel, a native of 
Saxony, and descended from a noble family. Holding a 
high appointment in the Lutheran church, Adolph Schlegel 
distinguished himself as a religious pvet, and was the 
friend and associate of Rabener, Gellert, and Klopstock. 
Celebrated for his eloquence in the pulpit, and strictly dili- 
gent in the performance of his religious duties, he died in 
1792, leaving an example to his children which no doubt had 
a happy influence on them. 

Of these, the seventh, Augustus William, was born in Ha- 
nover, September 5th, 1767. In his early childhood, he 
evinced a genuine susceptibility for all that was good and 
nuble; and this early promise of a generous and virtuous 
disposition was carefully nurtured by the religious instruction 
of his mother, an amiable and highly-gifted woman. Of thie 
parent’s pious and judicious teaching, Augustus William had 
to the end of his days a grateful remembrance, and he che- 
rished for her throughout life a sincere und affectionate esteem, 
whose ardour neither time nor distance could diminish. The 
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filial affection of her favourite son soothed the declining years 
of his mother, and lightened the anxieties with which the 
critical and troubled state of the times alarmed her old age. ” 
His further education was carried on by a private tutor, who 
prepared him for the grammar-school at Hanover, where he 
was distinguished both for his unremitting application, to 
which he often sacrificed the hours of leisure and recreation, 
and for the early display of a natural gift for language, which 
enabled him immediately on the close of his academic career 
to accept a tutorial appointment, which demanded of its 
holder a knowledge not only of the classics but also of English 
and French, He also displayed at'a very early age a talent 
for poetry, and some of his juvenile extempore effusions were 
remarkable for their easy versification and rhythmical flow. 
In his eighteenth year he was called upon to deliver in the 
Lyceum of his native city, the anniversary oration in honour 
ofa royal birthday. His uddress on this occasion excited an 
extraordinary sensation both by the graceful elegance of the 
style and the interest of the matter, written in hexameters, 
It embraced a short history of poetry in Germany, and was 
relieved and animated with many judicious and striking 
illustrations from the earliest Teutonic poets. 

He now proceeded to the University of Géttingen as a 
student of theology, which science, however, he shortly aban- 
doned for the more congenial one of philology, The pro- 
priety of this charge he amply attested by his Essay on the 
Geography of Homer, which displayed both an intelligent 
and comprehensive study of this difficult branch of classical 
archrology. 

At Gittingen he lived in the closest intimacy with Heyne, 
for whose Virgil, in 1788 he completed an index; he also 
became acquainted with the celebrated Michaelis. It was 
here too that he formed the friendship of Biirger, to whose 
Academie der Schiinen Redekiinste, he contributed his 4 niadne, 
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Aisthetico-critical journal, intended, while observing a rigor- 
ous but an impartial spirit of criticism, to discover and foster 
every grain of a truly vital development of mind. It wae 
also during his residence at Jena that he published the fret 
edition of his Poems, among which the religious pieces and 
the Sonnets on Art were greatly admired and had many imita- 
tors, To the latter years of his residence at Jena, which may 
be called the political portion of Schlegel’s literary career, 
belongs the Gate of Honour for the Stage-President Von- 
Kotzebue, (Lhrenpforte fur den Theater Priisidenten von 
Kotzebue, 1800,) an ill-natured and much-censured satire in 
reply to Kotzebue’s attack, entitled the Hyperborean Ass 
(Hyperboreischen Esee). At this time he also collected seve- 
tal of his own and brother Frederick's earlier and occa- 
sional contributions to various periodicals, and these, together 
with the hitherto unpublished dissertations on Biirger's works, 
make up the Characteristiken u Kritiken (2 vols., Kenigsberg, 
1801). Shortly afterwards he undertook with Tieck the 
editorship of Mrsen-Almanach for 1802. The two brothers 
were now leading a truly scientific and poetic life, associating 
and co-operating with many minds of a kindred spirit, who 
gathered round Tieck and Novalis as their centre. 

His marriage with the daughter of Michaelis was not a 
happy one, and was quickly followed by « separation, upon 
which Schlegel proceeded to Berlin. In this city, towards 
the end of 1802, he delivered his Lectures on the Present 
State of Literature and the Fine Arts, which were afterwards 
priuted in tho Zuropa, under his brother's editorship. ‘The 
publication in 1803 of his Jon, a drama in imitation of the 
ancients, but as a cemposition unmarked by any peculiar 
display of vigour, led toan interesting argument between him- 
self, Bernhardi, and Schilling. This discussion, which ex- 
tonded from its original subject to Euripides and Dramatic 
Representation in general, was carried on in the Journal for 
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studies of it, and at the same time confided to his charge the 
completion of her children’s education. Quitting Berlin he 
accompanied this lady on her travels through Italy and 
France, and afterwards repaired with her to her paternal seat 
at Coppet, on the Lake of Geneva, which now became for 
some time his fixed abode, It was here that in 1807 he 
wrote in French “his Parallel between the Phaedra of Euri- 
pides and the Phédre of Racine, which produced a lively 
sensation in the literary circles of Paris. This city had pecn- 
liar attractions for Schlegel, both in its invaluable literary 
stores and its re-union of men of letters, among whom his own 
views and opinions found many enthusiastic admirers and par- 
tisans, notwithstanding that in his critical analysis of Racine’s 
Phédre he had presumed to attack what Frenchmen deemed 
the chiefest glory of their literature, and had mortified their 
national vanity in its most sensitive point. 

In the spring of 1808 he visited Vienna, and there read to 
a brilliant audience his Lectures on Dramatic Art and Litera- 
ture, which, on their publication, were hailed throughout 
Europe with marked approbation, and which will, unques- 
tionably, transmit his name to the latest posterity. His 
object in these Lectures is both to take a rapid survey of 
dramatic productions of different ages and nations, and to 
develope and determine the general ideas by which their trae 
artistic value must be judged. In his travels with Madame de 
Staél he was introduced to the present King, then the Crown 
Prince, of Bavaria, who bestowed on him many marks of his 
respect and esteem, and about this time he took a part in the 
German Museum (Deutsche Museum), of his brother Fre- 
derick, contributing some learned and profound dissertations 
on the Lay of the Nibelungen. In 1812, when the subjugated 
South no longer afforded an asylum to the liberal-minded 
De Staél, with whose personal fortunes he felt himself insepa- 
tably linked by that deep feeling of esteem and friendship 
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his new position of academic tutor, while he diligently pro- 
moted the study of the fine arte and sciences, both of the 
Ancient and the Moderns, he applied himself with peculiar 
ardour to Oriental literature, and particularly to the Sanserit. 
As a fruit of these studies, he published his. Indian Library, 
{2 vols., Bonn, 1820—26); he also set up a press for printing 
the great Sanserit work, the Rémédjana (Bonn, 1825). Healso 
edited the Sanscrit text, with a Latin translation, of the Bhaga- 
yad-Gita, un episode of the great Indian Epos, the Mahdb- 
hérata (Bonn, 1829). About this period his Oriental studies 
took him to France, and afterwards to England, where, in 
London and in the college libraries of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and the East India College at Hailesbury, he carefully exa- 
mined the various collections of Oriental MSS, On his retnrn 
he was appointed Superintendent of the Museum of Autiqui- 
ties, and in 1827 delivered at Berlin a course of Lectures on 
the Theory and History of the Fine Arts, (Berlin, 1827). 
‘These were followed by his Criticisms, (Berlin, 1828), and 
his Reflecion sur U'Etude des Langues Asiatiques, addressed to 
Sir James Mackintosh. Being accused of a secret leaning to 
Roman Catholicism, (Kryptocatholicisme,) he ably defended 
himself in a reply entitled Eaplication de quelques Mal-en- 
tendus, (Berlin, 1828.) 

A. W, Von Schlegel, besides being a Member of the Legion 
of Honour, was invested with the decorations of several other 
Orders. He wrote French with as much facility as his native 
language, and many French journals were proud to number 
him among their contributors, He.also assisted Madame de 
Staél in her celebrated work De U'Allemagne, and superin- 
tended the publication.of her posthumous Considérations sur 
la Revolution Francaise, 

After this long career of successful literary activity, A. 
W. Von Schlegel died at Bonn, 12 May, 1845. His death 
was thus noticed in the Atheneum :— 
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“ This illustrious writer was, in conjunction with his brother 
Frederick, as most European readers well know, the founder 
of the modern romantic school of German literature, and as 
a critic fought many a hard battle for his faith. The clear- 
ness of his insight into poetical and dramatic truth, English- 
men will always be apt to estimate by the fact that it pro- 
cured for himself and for his countrymen the freedom of 
Shakspeare’s enchanted world, and the taste of all the mar- 
vellous things that, like the treasures of Aladdin’s garden, 
are fruit and gem at once upon its immortal boughs :—F rench- 
men will not readily forget that he disparaged Moliére. The 
merit of Schlegel’s dramatic criticism ought not, however, to 
be thus limited. Englishmen themselves are deeply indebted 
to him. His Lectures, translated by Black, excited great 
interest here when first published, some thirty years since, 
and have worthily taken a permanent place in our libraries.” 

His collection of books, which was rather extensive, and 
rich in Oriental, especially Sanscrit literature, was sold by 
auction in Bonn, December, 1845. It appears by a chrono- 
logical list prefixed to the catalogue, that reckoning both his 
separate publications and those contributed to periodicals, his 
printed works number no fewer than 126. Besides these he 
left many unpublished manuscripts, which, says the A thenwum, 
he bequeathed to the celebrated archivolugist, Welcker, pro- 
fessor at the Royal University of Bonn, with a request that 
he would cause them to be published.” 


~“ 
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‘« Were I to pray for a taste which should stand me in stead under 
every variety of circumstances, and be a source of happiness and cheerfal- 
ness to me during life, and a shield against its ills, however things might 
go amiss and the world frown upon me, it would be a taste for reading........ 
Give a man this taste, and the means of gratifying it, and you can hardly. 
fail of making him a happy man; unless, indeed, you put into his hands a 
most perverse selection of books. You place him in contact with the beat 
society in every period of history,—with the wisest, the wittiest, the ten- 
derest, the bravest, and the purest characters who have adorned humanity. 
You make him a denizen of all nations, a contemporary of all ages. The 
world has been created for him.”—Srr JoHn Herscuer. Address on 
the opening of the Eion Library, 1833. 


appearan they 

their kind, Maintaining that nothing could be hoped for the 
human mind but from an imitation of patiqnity, in the works 
of the moderns they only valued what resembled, or seemed 
+ to bear a resemblance to, those of the ancients, Everything 
alse they rejected as barbarous and unnatural. With the 
poets and artists it was quite otherwise. However 
stron, ie Seavey for the ancients, and rede deter- 
mint ir purpose of entering into competition with them, 
they were Sal by their independence and originality of 
mind, to strike out a path of their own, and to impress upon 
their productions the stamp of their own genius. Such was 
hess picwiaier aay Lopes eran ice oe 
; acknowledging Virgil for his master, ho has pro- 
eG work which, of Sige most differs from the 
neid, and in our opinion far excels its pretended model in 
power, truth, compass, and profundity. It was the same 
afterwards with Ariosto, who has most unaccountably been 
compared to Homer, for nothing can be more unlike. “So in 
art with Michael Angelo Raphael, who had no doubt 
deeply studied the antique. When we ground our judgment 

of modern painters merely on their greater or less resem! 
to the ancients, we must necessarily be unjust towards them, 
as Winkelmann undoubtedly has in the case of Raphael. As 
the poets for the most part had their share of scholarship, it 
gave rise to sr eaions steaugle between their natural inclina- 
tion and their imagin: uty. When they sacrificed to the 
latter, they were prai Lesoe seria Dees hatin > 

the former, they became the favourites of the people. 
the heroic poems of a Tasso and a Camoéns to this 
i aire the henrte axon 6 1 of their countrymen, is 
bype means their imperfect resemblance to Virgil, or even 
to Homer, but in Tasso the tender feeling of chivalrous love 
and hononr, and in Camoéns the glowing inspiration of heroic 
ets 


Piet! fd nations, and ranks, who felt least the want 
of a poetry of their own, were the most assiduous in their imita- 
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which were formed from the mixture of the Latin and the old 
Teutonic dialects, in the same manner as modern civilisation 
is the frnit of the heterogeneous union of the peculiarities 
of the northern nations and the fragments of antiquity ; 
whereas the civilisation of the ancients was much more of 


a piece. 

The distinction which we have just stated can hardly fail 
to well founded, if it can be shown, so far as our 
knowledge of antiquity extends, that the same contrast in the 
Hiei wines nay aprewertiy, ns trey trae 
might almost saj P out every branch of 
Ber suns tk nna evident. in peated the doractesaiae 
poetry. This is m problem which, in its full extent, still 
remains to be demonstrated, though, on Weegee por- 
tions of it, many excellent observations have advanced 


ly. 

Among the foreign authors who wrote before this school 
can be said to haye been formed in Germany, we may men- 
tion Rousseau, who acknowledged the contrast in music, and 
showed that rhythm and melody were the prevailing prin- 
ciples of ancient, as harmony is that of raalsen music. In 
his prejudices against harmony, however, we cannot at. alll 
concur. On the subject of the arts of design an ingenious 
observation was made by Hemsterhuys, that the ancient 
wepiece were perhaps too much of sculptors, and the mo- 

sculptors too much of painters. ‘This is the exact 
poiut of difference; for, as I shall distinctly show in the 
sequel, the spirit of ancient art and poetry is plastic, but that 
of the moderns picturesque. 

By an example taken from another art, that of architec- 
ture, I shall endeavour to illustrate what I mean by this 
contrast. Throughout the Middle Ages there prevailed, and 
in the latter centuries of that «ra was carried to perfection, 
a style of architecture, which has been called Gothic, but 
ought really to have been termed old German. When, on 
the revival of classical antiquity, the imitation of 
Grecian architecture became prevalent, aud but too frequently 
without a duo regard to the difference of climate and manners 
or to the peapres of echoliting, the zealots of this new taste, 
passing a sweeping sentence of condemnation on the Gothic, 
reprobated it us tasteless, gloomy, and barbarous, This was: 
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yaad es T shall endeavour to bie the origin and 

the romantic, and then leave the world to jndge if 

use ai the word, and of the idea which it is intended to 
convey, be thereby, justified. 

The mental culture of the Greeks was a finished education 
in the school of Nature. Of a beautiful and noble race, 
endowed with “ve a senses and a cheerful spirit under a 
ae gt mo lived and bloomed in the full health of exist- 

bya rare combination of cireumstances, 

taker ski that the finite nature of man is capable of. 

The whole of their art Ua ed se @ con- 

sciousness of this harmony of all their faculties. They 
invented the poetry of joy. 

Their religion was the ” jeification of the powers of nature 
and of the earthly life: but this worship, which, among other 
nations, clouded the imagination with hideous shapes, and 
hardened the heart to cruelty, assumed, among the Greeks, 
@ mild, a grand, and a dignified form. Superstition, too often 
the tyrant of the human faculties, to have here con- 
tributed to their freest development. It cherished the arts 
by which it was adorned, and its idols became the models of 

ideal beauty. 

But however highly the Greeks may have succeeded in the 
Beautiful, and even in the Moral, we cannot concede any 

character to their civilisation than thut of a refined 
ennobled sensuality. Of course this must be understood 
peal. The conjectures of a few philosophers, and the 
ations of poetical inspiration, constitute an occasional 
exception. Man can never altogether turn aside his thoughts 
from infinity, and some obscure recollections will alway 
remind him of the home he has lost; but we are now ptcle 
bs te predominant tendency of his endeavours. 
ion is the root of human existence. Were it ‘ible 
for man to renounce all religion, including that which is un- 
conscious, independent of the will, he would become a mere 
without any internal substance, When this centre is 
disturbed, the whole system of the mental faculties and 
feelings takes a new shape. 

And this is what has actually taken place in modern 
nee career the introduction of Christianity. This sub- 
lime ‘and beneficent religion has regenerated the ancient 
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are the subjects of that postry of nature which poured itself 
ois the Middle Ages with incredible fulness, and Pieeded, 

more artistic cultivation of the romantic spirit. This age 
had also its mythology, consisting of chivalrous tales and 
legends ; but its wonders and its heroism were the very 
reverse of those of the ancient mythology, 

Several ir opti in aghes romeo, putertain the same 
conception of the iarities of the moderns, and trace them 
‘examine source Be wa ay have daped the bly ice of the 

poetry in melancholy ; and to this, when properl; 
understoed, we have nothing to object. i 

Among the Greeks human nature was in itself all-sufficient ; 
it was conscious of no defects, and aspired to no higher perfec- 
tion than that which it could actually attain by the exercise. 
of its own energies. We, however, are taught by supeeiae 
wisdom that man, through a grievous transgression, forfeited 
the place for which he was originally destined; and that the 
sole destination of his earthly existence is to struggle to regain 
‘his lost position, which, if left to his own strength, he ean 
never accomplish, The old religion of the senses sought no 
higher possession than outward and perishable blessings; and 
immortality, so far as it was believed, stood shadow-like in 
the obscure distance, a faint dream of this sunny waking 
life. The very reverse of all this is the case with the Chris- 
tian viow: every thing finite and mortal is lost in the con- 
templation of Jobat} life has become shadow and dar! 
and the first day of our real existence dawns in the work 
beyond the grave. Such a religion must waken the v: 
foreboding, which slumbers in every feeling heart, into a dis 
tinct consciousness that the happiness after which we are 
here striving is unattainable; that no external object can ever 
entirely fill our souls; and that all earthly enjoyment ia but 
a fleeting and momentary illusion. When the ‘soul, resting 
as it were under the willows of exile*, breathes out its long- 
ing for its distant home, what else but melancholy can 
the key-note of its songs? Hence the poetry of the ancients 
was the poetry of enjoyment, and ours is that of desire: the 

* Trauerweiden der verbannung, literally the weeping willows of 
bonishment, an allusion, as every reader must know, to the 137th Psaln. 
Linneus, from this Psalm, calls the weeping willow Salix Babylonica.— 
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ancients and moderns, and at the same time to demonstrate 
the kindred aim of both. 

Neither can we here enter into a more particular considera- 
tion of the different kinds und forms of romantic poetry in 
general, but must return to our more immediate subject, 
which is dramatic art and literature. The division of this, 
as of the other departments of art, into the antique and the 
romantic, at once points out to us the course which we have 


to 
f. We shall begin with the ancients; then proceed to their 
/ imitators, their genuine or supposed successors among the 
| moderns; and lastly, we shall consider those poets of Inter 
| times, who, either disregarding the classical models, or pur- 
\ Posely deviating from them, have struck out a path for them- 
\ ves. 


Of the ancient dramatists, the Greeks alone are of any im- 
portance. Jn this branch of art the Romans were at first mere 
translators of the Greeks, and afterwards imitators, and not 
always very successful ones. Besides, of their dramatic 
labours very little has been preserved. Among modern nations 
an endeavour to restore the ancicnt stage, aud, where possible, 
to improve it, has been shown in a very lively manner by the 
Italians and the French. In other nations, also, attempts of 
the same kind, more or less earnest, have at times, eapecially of 
late, been made in ly; for in comedy, the form under 
which it appears in Plautus and Terence has certainly been 
more prevalent. Of all studied imitations of the 
ancient imagely the French is the most brilliant essay, has 
‘nequired the greatest renown, and consequently deserves the 
most attentive consideration. After the French come the 
modern Italians; viz., Metastasio and Alfieri. The romantic 
drama, which, strictly speaking, can neither be called 
nor comedy in the sense of the ancients, is indigenous offly to 
England and Spain. In both it began to flourish at the same 
time, somewhat more than two hundred years ago, being 
brought to perfection by Shakspeare in the former country, 
and in the latter by Lope de Vega. 

The German stage is the last of all, and has been influenced 
in the greatest variety of ways by all those which preceded it. 
It will be most riate, therefore, to enter upon its cou- 
sideration last Rise By this"ookee Wa the be better 
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82 INVENTION OF THE DRAMATIC ART. 
Se ob lable. tone-ot vag aa 
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cette ‘ive the hearers a clear idea of what is 
forward. Moreover, these representatives of the 
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Pha invention of dramatic art, and of the theatre, seems 
enna patie ons. Man has a great dispositir 
Fe aca into the situation, ser 


pamioas 
Children are Sst ly gob 
out = themselves; it is — gee nen to a 
sent those grown people wham ave an opportuni 
of vale wheres strikes their fancy with the 
Sragiasten, hey cas exe e alli 


they may choose to assume, be 
ek pees me Rie But one step 
the drama, namel; 
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tone of refined society which prevails in it, Uggargini 
Bel is specially named as a seat of this art, Under the 
rulers it omg fell into decay: the national 
tongue was strange to them, Persian being the language of 
the court ; and moreover, the mythology which was so inti- 
mately interwoven with poetry was irreconcilable with their 
ligious notions. Generally, indeed, we know of no Mahom- 
nation that has accomplished any thing in dramatic 
poetry, or even had any notion of it. The Chinese again have 
their standing national theatre, standing perhaps in every 
sense of the word; and I do not doubt, that in the establish- 
ment of arbitrary rules, and the delicate observance of insig- 
nificant conventionalities, they leave the most correct Euro- 
peans very far behind them. “When the new European stage 
sprung up in the fifteenth century, with its allegorical and 
religious pieces called Moralities and Mysteries, its rise was 
uninfluenced by the ancient dramatists, who did not come 
into circulation till some time afterwards. In those rude 
beginnings lay the germ of the romantic drama as a peculiar 
invention. 
In this wide diffusion of theatrical entertainments, the 
great difference in dramatic talent which subsists between 
equally shed for intellect, is something remark- 
to be a peculiar 


‘e do not wonder at the contrast in this respect bet sual 
Greeks and the Romans, for the Greeks were altogether a ) 
nation of artists, and the Romans a practical people. Ami 

the latter the fine arts were introduced as a corrupting arti | 
of luxury, both betokening and accelerating the degeneracy 
of the times. They carried this luxury so far with respect to 
the theatre itself, that the perfection in essentials was sacri- 
ficed to the accessories of embellishment. Even among the 
Greeks dramatic talent was far from universal. The theatre 
was inyented in Athens, and in Athens alone was it brought 

to perfection. The Doric dramas of Epicharmus form only a 
slight exception to the truth of this remark, All the great 
creative dramatists of the Greeks were born in Attica, and 
formed their style in Athens. Widely as the Grecian race 
was spread, successfully as everywhere almost it cultivated 
the fine arts, yet beyond the bounds of Attica it was content 
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liar character of the nation. The Germans are a speculative 
le; in other words, they wish to discover by reflection 


and meditation, the principle of whatever they engage in. On 
that very account theyre inly practi for 
we wish to act with skilland determination, we must make 


“p our minds that we have somehow or other become masters 
gur subject, and not be pepotnlly recurring to an exami 

nation of the theory on which it rests; we must, as it were, 

have settled down and ited_ourselves_wii i 


partial appesheusion of the iden. But now in the invention 
audconduet of w drama The practiod opirit mast prevall: Mall 
dqratic oot x nat allowed to dream way ander his inp 
ration tre must tale the wtraiphtest-roedto his emt buf the 


Germans~are—only too apt to lose-sight-of-the object in 
the course of their way to it. Besides, in the drama the 
nationality does usually, nay, must show itself in the most 
marked manner, and the national character of the Germans is 
modest and retiring: it loves not to make a noisy display of 
itself; and the noble endeavour to become acquainted with, 
and to cage to itself whatever is excellent in others, 
is not seldom accompanied with an undervaluing of its 
own worth. For these reasons the German stage 
often, in form and matter, been more than duly affected 
hy foreign influence. Not indeed that the Germans propose 
to themselves no higher object than the mere passive repeti- 
tion of the Grecian, the French, the Spanish, or the English 
theatre; but, as it appears to me, they are in search of a more 
perfect form, which, excluding all that is merely local or tem- 
porary, may combine whatever is truly poetical in all these 
theatres. In the matter, however, the dean national fea- 
tures ought certainly to predominate, 

ZA _ After this rapid sketch of what may be called the map of 
dramatic literature, we return to the examination of its 
damental ideas. Since, as we have already shown, visible 

( representation is essential to the very form of the drama; a 
WA see a 


of.yiew,—how. is ical, and how far it i ical, 
The two are by no means inseparable, not, however, the 
expression poetical be misunderstood: I am not now speaking 
of the versification and the ornaments of language; these, 
ten not animated by some higher excellence, are the least 


* 


observations to the i ewig ashe Roney a 
the ancient poets have come down to us in a dead language, 
accessible only to the learned, without the animating accom- 
paniment of recitation, music, ideal and truly plastic imper- 
sonation, and scenic pomp ; all which, in every respect, 
of the poetry, was on the Athenian combined in 
wonderful harmony, that if only it could be represented to 


wi Adah, papa bueeanatanargirl Insespertoy 
= sles lived. Site icone 

ogress since, 
Bees ay ote Zeeolryice copesially ie Td of But in 


ee @ way as to put a stop to everything like improvement, 
and reduce us to abandon the exercise of art as 


the peculiar favour of Nature, with the most perfect genins 
Been in the consciousness of which, they gave to ft the 
nations with which they were acquainted, compared with 
themselves, the appellation of barbarians,—an lation in 
the use of which were in some degree justifi I would 
not wish to imitate certain travellers, who, on returning from 
acountry which their readers cannot easily visit, give such 
exaggerated accounts of it, and relate so many marvels, as to 
hazard their own character for veracity. I shall rather en- 


TRAGEDY<=-uLD AND NEW COMEDY. 5] 


deavour to characterize them as they appear to me after 
eedulous and study, without concealing their defects, 
and to bring a living picture of the Grecian stage before the 
eyes of my hearers. 

We shall treat first of the Tragedy of the Greeks, then of 
their Old Comedy, and lastly of the New Comedy which arose 
out of it. 

The same theatrical accompaniments were common to all 
the three kinds. We mast, therefore, give a short preliminary 
view of the theatre, its architecture and decorations, that we 

have a distinct idea of their representation. 

The histrionic art of the ancients had also many peculiar- 
ities: the use of masks, for example, although these were 
quite different in y and comedy; in the former, «deal, 
and in the latter, at in the Old Comedy, somewhat cari- 
catured 


In tragedy, we shall first consider what constituted its most 
distinctive peculiarity among the ancients: the ideality of the 
representation, the prevailing idea of destiny, and the chorus; 
and we shall lastly treat of their mythology, as the materials 
of tragic poetry. We shall then proceed to characterize, in 
the three pegedians of whom alone entire works stil] remain, 
the different etyles—that is, the necessary epochs in the his- 
tory of the tragic art. 
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Lemnos, and the rocks with its cavern, Paley Temes 
Lusi 


Plato it is clear, that the Greeks carried the of 

theatrical tive much farther than, jndging from some 

pone \dseapes discovered in encuanbuee, we should 
i to allow. 


An the back wall of the stage there was one main entrance, 
Bn ne dooms: pomapen ay rok seer 
it might liscovered whether an actor pl a principal ox 
under part, as in the first case he came in the main 
entrance, but in the second, entered from either of the sides, 
But this should be understood with the proviso, that this 
must have varied according to the nature of the piece. As 
the middle scene was generally a palace, in which the prin- 
cipal characters generally of royal descent resided, the 
naturally came on the stage through the great door, whi 
the servants dwelt in the wings. But besides these three 
entrances, which were directly opposite to the spectators, 
and were real doors, with appropriate architectural decora~ 
tions, there were also four side entrances, to which the 
name of doors cannot openly apply: two, namely, on the 
stage on the right and the left, tor the inner angles of the 
proscenium, and two farther off, in the orchestra, also right 
and left. The latter were intended properly for the chorus, 
but were likewise not unfrequently used by the actors, who 
in such cases ascended to the stage by one or other of the 
double flight of steps which ran from’ the orchestra to the 
middle of the logeum. The entering from the right or the 
left of itself indicated the place from which the dramatic 
sonages must be supposed to come. The situation of these 
entrances serves to explain many passages in the ancient 
dramas, where the persons standing in the middle see some 
one advancing, long before he approaches them. 

Somewhere beneath the seats of the ctators, a flight of 
stairs was constructed, which was called the Charonie, and 
by which, unseen by the audience, the shadows of the de- 
parted, ascended into the orchestra, and thence to the stage. 
‘The furthermost brink of the logeum must sometimes have 
represented the sea shore, Moreover the Greeks in general 
eaien uyailed themselves even of extru-scenic matters, and 
made them subservient to the stage effect. Thus, I doubt not, 
but that in the Zumenides the spectators were twice addressed 
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Spesiebe deca stoke’ ok clutciosl clic, sale ny as 
from many pieces. On such occasions the folding-doors of 
the entrance would naturally be open, or the curtain which 
covered it withdrawn. 


A 
re alee dropped, but drawn SEES is mentioned both 


at the opening as well as the conclusion, and 
Seams iSeechi io havo tea ired no preparation which needed 
to beshut out from the view of the However, in 


small proscenium, and not the logeum, 

the curtain which di red through a narrow 
between two of the of seedicorng Relig eo Rod gid 
aroller beneath the 


The entrances of the chorus were beneath in the 
in which it generally remained, and in which also it 
its solemn dance, moving backwards and forwards during the 


ee: For though the choral song was common to 
ol part in the dialogue, oné usually 
rest 5 hence we may account for the 


PLAY OF THE FEATURES, 


60 
cient, as the passions often change in the same scene, and this 
has reduced modern critics to suppose, that the masks ex- 
hibited different appearances on the two sides ; and that now 
this, now that side was turned towards the spectators, accord- 
to circumstances, Voltaire, in his Essay on the Tragedy 
the Ancients and sredeensy getsed to Semiramis, has 
actually gone this le Amidst a multitude of priyees 
improprieties which he ther to confound the admirers 
of ancient tragedy, he urges the following: Aucune nation 


‘that is to sa} the Greeks) ne fait paraitre ses 
eter teeta rotten onions un masque, 


very improbable, and yet so boldly made, I can only find one 
passage in Quinctilian, lib. xi. cap, 3, and an allusion of Pla- 
tonius still more vague. (Vide Avistoph, ed. Kiister. prolegom, 
p-x.) Both passages refer only to the new comedy, and only 
amount to this, that in some characters the epaleaees were 
dissimilar. As to the intention of this, 1 shall say a word or 
two hereafter, when I come to consider the new Greek comedy. 
Voltaire, however, is without excuse, as the mention of 
cothurnus leaves no doubt that he alluded to tragic masks, 
But his error had probably no such learned origin. In most 
cases, it would be a frnitless task to trace the source of his 
mistakes, The whole description of the Greek tragedy, as 
well as that of the cothurnus in particular, is worthy of the 
man whose knowledge of antiquity was such, that in his 
Essay on Tragedy, prefixed to Brutus, he boasts of having 
introduced the Roman Senate on the stage in red mantles. 
No; the countenance remained from beginning to end the 

same, as we may see from the ancient masks cut out in 
atone, For the expression of passion, the glances of the eye, 
the motion of the arms and hands, the attitudes, and, ry 
the tones of the voice, remained there. We complain of the 
loss of the play of the features, without reflecting, that at 
such a great distance, its effect would have been altogether 
lost. 


We are not now tannins whether, without the use of 
masks, it may not be le to attain a higher degree of 
Seealiecco is: taaeahiignie xc This wareonle very 

ingly allow. Cicero, it is true, speaks of the expression, 


ably above the usual stanc 
Le br tha pier Apri face re 

would have been inadequate to of tragic heroines, 

"The forms of the masks", and the whole as of 


bo aot easily suy were sufficiently beau- 
dignified. should do well to have the ancient 
sculpture al 


ordeal prorat fy have, is to imagine 
them so many statues in the grand veslsepeet 

and motion, Lal Nortel Hk brad Pike oo GI 
ing as much as sible with dress, for the sake of exhil 
the more essential beauty of the figure ; on the stage 
would endeavour, from an opposite principle, to clothe as 
aesbatiee sy cout wells; both ‘troen h stene Pa 

and because the actual forms of the body would not corres- 


a 
plastic arts, will warrant the conjecture that they were in this respect in- 
imitable, ‘Those who have seen the masks of wax in the grand style, which 
in some degree contain the whole head, lately contrived at fhe Roman car. 
nival, may form to themselves a pretty’good idea of the theatrical masks of 
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whole human race, be ite Smairy poccay sobs 
and that is all that here concerns us, and that character is by 
no means affected by the circumstance that the Chorus had a 
local origin in the dora aphewpamee patron 


f NM "e a national sig- 
te ealies tociicn oom in tar oompeernnar cd 


presence either of the elders of the people, or of other persons 
who ted some correspondent rank or position in the 


ology were handled 
with the same spirit of independence and conscious 


These then, and these modes of feeling led to the 
introdi peep tes Chorus, which, in piipiceary interfere 
with the appearance of reality which the whole ought to 
possess, must adjust itself to the ever-varying requisitions of 
the exhibited stories, Whatever it might be and do in euch 
particular piece, it represented in general, first the common 
mind of the nation, and then th genera sympathy of all 
mankind, Ina word, the Chorus is the i spectator. It 
eee the impression of a heart-rending or moving story, 

ile it conveys to the actual spectator a lyrical and musical 
expression of his own emotions, and elevates him to the 

ion of contemplation. 
Seiden critics have never known what to make of the 
Chorus; and this is the less to be wondered at, as Aristotle 


etotiehtbent‘ntith alleged: aber ity of carrying on secret 
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ir exceptions both belong to an epoch when the art had 
rain its full maturity, and among so many hundred 
of a different description, only serve to establish 
more strongly the truth of the rule. The sentence passed by 
the Athenians on Phryuichus, in which they condemned him 
to a pecuniary fine because he had painfull lly agita ited them 

representing on the stage idol i seg dl sagt: wi 
due caution they might, perhaps, have avoided ; however hard 
and arbitrary it may: in a judicial point of view, displays, 
—~— however, a correct f¢ of the rieties and limits of art. 
by the consciousness proximity and reality 

the represented story, the mind cannot retain that 

and self-possession which are necessary for the ‘ion of 
tragical impressions, The heroic fables, on the other 
esa cctse th view ai eroctada famotanees 5 and surrounded 
with a certain halo of the marvellous. The marvellous pos- 
sesses the advantage that it can, in some measure, be at once 
believed and disbelieved: believed in so far as it is supported 
by its connexion with other opinions; disbelieved while we 
never take such ss seas es in it as we do in what 
wears the hue of the every-day life of our own experience. 
i was a web of national and focal tra- 
ditions, held in equal honour as a sequence of religion, and 4s 
an introduction to history; everywhere preserved in full 
vitality among the people by ceremonies and monuments, 
cou elaborated for the requirements of art and the higher 
species of poetry by the diversified manner in which it has 
been handled, and by the numerous epic or merely mythical 
poets. The tragedians had only, therefore, to engraft one 
species of poetry on another. Certain postulates, and those 
invariably serviceable to the air of dignity and grandeur, and 
the removing of all meanness of idea, were conceded to them 
at the very outset. Everything, down to the very errors and 
weaknesses of that departed race of heroes who claimed their 
descent from the gods, was ennobled by the sanetity of legend, 
Those heroes were painted as beings endowed with more than 
human strength; but, so far from possessing unerring virtue 
and wisdom, they were even depicted as under the dominion 
of furious and unbridled passions. It was an age of wild 
effervescence; the hand of social order had not as yet brought 
the soil of morality into cultivation, and it yielded at the 


a — 


harrowed with grief and passion. That the main essential 
was not so much the regal dignity as the heroic costume, is 
evident from those tragedies of the moderns which have been 
written under different circumstances indeed, but still upon 
this supposed principle: such, I mean, as under the existence 
of monarchy have taken their subject from kings and courts. 
From the existing reality they dare not draw, for nothing 
is less suitable for tragedy at a court and a court life. 

1, therefore, they do not paint an ideal kingdom, 
with the manners ‘of some remote age, they invariably 
fall into stiffness and formality, which are much more fatal 
to boldness of character, and to depth of os, than the 
monotonous and equable relations of private life. 

A few mythological fables alone seem originally marked 
out for tragedy: such, for example, as the long-continued 
alternation of crime, revenge, and curses, which we witness in 
the house of Atreus. en we examine the names of the 
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LECTURE VI. 


Progress of the Tragic Art among the Grecks—Various styles of Tragic 
Are Aschylus—Connesion in» Trilogy of Aachyint—His remaln- 
ing Works. 


the inexhaustible stores possessed by the Greeks in the 
lege of tragedy, which the public competition at the 
Athenian festivals called into being (as the rival poets always 
contended for a prize), very little indeed has come down 
to us. We onl} works of three of their numerous 
tragedians, Aischylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, and of these 
but a few in proportion to the whole number of their compo- 
sitions. The extant dramas are such as were selected by the 
Alexandrian critics as the foundation for the study of the 
older Grecian literature, not because they alone were deserv- 
ing of estimation, but because they afforded the best illustra- 
tion of the various styles of tragic art. Of each of the two 
older poets, we have seven pieces remaining; in these, how- 
ever, we have, according to the testimony of the ancients, 
several of their most distinguished productions, Of Euripides 
we have a much greater number, and we might well exchange 
many of them for other works which are now lost; for exam- 
ple, for the satirical dramas of Achwus, Eschylus, and Sopho- 
cles, or, for the sake of comparison with Aischylus, for some 
of Phrynichus’ pieces, or of Agathon’s, whom Plato describes 
as effeminate, but sweet and affecting, and who was a con- 
temporary of Euripides, though somewhat his junior. 

Leaving to antiquarians to sift the stories about the nm 
of the strolling Thespis, the contests for the prize of a 
he-goat, from which the name of tragedy is said to be 
derived, and the lees of wine with which the first improvisa- 
tory actors smeared over their visages, from which rude 
beginnings, it is pretended, Aischylus, by one gigantic stride, 
gave to tragedy that dignified form under which it appears in 
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vetrified spectators. In his handling Destiny appears au- 
tn in etrmes he boar ovr thea of ora i 

gloomy majesty. urnus of Alschylus has, 
as it the weet of ron gigante gure ata 
Arent. t seems as if it required an effort for him to con- 

id to paint mere men; he is ever bringing in gods, but 
especially ei Titana thoes. elder diviniden who ¢ ify the 

y powers of primeval nature, and who had been driven 
yt ago into Tartarus before the presence of a new and 
i He endeavours to swell out his lan- 


to a giganti sebiesiy, eenerrtee a to the vast 
aiienaran a RE e canes in harsh 
compounds and over-strained epithets, and the lyrical parts 
of his pieces are often, from their involyed construction, ex- 
mely obscure, In the si strangeness of his i and 
expressions he resembles Dante and Kor Sap et in 
these images there is no want of that terrific which 
almost all the writers of antiquity commend in \ylus. 
4£schylus flourished in the very freshness and vigour of 
Grecian freedom, and a proud sense of the glorious 
by which it was won, seems to have animated him and his 
poetry. He had been an eye-witness of the greatest and 
most glorious event in the history of Greece, the overthrow 
and annihilation of the Persian hosts under Darius and Xerxes, 
and had fought with distinguished bravery in the memorable 
battles of Marathon and Salamis, In the Persians he has, in 
an indirect manner, sung the triumph which he contributed 
to obtain, while he paints the downfall of the Persian ascend- 
ancy, and the ignominious return of the despot, with difficulty 
escaping with his life, to his royal residence. The battle of 
Salamis he describes in the most vivid and glowing colours. 
Through the whole of this piece, and the Seven before Thebes, 
there gushes forth a warlike vein; the personal inclination of 
Reapers for a soldier's life, shines throughout with the most 
ing lustre. It was well remarked by Gorgias, the 
sophist, Mars, instead of Bacchus, had inspired this last 
for Bacchus, and not Apollo, was the tutelary deity 
of ic poets, which, on a first view of the matter, appears 
somewhat singular, but then we must recollect that Bacchus 
was not met Sher, god of wine and joy, but also the god of 
all higher kinds of inspiration. 
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ear evens Veena festhe dng panied of 
crime and punishment which have desolated the royal house 


immediately in order of time. Upon the murder of his 
mother, Orestes flees forthwith to bi, where we find him 
at the commencement of the Zumenides. 

In each of the two first pieces: there is a visible reference 
to the one which follows. Agamemnon, Cassandra and the 
chorus, at the close, predict to the haughty Clytemnestra and 
her paramour, Aigisthus, the punishment which awaits them 
at the hands of Orestes. In the Choephora, Orestes, upon the 
execution of the deed of retribution, finds that all peace is 
gone: the furies of his mother begin to persecute him, and he 
announces his resolution of taking refuge in Delphi. 

The connexion is therefore evident throughout; and we 
may consider the three pieces, which were connected together 
even in the representation, as so many acts of one great and 
entire drama, I mention this as a preliminary justification of 
the practice of Shakspeare and other modern ‘poets, to con- 
neet together in one representation a larger circle of haman 
destinies, as we can produce to the critics who object to this 
the supposed example of the ancients, 

In Agamemnon, it was the intention of ischylus to exhibit 
to us a sudden fall from the highest pinnacle of prosperity 
and renown into the abyss of ruin. The prince, the hero, 
the general of the combined forces of the Greeks, in the very 
moment of success and the glorious achievement of the 
destruction of Troy, the fame of which is to be re-echoed from 
the mouths of the greatest poets of all ages, in the very act of 
crossing the threshold of his home, after which he had so long 
sighed, and amidst the foarless security of preparations for a 
festival, is butchered, according to the expression of Homer, 
“ike an ox in the stall,” slain by his faithless wife, his throne 

by her worthless seducer, and his children consigned 
to banishment or to hopeless servitude. 

With the view of giving greater effect to this dreadful 
reverse of fortune, the poet endeavours to throw a greater 
splendour over the destruction of Troy. He has done this in 
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an honour due only to the gods; at last he yi to her 
solicitations, and enters the palace. The chorus begins to 
utter its dark forebodings. Clytemnestra returns to allure, 
by friendly speeches, Cassandra also to destruction. The 
latter is silent and unmoved, but the queen is hardly gone, 
when, seized with etic furor, she breaks out into the 
most confused and ol lamentations, but presently unfolds 
le Ap merece reesarrs to the chorus; in spirit she 
beholds all the enormities which have been within 
that house—the repast of Thyestes, whi e sun refused 
to look upon; the ghosts of the mangled children appear 
to her on the battlements of the . She also sees the 
death which is fp ing for her lord ; and, th shuddering 
at the reek of death, as if seized with madness, she rushes into 
the house to meet her own inevitable doom, while from 
behind the scene we hear the groans of the dying Agamem- 
non, The opens; Clytemnestra stands beside the 
body of her king and husband; like an insolent criminal, she 
not only confesses the deed, but boasts of and justifies it, as a 
righteous requital for Agamemnon’s sacrifice of Iphigenia to 
his own ambition. Her jealousy of Cassandra, and criminal 
connexion with the worthless Agisthus, who does not appear 
till after the completion of the marder and towards the con- 
clusion of the piece, are motives which she hardly touches on, 
and throws entirely into the so id, This was necessary 
to preserve the dignity of the subject; for, indeed, Clytem- 
nestra could not with propriety have been portrayed as a 
frail seduced woman—she must appear with the features of 
that heroic age, so rich in bloody catastrophes, in which all 
passions were violent, and men, both in good and evil, sur 

the ordinary standard of later and more degenerated 
ages. What is more revolting—what, proves a deeper de- 
generacy of human nature, than horrid crimes conceived in 
the bosom of cowardly effeminacy? If such crimes are to be 
portrayed by the poct, he must neither seek to palliate them, 
nor to mitigate our horror and aversion of them. Moreover, 
by bringing the sacrifice of Iphigenia thus immediately before 
us, the poct has succeeded in lessening the indignation which 
otherwise the foul and painful fate of Agamemnon is caleu- 
ated to awaken. He cannot be pronounced wholly innocent; 
a former crime recoils on his own head: besides, according to 


x 


rent him ing with the sublime di 
Apollo of the Vatican, with bow and quiver, but also clad 
with tunic and chlamys. 

The scene now changes; but as the Greeks on such occa- 
sions were fond of going the shortest way to work, the back- 
ground probably remained unchanged, and was now suj 
to represent the temple of Minerva, on the Areopagus, while 
the decorations were converted into Athens and its 
surrounding landscape. Orestes now enters, as from foreign 
land, and, as a suppliant, embraces the statue of Pallas stand- 
ing before the temple. The chorus (who, according to the 
poet's own description, were clothed in black, with purple 
girdles, and serpents in their hair, in masks having perhaps 
something of the terrific beauty of Medusa-heads, and marking 
too their great age on the Principles of sculpture) follows 
close on his steps, but for the rest of the piece remains below 
in the orchestra. The Furies had at first behaved themselves 
like beasts of prey, furious at the escape of their booty, but 
now, bymning with tranquil dignity the high and terrible 
office they had among mortals, they claim the head of 
Orestes, as forfeited to them, and devote it with mysterious 
charms to endless torment. At the intercession of the suppli- 
ant, Pallas, the warrior-virgin, appears in a chariot drawn by 
four horses. She inquires the cause of his invocation, and 
listens with calm dignity to the mntual complaints of Orestes 
and his adversaries, and, at the solicitation of the two parties, 
finally undertakes, after due reflection, the office of umpire. 
The assembled judges take their seats on the steps of the 
temple—the herald commands silence among the people by 
sound of trumpet, just as ina real trial. Apollo advances to 
advocate the cause of his suppliant, the Furies in vain protest 
against his interference, the arguments for and against 
the deed are debated between them in short speeches. The 
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were, concentrated into a focus. Orestes has become the mere 
passive instrument of fate; and free agency is transferred to 
the more elevated sphere of the gods. Pallas is properly the 
principal character. That opposition between the most sacred 
Reece ean steer eevee cu ie ne problets nob taibe 
Ive man, is here as a contention in the 
hes represent 
And this brings me to the pregnant meaning of the whole. 
The ancient mythology is in general symbolical, although not 
ical ; two are i i 


allegorical; for the certainly distinct. is 
the personification of an idea, a ic story Sigal Sele 
with such a view; but that is symbolical whichycreated by the 
imagination for other purposes, or possessing an in ident, 
reality of its own, is at the same time easily susceptible of an 
emblematical explanation; and even of itself su; it. 

The Titans in general symbolize the dark and mysterious 
powers of primwval nature and mind ; the youn; what- 
soever enters more immediately within the circle of conscious- 
ness. The former are more nearly allied to original chaos, 
the latter belong to a world alt reduced to order. The 
Furies denote powers of conscience, in so far as it 
rests on obscure feelings and forebodings, and yields to no 
principles of reason. In vain Orestes dwells on the just mo- 
tives which urged him to the deed, the cry of blood still sounds 
in his ear. Apollo is the god of youth, of the noble ebullition 
of passionate indignation, of bold and daring action. Accord- 
ingly this deed was commanded by him. Pallas is thoughtful 

, justice, and moderation, which alone can allay the 
conflict of reason and passion. 

Even the sleep of the Furies in the temple is symbolical ; 
for only in the sanctuary, in the bosom of religion, can the 
fugitive find rest from the torments of conscience. ae 
however, has he ventured forth again into the world, when 
image of his murdered mother appears, and again awakes them, 
The very speech of Clytemnestra betrays its symbolical im- 
port, as much as the attributes of the Furies, the serpents, and 
their sucking of blood. The same may be said of Apollo's 
aversion for them; in fact, this symbolical character rans 
through the whole. The equal icy of the motives for and 

inst the deed is denoted by the equally divided votes of 
judges. And if at last a sanctuary within the Athenian 
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followed them out. But in Aischylus the aim is subservient 
to the poetry, rather than the poetry to the aim, He does 
not lower himself to a circumscribed reality, but, on the con- 
trary, elevates it to a higher sphere, and connects it with the 
most sublime conceptions. 

In the Oresteia (for so the trilogy or three connected pieces 
was called,) we certainly possess one of the sublimest 
that ever was conceived by the imagination of man, and, 
bably, the ripest and most perfect of all the productions of his 
genius. The date of the composition of them confirms this 
supposition: for Auschylus was at least sixty years of age 
when he brought these dramas on the stage, the last with 
which he ever com for the prize at Athens, But, in- 
deed, every one of his pieces that has come down to us, is 
remarkable either for isplaying some peculiar property of 
the poet, or, as indicative of the step in art at which he stood 
at the date of its composition. 

Tam disposed to consider the Suppliants one of his more 
early works, It probably belonged to a trilogy, and stood 
between two other tragedies on the same subject, the names of 
which are still preserved, namely the Zgyptians and the 
Danaide. The first, we may suppose, described the flight of 
the Danaida from Egypt to avoid the detested marriage with 
their cousins; the second depicts the protection wich: they 
sought and obtained in Argos; while the third would contain 
the murder of the husbands who were forced upon them. We 
are disposed to view the two first pieces as single acts, intro- 
Cppory bo the tragical action which properly commences in the 
last, But the tragedy of the Suppliants, while it is complete in 
itself, and forms a rials, is yet, when viewed in this position, 
defective, since it is altogether without reference to or connexion 
with what precedes and what follows. In the Suppliants the 
chorus not only takes a part in the action, as in the Zume- 
nides, but it is even the principal character that attracts and 
commands our interest. This cast of the tragedy is neither 
favourable for the display of peculiarity of character, nor the 
exciting emotion by the play of powerful passions; or, to 
speak in the lax of Grecian art, it is unfavourable both 
to ethos and to . The chorus has but one voice and 
‘one soul; to have marked the disposition common to fifty 
young women (for the chorus of Danaide certainly amounted 
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the whole threatened calamity, hurried away by the Erinnys 
of a father’s curse, insists on ing himself his antagonist, 


and, notwithstanding all the entreaties of the chorus, with the 
clear consciousness of inevitable death, rushes headlong to the 
fratricidal strife. War, in itself, is no subject for tragedy, 
and the poet hurries us rapidly from the ominous preparation 
to the fatal moment of decision: the Ses is saved, the two 
competitors for the throne fall by each other's hands, and the 
whole is closed by their funeral dirge, sung conjointly by the 
sisters and a chorus of Theban virgins. It is worthy of remark, 
that Antigone’s determination to inter her brother, notwith- 
standing the prohibition with which Sophocles opens his own 
piece, which he names after her, is interwoven with the con- 
clusion of this play, a circumstance which, as in the case 
of the Choephore, immediately connects it with a new and 
further development of the tragic story. 

T wish I could ade myself that’ pes ‘com the 
Persians to pent with the wish of Hiero, King of Syracuse, 
who was desirous vividly to realize the great events of the 
Persian war. Such is the substance of one tradition; but 
according to another, the piece had been previously exhibited 
in Athens, We have already alluded to this drama, which, 
both in point of choice of subject, and the manner of handlinj 
it, is undoubtedly the most imperfect of all the tragedies 4 
ahs that we possess. Scarcely has the vision of Atossa 
raised our expectation in the commencement, when the whole 
catastrophe immediately opens on us with the arrival of the 
first messenger, and no further progress is even imaginable. 
But although not a legitimate drama, we may still consider it 
‘a8 a proud triumphal hymn of liberty, clothed in soft and un- 
ceasing lamentations of kindred. an subjects over the fallen 
majesty of the ambitious despot. With great judgment, both 
here and in the Seven before Thebes, the poet describes the 
issue of the war, not as accidental, which is almost always the 
case in Homer, but (for in tragedy there is no place for acci- 
dent,) as the result of overweening infatuation on the one 
hand, and wise moderation on the other. 

The Prometheus Bound held also a middle place between 
two others—the Fire-bringing Prometheus and the Prome- 
theus Unbound, if we dare reckon the first, which, without 
question, was a satiric drama, a part ofa trilogy. A con- 
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reveal the future, though with prudent reserve he reveals 
it only in 3 the visit of the ancient Oceunus, a kindred 
of the ‘itanian race, who, under the pretext of a zealous 
attachment to his cause, counsels submission to Jupiter, and 
is therefore dismissed with proud contempt; next comes Io,the 
‘iven wanderer, a victim of the same tyranny as Pro- 
metheus himself suffers under: to her he predicts the wander- 
ings to which she is still doomed, and the fate which at last 
awaits her, which, in some degree, is connected with his own, 
as from her blood, after the se sida oat deliverer 
is to spring; then the appearance of Mercury, as the mes- 
maps universal tyrant, who, with haughty menaces, 
commands him to disclose the secret which is to ensure the 
safety of Jupiter's throne against all the malice of fate and 
fortune ; lastly, before Prometheus has well declared his 
refusal, the yawning of the earth, which, amidst thunder and 
lightning, storms and earthquake, engulfs both him and the 
rock to which he is chained in the abyss of the nether world. 
The triumph of subjection was never perhaps more gloriously 
celebrated, and we have cifically: in conceiving how she poet 
in the Prometheus Unbound (d have sustained himself on 
the same height of elevation. 

In the dramas of Auschylus we have one of many examples 
that, in art as well as in nature, gigantic productions precede 
those that evince ity of tion, which again in 
their turn decline ually into littleness and insignificance, 
and that poetry in her earliest appearance attaches itself 
closely to the sanctities of religion, whatever may be the 
form which the latter assumes among the various races 


men, 

A saying of the poet, which has been recorded, proves that 
he endeavoured to maintain this elevation, and purposely 
avoided all artificial polish, which might lower him from 
this godlike sublimity. His’ brothers urged him to write a 
new . He answered: “The old one of Tynniclins is 
the best, and his compared with this, fare as the new statues 
do beside the old; for the latter, with all their simplicity, are 
considered divine; while the new, with all the care bestowed 
fa ue Sree ne indeed admired, but bear much less 

the impression livinity.” In religion, as in everythi 
else, he carried his baliiees othe aoe limits; and x te te 
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even came to be accused of having in one of his pieces «is- 
closed the Eleusinean mysteries, and was only acquitted on 
the intercession of his brother Aminias, who bared in sight 
of the judges the wounds which he had received in the battle 
of Salamis. He perhaps believed that in the communication: 
of the poetic feeling was contained the initiation into the 
mysteries, and that nothing was in this way revealed to any 
one who was not worthy of it. 
In Aeschylus the tragic style is as yet imperfect, and not 

anfrequently runs into either unmixed epic or lyric. It is 
often abrupt, irregular, and harsh. To compose more regular 
and kil ies than thoee of Aiechylus was by no 
means difficult; but in the more than mortal grandeur which 
he displayed, it was impossible that he should ever be sur- 
passed ; and even Sophocles, his younger and more fortunate 
rival, did not in this respect equal him. The latter, in speak- 
ing of Aeschylus, gave a proof that he was himeelf a thought- 

artist: “Aschylus does what is right without knowing 
it.” These few simple words exhaust the whole of what we 
understand by the phrase, powerful genius working uncon- 
aciously. 
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LECTURE VII. 
Life and Political Character of Sophocles—Character of his different 
Tragedies. 


Tue birth of Sophocles was nearly at an equal distance 
ea Hera, Eas presence: nd. teat tf Saripiden Sao 
he was about half a life-time from each: but on this point all 
the authorities do not coincide. He was, however, during the 

part of his life the contemporary of. both. He 
neal contended for the ivy-wreath of tragedy with 
Aischylus, and he outlived Euripides, who, however, also 
attained to a good old age. To speak in the spirit of the 
ancient religion, it seems that a beneficent Providence wished 
in this individual to evince to the human race the dignity 
and blessedness of its lot, by endowing him with every 
divine gift, with all that can Pris and elevate the mind and 
the heart, and sar him with Ra imaginable blessing 
of this life. Descended from rich honourable parents, 
and born a free citizen of the most enlightened state of 
Greece ;—there were birth, necessary condition, and founda- 
tion. Beauty of person and of mind, and the uninterruped 
enjoyment o! both in the utmost perfection, to the extreme 
term of human existence; a most choice and finished educa- 
tion in gymnastics and the musical arts, the former so im- 
portant ia the development of the bodily powers, and the 
latter in the communication of harmony; the sweet bloom of 
youth, and the ripe fruit of age ; the possession of and unbroken 
enjoyment of poetry and art, and the exercise of serene 
ci eere love and respect among his fellow citizens, renown 
abroad, and the countenance and favour of the gods: these 
are the general features of the life of this pious and virtuous 
poet, It would seem as if the gods, to whom, and to Bacchus 
in particular, as the giver of all joy, and the civilizer of the 
human race, he devoted himself at an early age by the com- 
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connected with it, and that, like an old swan of Apullo, he 
breathed out his life in song. The story also of the Lacede- 
monian general, who havi cured the Keel. con 
‘of the poet's ancestors, sang hy tu 

ina vision to allow Sophocl phe ipeary ispatohd 
abl rds bart ot and mga gabe hea 
as well as a number of other circumstances, which serve to 
ee eerie g ae ices zererence in) wae 
name was hel 2) alling kind 3 sutos and ploalst aaad 
the words in his own sense; for although his works breathe 
the real character of ancient grandeur, gracefulness, and 
simplicity, he, of all the Grecian poets, is also the one 
Been nue bee Se eae eagene any eos ppc ela 


Bera ales tetatiiciol 0 is pe cetores @ voice 
attuned to song, He could only call forth and direct the har- 
monious effusions of other voices ; bo ras iereteop tone 
to depart from the hitherto established: practice for the 
Eola oper Once only did he his 

nce on the stage in the character of the blind singer 
‘Thamyris (a very characteristic trait) playing on the cithara. 

As’ scan) who raised tragic petey frm ite rue 
beginnings to the dignity of the Cothurnus, was his prede- 
cessor; the historical relation in which he stood to him 


master, so that Auschylus as the rough designer, and 
Sophocles as the tantenen successor, The more artificial 
construction of warthed dramas is easily perceived: the 


atone the introduction of a iter number of charae- 
ters, the richer complication of the f fable, the multi oe 
of incidents, a higher degree of development, more 
tranquil dwelling in all the momenta of the apse and 
the more striking theatrical effect allowed to decisive ones, 
the more perfect rounding off of the whole, even considered 
from a merely external point of view. ‘But ho excelled 
£schylus in something still more essential, and proved him- 
self deserving of the good fortune of having such a preceptor, 
and of being allowed to enter into competition in the same 
field with him: I meuu the harmonious perfection of his 
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of the representation of bodily sufferings, and in the 
Berta and structure, find nash Wal ia Seapets 
austere. 

When we consider the great fertility of Sophocles, for 
according to some he wrote a hundred und thirty pieces (of 
which, however, seventeen were pronounced al by 
Aristophanes the grammarian), and eighty according to the 
most moderate account, little, it must be owned, has come 
down to us, for we have only seven of them, Chance, how- 
ever, hus so far favoured us, that in these seven pieces we find 
several which were held by the ancients as his test works, 
the Antigone, for example, the Electra, and the two on the 
subject of @dipus; and these have also come down to us 
tolerably free from mutilation and corruption in their text. 
The Oiitipus Tyrannus, and the Philoctetes, have been gene- 
rally, but without good reason, preferred by modern critics to 
all ‘the others; the first on account of the artifice of the 
plot, in which the dreadful catastrophe, which so powerfull; 
excites the curiosity (a rare case in the Greek iragedios), 
is inevitably brought about by a succession of connected 
canses; the latter on account of the masterly display of 
character, the beautiful contrast observable in Gone of 
the three leading personages, and the simple structure of 
the piece, in which, with so few persons, everything pro- 
ceeds from the truest and most adequate motives. But 
the whole of the tragedies of Sophocles are separately re- 

lendent with peculiar excellencies. (in Antigone we have 
the purest display of feminine heroism; in Ajax the sense of 
manly honour in its full force; in the Z'rachinie (or, as we 
should rather name it, the Dying Hercules), the female levity 
of Dejanira is beautifully atoned for by her death, and the 
aufferings of Hercules are portrayed with suitable dignity cay 
Blectra, is distinguished by energy and pathos; in Wdy 
Coloneus there prevails a mild and gentle emotion, and over 
the whole piece is diffused the sweetest gracefulness. I will 
not undertake to weigh the respective merits of these pieces 
against each other: but I own I entertain a singular predi- 
lection for the last of them, because it appears to me the 
most expressive of the personal feelings of the poet himself. 
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his treatment of Tiresias and Creon, in all the haughtiness of 
regal dignity, And, indeed, all his earlier proceedings evince, 
in some mensure, the same suspiciousness and violence of 
character; the former, in his refusing to be quieted by the 
assurances of Polybos, when taunted with being a suppositious 
child, and the latter, in his bloody quarrel with Laius. The 
latter character he seems to have inherited from both his 
pareuts. The arrogant levity of Jocasta, which induces her to 
deride the oracle 2s not confirmed by the event, the poral 
of which she is so soon afterwards to inflict upon rectal 
was not indeed inherited by her son; he is, on the contrary, 
conspicuous throughout for the purity of his intentions; and 
his care and anxiety to escape from the predicted crime, 
added naturally to the poignancy of his despair, when he 
found that he had nevertheless been overtaken by it. Awful 
indeed is his blindness in not perceiving the truth when it 
was, as it were, brought directly home to him 5 as, for instance, 
when he puts the question to Jocasta, How did Laius look? 
and she answers he had become gray-haired, otherwise in 
appearance he was not unlike C&dipus, ‘This is also, another 
feature of her levity, that she should not have been struck 
with the resemblance to her husband, a circumstance that 
might have led her to recognize him as her son, Thus a 
close sales of the piece will evince the utmost propriety 
and significance of every portion of it, As, however, it is 
customary to extol the correctness of Sophocles, and to boast 
more especially of the strict observance of probability which 
prevails throughout this @dipus, I must here remark that 
this very piece is a proof how, on this subject, the ancient 
artists followed very different principles from those of modern 
critics. For, according to our res of thinking, nothing could 
ke more improbable than that CEdipus should, so long, have 
forborne to inquire into the circumstances of the death of 
Laius, and that the scars on his feet, and even the name 
which he bore, should never have excited the curiosity of 
Jocasta, &c. But the ancients did not produce their works 
of art for calculating and prosaic understandings; and an 
improbability which, to be found out, required dissection, and 
did not exist within the matters of the representation itself, 
was to them none at all. 

The diversity of character of Aischylus and Sophocles is 
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whole human ae meat it ent delivered from their 
power. In sy ver, they do not ever appear, but 
are kept altogether in the background; and they are never 
mentioned by their own name, but always alli to by some 
softening euphemism. But this very obscurity, so exactly befit- 
ting these daughters of night, and the very di which 
they are kept, are calculated to excite a silent horror in which 
the bodily senses have no part. The clothing the grove of the 
Furies with all the charms of a southern spring completes 
the sweetness of the poem; and were I to select from his own 
tragedies an emblem of the poetry of Sophocles, I should 
describe it as a sacred grove of the dark goddesses of fute, in 
which the laurel, the olive, and the vine, are always green, 
and the song of the nightingale is for ever heard. 

‘Two of the pieces of Sophocles refer, to what in the Greek 
way of thinking, are the sacred rights of the dead, and the 
solemn importance of burial; in Antigone the whole of the 
action hinges on this, and in Ajax it forms the only satisfac- 
tory conclusion of the piece. 


havidenl’ of the female ohsranter in Antigons ia’cbarc: | | 


terized by great austerity, and it is sufficient of itself to put 
an end to all the seductive representations of Grecian soft- 
ness, which of late have been so universally current. Her 
indignation at Ismene’s refusal to take part in her daring 
ution; the manner in which she afterwards 
Ismene, when repenting of her former weakness, she begs to 
be allowed to share her heroic sister's death, borders on harsh- 
ness; both her silence, and then her invectives against Creon, 
by which she provokes him to execute his tyrannieal threats, 
display the immovable energy of manly courage. The poet 
has, however, discovered the secret of painting the loving heart 
of woman in a single line, when to the assertion of Creon, 
that Polynices was an enemy to his country, she replies: 
‘My love shall yo with thine, but not my hate*, 


* This is the version of Franklin, but it does not convey the meaning of 
the original, and Iam not aware that the English language is sufficiently 
ficxible to admit of an exact translation. The German, which, though far 
inferior to the Greek in harmony, is little behind in flexibility, has in this 
respect great advantage over the English; and Schlegel’s “ nich¢ mitzu- 
hasven, mitzulieben bin ich da,” represents exactly Oro ovvexBew adda 
ovpdidew equv.—TRans. 
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the destruction of his whole family, and his own despair, 
could be a sufficient atonement for the sacrifice of a life so 
costly, We have therefore the king’s wife, who had not 
even been named before, brought at last on the stage, that 
she may hear the misfortuues of her family, and put an end 
to her own existence. To Grecian feelings it would have 
been impossibie to consider the poem as properly concluding 
with the death of Antigone, without its penal retribution. 

= eee — hh oat in Ajax. His ce, which was 
punished with a ling madness, is atoned for by the dee] 

shame which at length ites him even to miata The 
persecution of the unfortunate man must not, however, be 
carried farther; when, therefore, it is in contemplation to 
dishonour his very corpse by the refusal of interment, evev 
Ulysses interferes. He owes the honours of burial to that 
hyping in life he had looked apon as his mortal enemy, 
and to whom, in the dreadful introductory scene, Pallas shows, 
in the one of the delirious Ajax, the nothingness of 
man. us Ulysses as the personification of moder- 
ation, nny) Sy pe fea possessed by Ajax, would have 
prevent is fall. 

Self-murder is of frequent occurrence in ancient mythology, 
at least as adapted to tragedy; but it generally takes place, 
if not in a state of insanity, yet in a state of agitation, after 
some sudden calamity which leaves no room for consideration. 
Such self-murders as those of Jocasta, Hemon, Eurydice, and 
lastly of Dejanira, appear merely in the light of a subordinate 
appendage in the tragical pictures of Sophocles; but the 
suicide of Ajax is a cool determination, a free action, and of 
sufficient importance to become the principal subject of the 
piece, It is not the last fatal crisis of a slow mental malady, 
as is so often the case in these more effeminate modern times ; 
still less is it that more theoretical disgust of life, founded on 
a conyiction of its worthlessness, which induced so many of 
the later Romans, on Epicurean as well as Stoical principles, 
to put an end to their existence. It is not through an’ 
unmanly despondency that Ajax is unfaithful to his rude 
heroism. His delirium is over, as well as his first comfortless 
feelings upon awaking from it; and it is not till after the 
complete return of consciousness, and when he has had time 
to measure the depth of the abyss into which, by a dive 
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bosom of the all-nourishing earth. Exiled on a desert island, 
tortured by an incurable wound, solitary and helpless as he 
is, his bow procures him food from the birds of the forest, the 
rock yields him soothing herbs, the fountain supplies a fresh 
bevel is eave affords him a cool shelter in summer, in 
ra is warmed by the mid-day sun, or a fire of kindled 
boughs; even the raging attacks of his pain at length exhaust 
ves, and leave him in a refreshing sleep. Alas! it is 
the artificial refinements, the oppressive burden of a relaxing 
and deadening superfluity which render man indifferent to the 
value of life: when it is stripped of all foreign appendages, 
though borne down with sufferings so that the naked existence 
alone remains, still will its sweetness flow from the heart at 
every pulse through all the veins, Miserable man! ten long 
rears has he struggled; and yet he still lives, and clings to 
iit and hope. hat force of truth is there in all this! What, 
however, most moves us in behalf of Philoctetes is, that he, 
who by an abuse of power had been cast out from society, 
when it again approaches him is exposed by it to a second 
and still more dangerous evil, that of falseh The anxiety 
excited in the mind of the spectator lest Philoctetes should 
be deprived of his last means of subsistence, his bow, would 
be too painful, did he not from the beginning entertain a sus- 
icion that the open-hearted and straight-forward Neopto- 
lemus will not be able to maintain to the end the character 
which, so much against his will, he has assumed. Not without 
reason after this deception does Philoctetes turn away from 
mankind to those inanimate companions to which the instine- 
tive craving for society had attached him. He calls on the 
island and its volcanoes to witness this fresh wrong; he 
believes that his beloved bow feels pain in being taken from 
him; and at length he takes a melancholy leave of his hos- 
pitable cavern, the fountains and the wave-washed cliffs, from 
which he so often looked in vain upon the ocean: so inclined 
to love is the uncorrupted mind of man, 

Respecting the bodily sufferings of Philoctetes and the 
manner of representing them, Lessing has in his Laocoin 
declared himself against Winkelmann, and Herder again has 
in the Siluw Critice (Kritische Wiilder) contradicted ing. 
Both the two last writers have made many excellent observa- 
tions on the piece, although we must allow with Herder, that 
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knows what a remarkable Segre of critical acumen is neces- 
oak to discover in many of Raphael's pictures how much 

lly belongs to his own pencil. Sophocles had educated 
his son Iophon to the ic art, and might therefore easily 
receive assistan — from him in the ian labour of com 
sition, especially as it was necessary that the tragedies that 
were to compete for the prize should be ready and got by 
heart by a certain day. On the other hand, he might also 
execute occasional passages for works originally designed by 
the son; and the pieces of this description, in which the hand 
of the master was perceptible, would be naturally attributed 
to the more celebrated name, 
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We may compare perfection in art and to the sum- 
mit of a steep mountain, on which an led toad cannot 
long maintain its position, but immediately rolls down in 
the other side irresistibly. It descends according to the laws 
of gravity with quickness and ease, and one can calmly look 
on while it is seers for the mass follows its natural 
tendency, while the laborious ascent is, in some a 
painful spectacle. Hence it is, for example, that the paintin; 
which See to the of fone art are nee site 
pleasing to the unlearned eye, than those which preceded the 
period of its perfection. The uine connoisseur, on the 
contrary, will hold the pictures of a Zuccheri and others, who 
gave the tone when the great schools of the sixteenth century 
were degenerating into empty and superficial mannerism, to 
be in real and essential worth, far inferior to the works of a 
Mantegna, Perugino, and their contemporaries. Or Ict us 
suppose the eclesiion of art a focus: at equal distances on 
either side, the collected rays occupy equal spaces, but on this 
side they converge towards a common effect; whereas, on the 
other they diverge, till at last they are totally lost. 

We have, besides, a particular reason for censuring without 
reserve the errors of this t; the fact, namely, that our 
own age is infected with the same faults with those which 
Sate for Euripides so much favour, if not esteem, among 

is contemporaries. In our times we have been doomed to 
witness a number of plays which, though in matter and form 
they are far inferior to those of Euripides, bear yet in so far 
a resemblance to them, that while they seduce the feelings 
and corrupt the judgment, ys means of weakly, and some- 
times even tender, emotions, their general tendency is to pro- 
duce a downright moral licentiousness. 

What I shall say on this subject will not, for the most 

possess even the attraction of Pee Although the 
moderns, attracted either by the greater affinity of his views 
with their own sentiments, or led astray by an ill-understood 
opinion of Aristotle, have not unfrequently preferred Euri- 
pides to his two predecessors, and have unquestionably read, 
admired, and imitated him much more; it admits of being 
shown, however, that many of the ancients, and some even of 
the contemporaries of Euripides, held the same opinion of him 
as myself, In Anacharsis we find this mixture of praise ano 
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destiny may, in the courses of a whole trilogy, brighten into 
rips Baas Dip yomee ig tel bigs Sie 
however, has drawn it down from the region of the infinite; 
and with him inevitable necessity not unfrequently degene- 
arphy ey aie Siac: A ingly, he can no 
longer a] it to its proper r, by contrast 
with it, o'keighten the moral Bbctey of seed Rig me 
his pieces turn ‘a steadfast resistance to the decrees of 
fate, or an rally role: thisenon to rekon His cha- 
racters suffer because they must, and not because 
Sari ark a Painakice Gators cinreccaral passion 
and ideal elevation, which we find observed in the same order 
in ocles, and in the sculpture of Greece, Euripides has 
reversed. Passion with him is the first thing; 
next care is for character, and when these endeavours 
him still further scope, he occasionally seeks to Jay ona touch 
of grandeur and dignity, but more frequently a display of 
amiableness, 


Tt has been already admitted that the persons in tragedy 
ought not to be all alike faultless, as there would then be no 

ition among them, and consequently no room for a com- 
plication of plot. But (2s ‘Aristotle observes) Euripides has, 
without any necessity, frequently his characters in 
the blackest colours, as, for example, his Menelaus in Orestes, 
‘The traditions indeed, sanctioned by popular belief, warranted 
him in attributing great crimes to many of the old heroes, but 
hehas also ainatepod them many base and paltry traits of his 
own arbitrary invention. It was by no means the object of 
Euripides to represent the race of heroes as towering in their 
majestic stature above the men of his own age; he rather 
iulsavouss to fill up, or to build over the chasm that yawned 
between hiscontemporaries and that wondrous olden world, and 
‘to come upon the gods and heroes in their undress, a surprise 
of which no greatness, it is said, can stand the test. He intro- 
duces his spectators to a sort of familiar acquaintance with 
them; he does not draw the supernatural and fabulous into 
the circle of humanity (a proceeding which we praised in 
Sophocles), but within the limits of the imperfeet individuality. 
This is the meaning of Sophocles, when he said that “he drew 
men such as they ought to be, Euripides such as they are.” 
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gation, be unquestionably found in the rhythms of his choral 
oe likewise. 
all occasions he lays on, even to overloading, those 

merely corporeal charms which Winkelmann calls a “flattery 
of the gross external seuses ;” whatever is exciting, striking 
—in a word, all that produces a vivid effect, though without 
true worth for the mind and the feelings. He labours for 
effect to a degree which cannot be allowed even to the 
dramatic poet. For example, he hardly ever omits an op) 
tunity of throwing his characters into a sudden and useless 
terror; his old men are everlastingly bemoaning the infir- 
mities of age, and, in particular, are made to crawl with 
trembling limbs, and sighing at the fatigue, up the ascent 
from the orchestra to the stage, which frequently represented 
the slope of a hill. He is always endeavouring to move, and 
for the sake of emotion, he not only violates probability, but 
even sacrifices the coherence of the piece. He is strong in his 
pictures of misfortune; but he often claims our compassion 
not for inward agony of the soul, nor for pain which the 
sufferer endures with manly fortitude, but for mere bodily 
wretchedness, He is fond of reducing his heroes to the eon- 
dition of beggars, of making them suffer hunger and want, 
and bringing them on the stage with all the outward signs of 
it, and clad in rags and tatters, for which pee in 
his Acharnians, bas so Lien h taken him to a 

Euripides was a frequenter of the schools of the philo- 
sophers (he had been a scholar of Anaxagoras, and not, as 
many have erroneously stated, of Socrates, with whom he was 
only connected by social intercourse): and accordingly he 
indulges his vanity in introducing philosophical doctrines on 
all oceasions; in my opinion, in a very imperfect manner, as 
we should not be able to understand these doctrines from his 
statements of them, if we were not previovsly acquainted 
with them. He thinks it too vulgar a thing to believe in the 
gods after the simple manner of the people, and he therefore 
seizes every opportunity of interspersing something of the 
allegorical ‘interpretation of them, and carefully gives his 
spectators to understand that the sincerity of his own belief was 
very problematical. We may distinguish in him a twofol 
character: the poet, whose productions were consecrated to 
religious solemnity, who stood under the protection of religi 


EE 


“For a kingdom it is worth while to commit injustice, but in 


ich he has enjoyed in the arms of C 
captive, and, therefore, by the laws of the heroic ages his coneu- 
bine: she would purchase revenge for a murdered son with 
the and. permitted degradation, of a livi 
bas on He was the first to make the unbridled passion 
a and the unnatural love of a Phmdra, the main sub- 
ject of his dramas, whereas from the manners of the ancients, 
we may easily conceive why love, which among them was 
much less dignified by tender feelings than among ourselves, 
shou! Nskssdiky ao oubvardlasbesnilaee cane fie ee itaage 
dies. With all the umportance which he has assigned to hii 


and it is impossible to deny that he abounds in passages 
sw 


excellence of the male; together with many maxims of juse- 
hold wisdom: with all which he was evidently endeavouring 
one court to the men, who formed, if not the whole, cer- 
tainly the most considerable portion of his audience. A cut- 
ting saying and an epi of Sophocles, on this subject, have 
been preserved, in which he accounts for the (pretended) mis+ 
ery, of Euripides by his experience of their pereeamsine 
course of his own illicit amours. In the manner in whi 
women are painted by Euripides, we may observe, upon the 
whole, sensibility even for the more noble graces of 
female modesty, but no genuine esteem. 
oe substantial freedom in treating the fables, phigh wee 
one of the prerogatives of the tragic art, is frequently carri 
by Euripides to the extreme of licence. Te well. known, 
t the fables of Hyginuis, which differ so essentially from 
those generally received, were extracted from his 
pieces. As he frequently rejected all the incidents which 
were generally known, and to which the people were accus- 
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rire Many of his scenes have altogether the ee 
Eater iisietirst ties cerastspas iharoartied in te ge 
tion, (with sometimes a third for a judge,) do not e 
themselves to the matter in hand, but expatiate in a wide 
field, accusing their adversaries or defending themselves with 
all the adroitness of practised advocates, and not unfrequently 
with all the windings and subterfuges of pettifogging syco- 
In this way the poet endeavoured to ce his 
poetry entertaining to the Athenians, by its resemblance to 
their favourite daily occupation of conducting, deciding, or 
at least listening to lawsuits. On this account Quinctilian 
expressly recommends him to the young orator, and with 
great Abts as capable of furnishing him with more instruc- 
tion the older tragedians. But such a recommendation 
it is evident is little to his credit; for eloquence may, no 
hd have its place in the drama when it is consistent with 
character and the object of the sup speaker, to 
allow rhetoric to the place of ores and a 
ous expression of the feelings, is anything but poetic 
The style of Euripides is upon the anu too loose, although 
he has many happy images and ingenious turns: he has 
neither the dignity and energy of Hechylus nor the chaste 
iecGideryoteploles: 0 lasia expressions he frequently 
affects the singular and the uncommon, but presently 
into the ordinary; the tone of the discourse often sounds very 
familiar, and descends from the elevation of the cothurnus to 
the level ground. In this respect, as well as in the attempt 
(which frequently borders only too closely on the Indicrous,) 
to paint certain characteristic peculiarities, (for instance, the 
awkward carriage of the Bacchus-stricken Penthens in his 
female attire, the gluttony of Hercules, and his boisterous 
demands on the hospitality of Admetus,) Euripides was a 
precursor of the new comedy, to which he an evident 
inclination, as he frequently paints, under the names of the 
heroic ages, the men and manners of his own times. Hence 
Menander expressed a most marked admiration for him, and 
‘imed himself his scholar; and we have a fragment of 
Philemon, which displays such an extravagant admiration, 
that it hardly ap) ‘to have been seriously meant. “If 
the dead,” he either himself says, or makes one of his cha- 
racters to say, “had indeed any sensation, as some people 
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LECTURE IX. 
son between the af. the Bleotra of 
Comparison Choephers ot Lee Sophocles, 


‘Tue relation in which Euripides stood to his two great pre- 
decessors, may be set in the clearest light by a com 
between their three pieces which we fortunately still poseelt 
on the same subject, namely, the avenging mi of Clytem- 
nestra by her son Orestes. 

The scene of the Choephore of Zschylus is laid in front of 
the royal palace; the tomb of Agamemnon aj on the 
a6 Orestes appears at the sepulchre, with his faithful 

les, and opens the play (which is unfortunately some- 
mutilated at the commencement,) with a prayer to Mer- 
cury, and with an invocation to his father, in which he 
 Aiveeteg to avenge him, and to whom he consecrates a lock of 
is hair. \He sees a female train in mourning weeds issuing 
from the palace, to bring a libation to the grave; and, as he 
thinks he recognises his sister among them, he aside 
with Pylades in order to observe them unperceiv The 
chorus, which consists of captive Trojan virgins, in a speech, 
accompanied with mournful gestures, reveals the occasion of 
their coming, namely, a fearful dream of Clytemnestra; it 
adds its own dark forebodings of an impending retribution of 
Ei iscly dst aca herwadle ita Jot 1a dati tlie aS 
unrighteous masters.) Electra demands of the chorus whether 
she shall fulfil the commission of her hostile mother, or pour 
out their offerings in silence; and then, in compliance with 
their advice, she also offers up a prayer to the subterranean 
Mercury and to the soul of her father, in her own name and 
that of the absent Orestes, that he may appear as the avenger. 
While pouring ont the offering she joins the chorus in lainen- 
tations for the departed hero. Presently, finding a lock of 
hair resembling her own in colour, and seeing footsteps near 
the graye she conjectures that her brother has been there; 
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door of the women’s apartment. She hears it, comes forward, 
and calls for an axe to defend herself; but as Orestes instan- 
taneously rushes on her with the bloody sword, her courage 
fails her, and, most affectingly, she holds up to him the breast 
at which she had suckled him. Hesitating in his purpose, he 
oats Pylades, who in a few pare pre 

‘most it reasons to ist; after a brief dialogue 
eee a fone oe eae 
slay her beside the body of Aigisthus. In a solemn ode the 
chorus exults in the consummated retribution. The doors of 
the palace are thrown open, and disclose in the chamber the 
two dead bodies laid sidoby side on one bed. Orestes orders 
the servants to unfold the garment in whose capacious folds 
his father was muffled when he was slain, that it are be seen 
by all; the chorus recognise on it the stains of blood, and 
mourn afresh the murder of Agamemnon. Orestes, feeling 
his mind already becoming confused, seizes the first moment 
to justify his acts, and having declared his intention of repair- 
ing to Delphi to purify himself from his blood-guiltiness, flies 
in terror the furies of his mother, whom the chorus does 
not perceive, but conceives to be a mere phantom of his ima- 
gination, but who, nevertheless, will no longer allow him any 
er The chorus concludes with a reflection on the scene 
Gt au ree ane Keeani te ron PAS Rites eee 


The scene of the Electra of Sophocles is also laid before the 
peas but does not contain the grave of Agamemnon. At 
of day Pylades, Orestes, and the guardian slave who had 

been ees on that bloody day, enter the stage as just 
arriving a nodes country. The keeper who acts as his 
guide commences with a description of his native city, and he 
is answered by Orestes, who recounts the commission given 
him by Apollo, and the manner in which he intends to carry 
it into execution, after which the young man puts up a 
yer to his domestic and to the honse of his fathers. 
lectra is heard complaining within; Orestes is desirous of 
greeting her without ialay but the old man leads him away 
to offer a sacrifice at the grave of his father. Electra then 
appears, and pours out her sorrow in a pathetic address to 
heaven, and in a prayer to the infernal deities her unconquer- 
able desire of revenge. Thé chorus, which consists of native 
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memnon's grave, 

returns from his week ae thinks it iets indecorous in is 

dey nv beh men, but when he hears that 
rought ek vot he invites them in Aa 


ae L srciptiee tema len ora isd 
at least each for one day. She dispatches him to 

old keeper and preseryer who lives hard by them, to bid him him 
come and bring something with him to entertain the st 

and the peasant muttering wise saws about riches 
and moderation. The chorus bursting out into an ode on the 
expedition of the Greeks against Troy, describes at 
Iength the figures wrought on the shield which Ac 
received from Thetis, and concludes with cueing a wish 
that Clytemnestra may be punished for her wic! 

‘The old guardian, who with no small difficulty ascends the 
hill towards the house, brings Electra a lamb, a cheese, and a 
skin of wine; he then begins to weep, not failing of course to 
wipe his eyes with his tattered garments. In reply to the 
questions of Electra he states, that at the grave of Agamem- 
non he found traces of an oblation and a lock of hair; from 
which circumstance he conjectured that Orestes had been 
there. We have then an allusion to the means which Asch: 
lus had employed to bring about the recognition, namely, 
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upbraids in a long speech with its follies and crimes, and 
Belews things says to it, it is never well to marry a 
woman with whom one has previously lived in illicit inter- 
course; that it is an unseemly thing when a woman obtains 
the mastery in a family, &e, Clytemnestra is now seen 
approuching 5 Orestes begins to have scruples of conscience us 
to his purpose of murdering a mother, and the anthority of 
the oracle, but yields to the persuasions of Electra, and agrees 
to do the within the house. The queen arrives, drawn 
in a chariot sumptuously hung with tapestry, and surrounded 
‘Trojan slaves; Eleotra makes an offer to assist her in 
lighting, which, however, is declined. Clytemnestra then 
hes the sacrifice of Iphigenia as a justification of her own 
conduct towards Agamemnon, and even upon her daugh- 
ter to state her reasons in condemnation, that an opportunity 
may be given to the latter of delivering a subtle, captious 
harangue, in which, among other things, she reproaches her 
mother with having, during the absence of Agamemnon, sat 
before her mirror, and studied her toilette too much. With 
all this Clytemnestra is not provoked, even though her daugh- 
ter does not hesitate to declare her intention of putting her to 
death if ever it should be in her power; she makes inquiries 
about her daughter’s supposed confinement, and enters the but 
to prepare the necessary sacrifice of purification. 
accompanies her with a sarcastic Ne On this the chorus 
begins an ode on retribution: the shrieks of the murdered 
woman are heard within the house, and the brother and sister 
come out stained with her blood. They are full of repentance 
and despair at the deed which they have committed; increase 
their remorse by repeating the pitiable words and gestures of 
their dying parent. Orestes determines on flight into foreign 
lands, while Electra asks, “Who will now take me in mar- 
riage?” Castor and Pollux, their uncles, appear in the air, 
abuse Apollo on account of his oracle, command Orestes, in 
order to save himself from the Furies, to submit to the sentence 
of the Areopagus, and conclude with predicting a number of 
events which are yet to happen to him. They then enjoin a 
marriage between Electra and Pylades; who are to take her 
first husband with them to Phocis, and there richly to pro- 
vide for him. After a further outburst of sorrow, the brother 
and sister take leave of one another for life, and the piece 
concludes, 
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in the old man, while the fact that Sophocles as well a: 
Aischylus has left Pylades silent, is a proof how carefully 
ancient art disdained ‘all unnecessary surplusage. 

But what more especially characterizes the tragedy of 
Seay is the heavenly serenity beside a subject so ter- 
rific, the fresh air of life and youth which breathes through 
the whole, The bright divinity of Apollo, who enjoined t 
deed, seoms to shed his influence over it; oven the break of 
day, in the opening scene, is significant, The grave and the 
world of shadows, are kept in the background: what in 
Aschylus is effected by the spirit of the murdered monarch, 

wroceeds here from the heart of the still living Electra, which 
is endowed with an equal capacity for inextinguishable hatred 
or ardent love. The disposition to avoid everything dark 
and ominous, is remarkable even in the very first speech of 
, where he says he feels no concern at being thought 
dead, so long as he knows himself to le alive, and in the 
full enjoyment of health and strength. He is not beset with 
misgivings or stings of conscience either before or after the 
ileal so that the determination is more steadily maintained 
by Sophocles than in AEschylus; and the appalling scene with 
Pegi mus, and the reserving him for an ignominious death to 
the very close of the piece, is more austere and solemn than 
anything in the older drama. ¢ Clytemnestra’s dreams furnish 
the most striking token of the relation which the two poets 
bear to each other: both are equally appropriate, significant, 
and ominous; that of AEschylus is grander, but appalling to 
the senses; that of Sophocles, in its very fearfulness, majes- 
tically beautiful. > 

The piece of Euripides is a singular example of poetic, or 
rather unpoetic obliquity; we should never have done were 
we to attempt to point out all its absurdities and contradic- 
tions. Why, for instance, does Orestes fruitlessly torment 
his sister by maintaining his incognito so long! The poet, 
two, makes it a light matter to throw aside whatever stands 
in his way, as in the case of the peasant, of whom, after his 

ure 10 summon the old keeper, we have no farther 
account. Partly for the suke of appearing original, and 
partly from an idea that to make Orestes kill the king and 
queen in the middle of their capital would be inconsistent 
with probability, Euripides has involved himself in still 
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LECTURE X, 
Works of Eurij The Satirical Drama— 
‘Character of the remaining Tren Poke, 


Or the plays of Euripides, which have come down to us in 
great number, we can only give a very short and general 
account, 

On the score of beautiful morality, there is none of them, 
pobere, so deserving of praise as the Alcestis, Her reso- 
lution to die, and the farewell which she takes of her husband 
and children, are depicted with the most overpowering pa- 
thos. The poet's forbearance, in not allowing the heroine to 
oes on her return from the infernal world, lest he might 

ww aside the mysterious veil which shrouds the condition of 
the dead, is deserving of high praise. Admetus, it is true, 
and more especially his father, sink too much in our esteem 
from their selfish love of life; and Hercules appears, at first, 
blunt even to rudeness, afterwards more noble and worthy of 
himself, and at last jovial, when, for the sake of the joke, he 
introduces to Admetus his veiled wife as a new bride, 

Iphigenia in Aulis is a subject peculiarly suited to the 
tastes and powers of Euripides; the object here is to excite a 
tender emotion for the innocent and child-like simplicity of 
the heroine: but Iphigenia is still very far from being an 
Antigone. Aristotle has already remarked that the charac- 
ter is not well sustained throughout. “ Iphigenia imploring,” 
ho eays, “has no resemblance to Iphigénia petra yield- 
ing herself up a willing sacrifice.” 

Zon is also one of his most delightful pieces, on account of 
the picture of innocence and priestly sanctity in the boy 
whose name it bears. In the course of the plot, it is true, 
there are not a few improbabilities, makeshifts, and repeti- 
tions; and the Seeaniciptns produced by a falsehood, in wiih 
both gods and men unite against Xuthus, can hardly be satis- 
factory to our feelings. 
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confused, dark suggestion of it. When she does pnt it in 
execution, her thirst of revenge on Jason might, we shouid 
have thought, have been sufficiently slaked by the horrible 
death of his young wife and her father; and the new motive, 
uamely, that Jason, as she pretends, would infallibly murder 
the children, and therefore she must anticipate him, will by 
no means bear examination. For she could as easily have 
sayed the living children with herself, as have carried off their 
dead bodies in the dragon-chariot, Still this may, perhaps, 
be justified by the perturbation of mind into which she was 
plunged by the crime she had perpetrated. 

Perhaps it was such pictures of universal sorrow, of the fall 
of flourishing families and states from the greatest. glory to 
the lowest misery, nay, to entire annihilation, as Kuripides 
has sketched in the Troades, that gained for him, from Ari- 
stotle, the title of the most tragic of poets, The concluding 
scene, where the captive ladies, allotted as slaves to different 
masters, leave Troy in flames behind them, and proceed 
towards the ships, is truly grand. It is impossible, however, 
for « piece to have less action, in the energetical sense of 
the word: it is a series of situations and events, which have 
no other conuexion than that of a common origin in the 
ture of Troy, but in no respect have they a common aim. The 
accumulation of helpless suffering, against which the will and 
sentiment even are not allowed to revolt, at last wearies us, 
and exhausts our compassion. The greater the struggle to 
avert a calamity, the deeper the impression it makes when it 
bursts forth after all. But when so little concern is shown, as 
is here the case with Astyanax, for the speech of Talthybins 
prevents even the slightest attempt to save him, the tor 
soon acquiesces in the result. In this way Enuripi fre- 
quently fails. In the ceaseless demands which this play makes 
on our compassion, the pathos is not duly economized and 
brought to a climax: for instance, Andromache’s lament. over 
her living son is much more heart-rending than that of He- 
cuba for her dead one. The effect of the latter is, however, 
aided by the sight of the little corpse lying on Hector's shield, 
Indeed, in the composition of this Bice the poet has evidently 
reckoned much on ocular effect: thus, for the sake of contrast 
with the captive ladies, Helen appears splendidly dressed, 
Andromache is mounted on a car laden with spoils; and 7 
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nices perish by each other's hands; over their dead bodios 
Jocasta falls by her own hand ; par ‘ives who have made 
war yy are in battle; Polynices remains 
Somes) ; and Tasty, CEdipae and Antigone er driven into 
exile. After this enumeration of the incidents, the Scholiast 
aptly notices the arbitrary manner in which the poet has pro- 

led, “This drama,” says he, “ is beautiful in theatrical 
effect, even because it is full of incidents totally foreign to the 
proper action. Antigone looking down from the walls has 
nothing to do with the action, aid Polynices enters the town 
under the safe-conduct of a truce, without any effect being 
thereby produced. After all the rest the banished CEdipus 
and a wordy ode are tacked on, being equally to no purpose.” 
This is a severe criticism, but it is just. 

Not more lenient is the Scholiast on Orestes: “ This piece,” 
he says, “is one of those which produce a great effect on the 
wage, but with respect to characters it is extremely bad ; for, 
with the exception of Pylades, all the rest are for no- 
thing.” Moreover, “Its eatasttophe is more suitable to comedy 
than tragedy.” This drama begins, indeed, in the most agitatin; 
manner. Orestes, after the murder of his mother, is represent 
lying on his bed, afflicted with anguish of soul and madness; 

lectra sits at his feet, and she and the choras remain in 
trembling expectation of his awaking. Afterwards, however, 
everything takes a perverse turn, and ends with the most 
violent strokes of stage effect. 

The Iphigenia in Tauris, in which the fate of Orestes ie 
still further followed out, is less wild and extravagant, but in 
the representation both of character or passion, it seldom rises 
above mediocrity. The mutual recognition between brother 
and sister, after such adventures and actions, as that Iphigenia, 
who had herself once trembled before the bloody altar, was on 
the point of devoting her brother to a similar fate, produces no 
more than a transient emotion. The flight of Orestes and his 
sister is not highly calculated to excite our interest: the arti- 
fice by which Iphigenia brings it about is readily credited b 
Thoas, who does not attempt to make any opposition till bot! 
are safe, and then he is appeased by one of the ordinary divine 
interpositions. This device has been so used and abused by 
Euripides, that in nine out of his eighteen tragedies, a divinity 
descends to unravel the complicated knot. 
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mixed up the fabulous witn the historical, lay astonishing 
stress: the protection they are said to have afforded to the 
children of Hercules, the ancestors of the Lacedwmonian 
kings, from the ution of Eurystheus, and their going 
to war with Thebes on behalf of Adrastus, king of Argos, 
and forcing the Thebans to give the rites of burial to the 
Seven Chieftains and their host. The Supplices was, us 
we know, “fees de during the Peloponnesian war, after the 
conclusion of a treaty between the Argives and tho Lacedw- 
monians; and was intended to remind the Argives of their 
ancient obligation to Athens, and to show how little they 
could hope to prosper in the war against the Athenians. The 
Heraclide was undoubtedly written with a similar view in 
respect to Lacedwmon. Of the two pieces, however, which 
are both cast in the same mould, the Female Suppliants, 
80 called from the mothers of the fullen heroes, is by far the 
richest in poetical merit; the Heraclidw appears, as it. were, 
but a faint impression of the other. In the former piece, it 
is true, Theseus appears at first in a somewhat unamiable 
light, upbraiding, as he does, the unfortunate Adrastus with 
his errors at such great length, and perhaps with so little 
justice, before he condescends to assist him; again the dispu- 
tation between Theseus and the Argive herald, as to the 
superiority of a monarchical or 2 demoeratical constitution, 
ought in justice to be banished from the e to the rheto- 
tical schools; while the moral eulogium of A us over the 
fallen heroes is, at least, very much out of place. I am con- 
vinced that Euripides was here drawing the characters of 
particular Athenian generals, who had fallen in some battle 
or other. But even in this case the passage cannot be justified 
in a dramatic point of view; however, without such an object, 
it would have been silly and ridiculous in describing those 
heroes of the age of Hercules, (a Capaneus, for instance, who 
set even heaven itself at defiance,) to have launched out into 
the praise of their civic virtues. How apt Euripides was 
to wander from his subject in allusions to perfectly extraneous 
matters, and sometimes even to himself, we may see from 
a speech of Adrastus, who most impertinently is made to say, 
“Tt is not fair that the poet, while he delights others 
with his works, should himself suff-r inconvenience.” How- 
ever, the funeral lamentations and the swan-like song of 
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ner of improving mythology bears a resemblance to the Zales 
of the Thousand a ‘One Nights, 
Modern philologists have dedicated voluminous treatises, to 
e the spuriousness of Zhesus, the subject of which is taken 
m the eleventh book of the Iliad. Their opinion is, that 
the piece contains such a number of improbabilities and con- 
tradictions, that it is altogether unwo: of Euripides. But 
this is by no means a legitimate conclusion. not the 
faults which they censure unavoidably follow from the 
selection of an intractable subject, so very inconvenient as a 
nightly enterprise? The question respecting the genuineness 
of any work, turns not eo much on its merits or demerits, as 
rather on the resemblance of its style and peculiarities to 
those of the pretended author. The few words of the Scho- 
liast amount to a very different opinion: “Some have con- 
sidered this drama to be spurious, and not the work of 
Enuripides, because it bears many traces of the style of Sopho- 
cles. But it is Gees the Didesclin as his, = its 
accuracy with respect to the jomena. of the starry heaven 
betrays the hand of Eurij iden.” I think I understand what 
is here meant by the style of Sophocles, but it is rather in 
detached scenes, than in the general plan, that I at all discern 
it. Hence, if the piece is to be taken from Euripides, I 
should be disposed to attribute it to some eclectic imitator, but 
one of the school of Sophocles rather than of that of Euri- 
ides, and who lived only a little later than both. This 
Pinter from the familiarity of many of the scones, for tragedy 
at this time was fast sinking into the domestic tragedy; 
Spliorias at o/ ntl Tabor period; tho Alesandsan age; fall 
into an opposite error of bombast. 
The Cyclops is a satiric drama. This is a bie and lower 
ies of ie , as we have alre: in passin, 
Lone iteite sve relaxation for the mind, after 
the engrossing severity of tragedy, appears to have given rise 
to the auiie taste, ta indeed io the after-piece if neral. 
The satiric drama never possessed an independent existence; 
it was thrown in by way of an appendage to several tragedies, 
and to judge from that we know of it, was always consider- 
ably shorter than the others, In external form it resembled 
‘Tragedy, and the materials were in like manner mythological. 
The distinctive mark was a chorus consisting of satyrs, who 
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man who had already perhaps been a General, appeared 
publicly in woman's alee) i] as, on account of the feeble- 
ness of his voice, he could not. play the leading part of Nau- 
sican, took perhaps the mute under part of a maid, for the 
sake of giving to the representation of his piece the slight 
ornament of bodily agility. 

The history of ancient tragedy ends with Euripides, 
although there were a number of still later tragedians; Agu- 
thon, for instance, whom Aristophanes describes as fragrant 
with ointment and crowned with flowers, and in whose mouth 
Plato, in his Symposium, puts a discourse in the taste of the 
suphist Gorgias, full of most exquisite ornaments and 
empty tautologieal antitheses. He was the first to abandon 
mythology, as furnishing the natural materials of tragedy, and 
occasionally wrote pieces with purely fictitious names, (this is 
worthy of notice, as forming a transition towards the new 
comedy,) one of which was called the Flower, and was pro- 
bably therefore neither seriously affecting nor terrible, but in 
the style of the idyl, and pleasing, 

The Alexandrian scholars, among their other lucubrations, 
attempted also the composition of tragedien but if we are to 
judge of them from the only piece which has come down to 
us, the Alerandra of Lycophron, which consists of an endicss 
monologue, full of prophecy, and overladen with obscure 
mythology, these productions of a subtle dilettantism must 
have been extremely inanimate and untheatrical, and every 
way devoid of interest. The creative powers of the Greeks 
were, in this department, so completely exhausted, that they 
were forced to content themselves with the repetition of the 
works of their ancient masters, 
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LECTURE XI. 


The Old Comedy proved to be completely a contrast to _ 
Parody—Ideality of Comedy the reverse of that of y—Mi 
Caprice—Allegoric and Political Signification—The Chorus and its 
Parabases. 


We now leave Tragic Poetry to occupy ourselves with an 
entirely opposite ies, the Old Comedy. Striking as this 
diversity is, we shall, however, commence with pointing out a 
certain symmetry in the contrast and certain relations between 
them, which have a tendency to exhibit the essential charac- 
ter of both in a clearer light. In forming a judgment of the 
Old Comedy, we must banish every idea of what is called 
Comedy by the moderns, and what went by the same name 
among the Greeks themselves at a later period. These two 
ies of Comedy differ from each other, not only in acci- 
ental peculiarities, (such as the introduction in the old of 
real names and characters,) but essentially and diametrically. 
We must also guard against entertaining such a notion of the 
Old Comedy as would lead us to regard it as the rude begin- 
nings of the more finished and cultivated comedy of a subse. 
uent age*, an idea which many, from the unbridled licen- 
tiousness of the old comic writers, have been led to entertain. 
On the contrary the former is the genuine portic species; but 
the New Comedy, as I shall show in due course, is its decline 
into prose and reality. 
We shall form the best idea of the Old Comedy, by con- 


* This is the purport of the section of Burthelemy in the Anacharsis 
on the Old Comedy: one of the puorest and most erroneous parts of his 
work. With the pitiful presumption of ignorance, Voltaire pronounced a 
sweeping condemnation of Aristophanes, (in other places, and in his PAilo- 
sophical Dictionary under Art. Athée), and the modern French critics have 
for the most part followed his example. We may, however, find the founda- 
tion of all the erroneous opinions of the moderns on this subject, and the 
same prosaical mode of viewing it, in Plutarch’s parallel between Aristo- 
phanes and Menander. 
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it as the direct opposite of Tragedy. This was pro- 
ashy fii Memniag cP ths oper tion 8 Socrates, which is 2a 
by Plata towards the end of his Symposium, He tells us that, 
the other guests were dispersed or had fallen asleep, 
Socrates was left awake with Aristophanes and Agathon, and 
that while he drank with them ont of a large cup, he forced 
them to confess, however unwillingly, that it is the business 
of one and the same man to be equally master of tragic and 
comic composition, and that the tragic is, in virtue of 
his art, comic poet also. This was not only repugnant to the 
general opinion, which wholly separated the two kinds of 
talent, but also to all experience, inasmuch as no tragic poet 
had ever attempted to shine in omedy, nor conversely; his 
remark, therefore, can only have been meant to apply to the 
inmost essence of the things. Thus at another time, tho 
Platonic Socrates says, on the subject of comic imitation: 
“All sepoaiias can be fully understood only by and through 
each other; consequently we can only know what is serious 
knowing also what is laughable ‘and Indicrous.” If the 
ivine Plato by working out tuat dialogue had been pleased 
to communicate his own, or his master's thoughts, respecting 
these two kinds of poetry, we should have been spared the 
necessity of the following investigation, 

One tof the relation o! Peale ie Sig poaisy AY 
‘be comprehended under the idea of parody. This parody 
however, is one infinitely more powerful than that of the 
mock heroic poem, as the subject parodied, by means of 
Reais sap reseriatites Sacqutred.qaiteadeibbe tod ef ali 
and presence in the mind, from what the epopée did, whi 
relating the transactions of a distant age, retired, as it were, 
with them into the remote olden time. The comic parody was 
brought out when the thing parodied was fresh in recollection, 
and as the representation took place on the same stage where 
the spectators were accustomed to see its serious original, 
this circumstance must have greatly contributed to heighten 
the effect of it, placearets not merely single scenes, 
but the very form of tragic composition was parodied, and 
doubtless the parody extended not only to the poetry, but 
also to the music and dancing, to the acting itself, and 
the scenic decoration. Nay, even where the drama trod 
in the footsteps of the plastic arts, it was still the subject 
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sentation itself is serious, and regularly tied down to a certain 
aim. Tn the Old Comedy the form was sportive, and a seem- 
ing aimlessness reigned throughout ; the whole poem was one 
big jest, which again contained within itself a world of sepa- 
rate jests, of which each occupied its own place, without 

to trouble itself about the rest. In ly, 

if I may be allowed to make my meaning plain 

comparison, the monarchical constitution prevails, but a 
monarchy without despotism, such as it was in the heroic 
times of the Greeks : everything yields a willing obedience to 
the dignity of the heroic sceptre. Comedy, on the other 
hand, is the democracy of poetry, and is more inclined even 
to the confusion of anarchy than to any circumscription of 
the general liberty of its mental powers and purposes, and 
even of its separate thonghts, sallies, and allusions. 

Whatever is dignified, noble, and grand in human nature, 
admits only of « serious aud earnest representation; for 
whoever hagas te to represent: it, feels himself, as it were, in 
the presence of a superior being, and is consequently awed 

d restrained by it. The comic poet, therefore, must divest 

characters of all such qualities; he must place himself 
without the sphere of them; nay, even deny altogether their 
existence, and form an ideal of human nature the direct oppo- 
site of that of the ians, namely, as the odious and base. 
But as the tragic ide: not a collective model of all possible 
virtues, so neither does this converse ideality consist in an 
aggregation, vowhere to be found in real life, of all moral 
enormities and marks of degeneracy, but rather in a depen- 
dence on the animel part of human nature, in that want of 
freedom and independence, that want of coherence, those 
inconsistencies of the inward man, in which all folly and 
infatuation originate. 

The earnest ideal consists of the unity and harmonious 

* blending of the sensual man with the menial, such as may be 
most clearly recognised in Sculpture, where the perfection of 
form is merely a symbol of mental perfection and the loftiest 
moral ideas, and where the body i: pervaded by soul, 
and spiritualized even to a 
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of realit He is at liberty, therefore, to invent 
an action as wrbitrary and fantastic as possible; it may even 
be unconnected and unreal, if only it be calculated to place a 
circle of comic incidents and characters in the most glaring 
light. In this last respect, the work should, nay, must, have 
a leading aim, or it will otherwise be in want of keeping; 
and in this view also the comedies of Ari may 
be considered as perfectly ical. But then, to pre- 
serve the comic inspiration, this aim must be made a matter 
of diversion, and be concealed beneath a medley of all sorts 
of out-of-the-way matters. opr ieee aly commencement, 
namely, under the hands of its Dorie founder, Epicharmus, 
borrowed its materials chiefly from the mythical world. Even 
in its maturity, to judge from the titles of many lost plays of 
i nes and his contemporaries, it does not seem to have 
renounced this choice altogether, as at a later period, in the 
interval between the old and new comedy, it returned, for 
agen reasons, with a natural predilection to mythol 
jut as aS eae sede ce matter een is here in its 
lace, nothing can be more ‘ite to 
the Laloroae form of a than the most Tagen aad 
serious concerns of men, public life and the state naturally 
became the at scree subject-matter of the Old Comedy. It is, 
therefore, altogether political; and private and family life, 
beyond which the new never soars, was only introduced occu- 
sionally and indirectly, in so far as it might have a reference 
to public life. The Chorus is therefore essential to it, as 
being in some sort a representation of the public: it must by 
no means be considered as a mere aceii Psd wien 
be accounted for by the local origin of the Old Comedy; we 
may assign its existence to a more substantial renson—its 
necessity for a complete parody of the ic form. It con- 
tributes also to the expression of that gladness of which 
‘Comedy was the most unrestrained effusion, for in all the 
national and religious festivals of the Greeks, choral songs, 
accompanied by cing, were performed, The comic chorus 
forms itself occasionally into such sn espioeae of public 
joy, as, for instance, when the women who celebrate the 
iw in the piece that bears that name, in the midst 
catheanoaartiauerdeoliotien, begin to chant their melodions 
hymn, just as in a real festival, in honour of the presiding 
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day, and is often founu ta be attended with great success, 
although unconditionally reprobated by many critics. I shall 
afterwards examine how far, and in what departments of 


. comedy, these allusions are admissible. 


To sum up in a few words the aim and object of Tragedy 
and Comedy, we may observe, that as Tragedy, by painful 
emotions, elevates us to the most dignified views of humanity, 
being, in the words of Plato, “the imitation of the most beau- 
tiful and most excellent life ;’ Comedy, on the other hand, by 
its jocose and depreciatory view of all things, calls forth the 
most petulant hilarity. 
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LECTURE XII. 


His Character as an Artist—Description and Character of 
his remaining Works—A Scene, translated from the Acharna, by way 


of Appendix. 


Or the Old Comedy but one writer has come down to us 
and we cannot, therefore, in forming an estimate of his 
merits, enforce it by a comparison with other masters. Aris- 
tophanes had many predecessors, Magnes, Cratinus, Crates, 
and others; he was indeed one of the latest of this school, for 
he outlived the Old Comedy. We have no reason, however, 
to believe that we witness in him its decline, as we do that of 
Tragedy in the case of the last tragedian; in all probabilit 

the Od Comedy was still rising in perfection, and he himself 
one of its most finished authors. tt was very different with 
the Cld Comedy and with Tragedy; the latter dicd a natural, 
and the former a violent death. Tragedy ceased to exist, 
because that species of poetry seemed to be exhausted, because 
it was abandoned, and because no one was now able to rise to 
the pitch of its elevation. Comedy was deprived by the hand 
of power of that unrestrained freedom which was necessa 

to its existence. Horace, in a few words, informs us of this 
catastrophe: “After these (Thespis and A‘schylus) followed 
the Old Comedy, not without great merit; but its freedom 
degenerated into licentiousness, and into a violence which 
deserved to be checked by law. The law was enacted, and 
the Chorus sunk into disgraceful silence as soonas it was 
deprived of the right to injure*.” Towards the end of the Pe- 
loponnesian war, when a few individuals, in violation of the 
constitution, had assumed the supreme authority in Athens, a 
law was enacted, giving every person attacked by comio 


* Successit vetus his comedia, non sine mult& 
Laude, sed in vitium libertas excidit, et vim 
Dignam lege regi: lex est accepta: chorusque 
Turpiter obticuit, sublato jure nocendi. 
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poets a remedy by law. Moreover, the introduction of real 
persons on the stage, or the use of such masks as bore a 
resemblance to their features, &c., was prohibited. This gave 
rise to what is called the Middle Comedy. The form still con- 
tinued much the same; and the representation, if not per- 
fectly allegorical, was nevertheless a parody, But the essence 
was taken away, and this species must have become insipid 
when it could no longer be seasoned by the salt of personal 
ridicule. Its whole attraction consisted in fea jocularly 
the reality that came nearest home to every one of the spec- 
tators, that is, in representing it under the light of the most 
preposterous perversity; and how was it possible now to lash 
even the general mismanagement of the state-affairs, if no 
offence was to be given to individuals? I cannot, therefore, 
with Horace in his opinion that the abuse gave rise to 
restriction. The Old Comedy flourished with 
Athenian liberty; and both were oppressed under the same 
circumstances, and by the same persons, So far were the 
calumnies of Aristophanes from having been the occasion of 
the death of Socrates, as, without a knowl of history, 
many persons have thought proper to assert (for the Clouds 
were composed a great number of years before), that it was 
the very same revolutionary despotism that reduced to 
silence alike the sportive censure of Aristophanes, and also 
punished with death the graver animadversions of the incor- 
Eiectges Socrates. Neither do we see that the perseeuting 
jokes of Aristophanes were in any way detrimental to Euri- 
pides: the free people of Athens beheld alike with admiration 
the tragedies of the one, and their Parody by the other, re- 
presented on the same stage; they every variety of 
talent to flourish undisturbed in the enjoyment of equal rights. 
Never did a sovereign, for such was the Athenian people, 
listen more good-humouredly to the most unwelcome truths, 
and even allow itself to be openly laughed at, And even if 
the abuses in the public administration were not by these 
means corrected, still it was a grand point that this unsparing 
exposure of them was tolerated: Besides, Aristophanes always 
shows himself a zealous patriot; the ower Ceiag filo 
whom he attacks are the same persons the grave Thuey- 
dides describes as so pernicious. In the midst of civil war, 
which destroyed for ever the prosperity of Greece, he was 
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language of conversation contracted a certain coarseness, as is 
always the case under similar circumstances. In modern 
Enrope, since the origin of chivalry, women have given the 
tone to social life, and to the respectful homage which we 
yield to them, we owe the prevalence of a nobler morality in 
conversation, in the fine arts, and in poetry. Besides, the 
ancient comic writers, who took the world as they found it, 
had before their eyes a very great degree of corruption of 
morals, 

‘The most honourable testimony in favour of Aristophanes 
is that of the sage Plato, who in an epigram says, that the 
Graces chose his soul for their abode, who was constantl, 
reading him, and transmitted the Clouds, (thie very play, in 
which, with the meshes of the sophists, philosophy itself, and 
even his master Socrates, was attacked), to Dionysius the 
elder, with the remark, that from it he would be best able to 
understand the state of things at Athens. He could hardl: 
mean merely that the play was a proof of the unbridl 
democratic freedom which “prevailed in Athens; but must 
have intended it as an sokiowledindens of the poet's pe 
found knowledge of the world, and his insight into the whole 
machinery of the civil constitution. Plato has also admirabl: 
characterised him in his Symposium, where he puts into his 
mouth a speech on love, which Aristophanes, far from every 
thing like high enthusiasm, considers merely in a sensual 
view. His description of it is, however, equally bold and 
ingenious. 

e might apply to the pieces of Aristophanes the motto of 
a pleasant and acute adventurer in Goéthe: “Mad, but 
clever.” In them we are best enabled to conceive why the 
Dramatic Art in general was consecrated to Bacchus: it is 
the intoxication of poetry, the Bacchanalia of fun. This 
faculty will at times assert its rights as well as others; and 
hence several nations have set apart certain festivals, such as 
Saturnalia, Carnivals, &c., in which the people may give 
themselves ehtayeibee up to frolicsome follies, that when once 
the fit is over, they may for the rest of the remain quiet, 
and apply themselves to serious business. The Old Comedy is 
a gtceral| uerade of the world, during which much passes 
that is not snthorised by the ordinary rules of propriety; but 
during which much also that is diverting, witty, and even in« 
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‘ness of perception was requisite to catch in passing the light- 
co err he a etd aie 


pemiiegy syllshel We aay bol boldly affirm, that notwith 
a le re ma; with 
standing all the explanations w! ytd apatiae diedemr gs 4 
notwithstanding the accumulation of learning which has been 
spent upon vie ip san nt ae paeh hanes is | 
Tectega tie susioene bab tie damedible fancier 
Sol sivacty of tre Athentan intellect could make it conceiy- 
able that these comedies which, with all their farcical drol- 
Teron Wo, neverthelam all the while bear upon the most ge grave 
interests of human life, could ever have formed a source of 
Saree ssnitee! We may envy the poet who could 
om ow ever and acomplia pale but this was 
in truth a very advantage. Spectators whose 
understandings were so quick, would not be easily pleased. 
‘Thus Aristophanes complains of the too fastidious testo of the 
Athenians, with whom the most admired of-his predecessors 
were immediately out of favour as soon as the slightest trace 


ofa! eens ay in their mental powers was ible. On 
the other hand, he allows that the other could not 
bear the slightest comparison with them in a knowledge of 
the Dramatic Art. Even genius in this di strove to 


excel at Athens, and here, too, the competition was confined 
within the narrow period of a few festivals, during which the 
people always e: to see something new, of which there 
was asa a plentiful sup ply. The prizes (on which all 
ded, there being no other means of gaining publicity) 
were distributed after a single representation. We may caste 
imagine, therefore, the etate of perfection to which this would 
be carried under the directing care of the poet. If we also 
take into consideration the igh state of the co-operatii ting 
arts, the utmost distinctness of delivery (both in speaking 
singing,) of the most finished poetry, as well as the magnifi- 
cence ures size of the theatre, we shall then have some 
idea of a theatrical treat, the like of which has never since 
been offered to the world. ry 
Alt h, among the remaining works of Aristophanes, we 
have soveral of his earliet picees, they all bear the stamp of 
al maturit He had, in fact, been long labouring in 
to perfect himself in the exeroise of an art which he 


———— 
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on the other side, is, in juence of a sudden inroad of the 
enemy, culled away to defend the frontiers; Dikaiopolis, on 
the other hand, is invited by his neighbours to a feast, where 
every one brings his own scot. Preparations mili and 
pre} sok te Aci Bid ane ht) equal industry 

alacrity; here they seize the lance, there the spit; here the 
armour rings, there the wine-flagon; there they are featheri 
helmets, here they are plucking thrushes. Shortly afte 
Lamachus returns, supported by two of his comrades, with a 
broken head and a lame foot, and from the other side Dikaio- 
polis is brought in drunk, and led by two good-natured dam- 
sels. The lamentations of the one are perpetually mimicked 
and ridiculed in the rejoicings of the other; and with this 
contrast, which is carried to the very utmost limit, the play 
ends, 

Lysistrata is in such bad repute, that we must mention it 
lightly and rapidly, just as we would tread over hot embers. 
According to the story of the poet, the women have taken it 
into their heads to compel their husbands, by a severe resolu- 
tion, to make peace, ORdae dba direction’ of a deve Tender 
tl organize a conspiracy for this p ughout 
Grovee, and at the same time gain possession in Athens of the 
fortified Acropolis. The terrible plight the men are reduced 
to by this separation gives rise to the most laughable scenes ; 
plenipotentiaries appear from the two hostile powers, and 
peace is speedily concluded under the management of the sage 
Lysistrata. Notwithstanding the mad indecencies which are 
contained in the piece, its purpose, when stript of these, is 
upon the whole very innocent: the longing for the enjoyment 
of domestic joys, so often interrupted by the absence of the 
husbands, is to be the means of Putting an end to the 
calamitous war by which Greece had so long been torn in 
pieces, In particular, the honest bluntness of the Lacedsemo- 
nians is inimitably portrayed. 

The LZeclesiazuse: is in like manner a picture of woman's 
ascendeney, but one much more depraved than the former. 
Tn the dress of men the women steal into the public assembly, 
and by means of the majority of voices which they have thus 
surreptitiously obtained, they decree a new constitution, in 
which there is to be a community of goods and cf women, 
This is a satire on the ideal republics of the philosophers, with 
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as if the mind of Aristophanes possessed a peculiar and 
power of giving a comic turn to'the poetry i 
The Clouds is well known, but yet, for the most 


themselves, as the chorus of the piece (for the poet converts 
these substances into persons, and dresses them out strangely 
enough), are an allegory on the metaphysical speculations 
which do not rest on the ground of experience, but float abont 
without any definite shape or body, in the region of possibi- 
lities. e may observe in general that it is one of the 
eae! of the wit of Aristophanes to take a metaphor 
iterally, and to exhibit it in this light before the eyes of the 
spectators. Of n man addicted to unintelligible reveries, it is 
a common way of speaking to say that he is up in the clouds, 
and accordingly Socrates makes his first appearance nctually 
descending from the air in a basket. ether this applies 
exactly to him is another question; but we have reason to 
helieve that the philosophy of Socrates was very ideal, and 
that it was by no means so limited to popular and practical 
matters as Xenophon would have us believe But why bas 
Aristophanes porsonified the sophistieal metaphysics by the 
pee le ore who was Ste a termined opponent of 

1 Sophists ? ere was probably some personal at 
the bottom of this, and we do not attempt to justify ite but 
the choice of the name by no means diminishes the merit of 
the picture itself. Aristophanes declares this play to be the 
most elaborate of all his works: but in such expressions we 
lat ie ttirerbevest ect his word. Onall ocea- 
sions, and the least hesitation, he layishes upon him- 
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As we do not, so far as I know, possess as yet a satisfactory 
poetical translation of Aristophanes, and as the whole works 
of this author must, for many reasons, ever remain untrans- 
latable, I have been induced to lay before my readers the 
scene in the Ackarnians where Euripides makes his appear- 
ance; not that this play does not contain many other scenes 
of equal, if not superior merit, but because it relates to 
the “character of this tragedian as an artist, and is both free 
from indecency, and, moreover, easily understood. 

The Acharnians, country-people of Attica, who have greatl 
suffered from the enemy, are highly enraged at Dikaiopolis 
for concludiug a peace with the Lacedzemonians, and deter- 
mine to stone him. He undertakes to speak in defence of 
the Lacedemonians, standiug the while behind a block, as he 
is to lose his head if he does not succeed in convincing them. 
In this ticklish predicament, he calls on Euripides, to lend 
him the tattered garments in which that poet's heroes were in 
the habit of exciting commiseration. We must suppose the 


house of the tragic poet to occupy the middle of the back 
scene. 


DiIKAIOPOLIS. 
"Tis time I pluck up all my courage then, 
And pay a visit to Euripides. 


CEPHISOPHON. 
Who's there ? 


D1Kalopo._is. 
Is Euripides within ? 
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CermisorHon. 
Within, and not within, Can’st fathom that ? 


Dikatorouis. 
How within, yet not within ? 

Ceruisornon, 

"Tis true, old fellow, 

His mind is out collecting dainty verses™, 
And not within. But he’s himself aloft 
‘Writing a tragedy. 

Digaroro.ts. 


Happy Euripides, 
‘Whose servant here can give such witty answers. 
Call him. 
Cremsornon, 
It may not be. 
Dixatorouts. 
T say, you must though— 
For hence I will not budge, but knock the door down. 
Buripides, Euripides, my darlingt! 
Hear me, at least, if deaf to ull besides. 
"Tis Dikaiopolis of Chollis calls you. 
Evrirtors. 
1 have not time. 
Dixarorouts. 
At least roll round$. 
Evawipes. 
I can’t§. 
Drxarorous. 
You must. 
Evnurroes. 


Well, I'll roll round, Come down { can’ 
Dixarrours. 


I'm busy. 


Euripides! 
Eu! ES. 
‘What would’st thou with thy bawling, 


* The Greck diminutive ixi%a is here correctly expressed by th 
German verschen, but versicle would not be tolerated in English, —TRaw: 

+ Esprnsbier—in the German Euripidelein.—TRANs. 

$A technical expression from the Encyclema, which was thrust out. 

§ Euripides appears in the upper story; but as in an alfana, or sitting 
in an open gailery. 
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Dr Kalopo_is 


Give me the moving rags of some old play; 
I’ve a long speech to make before the Chorus, 
And if I falter, why the forfeit’s death. 


EoriPipeEs. 
What rags will suit you? Those in which old CEneas, 


DIKAIOPOLIS. 
Not CEneus, no,—bdut one still sorrier. 
EuRniPipes. 
Those of blind Phosnix ? 
D1IKAIoPo.tis. 


No, not Phoenix either: 
But another, more wretched still than Phoenix. 


Evuriprpes. 
Whoee sorry tatters can the fellow want ? 
"Tis Philoctetes’ sure! You mean that beggar. 


D1tKAIOPOLIS, 
No; but a person still more beggarly. 
Evuripipes. 


I have it. You want the sorry garments 
Bellerophon, the lame msn, used to wear. 


DiIKAIopPo_Lis. 


No,—not Bellerophon. Though the man I mean 
Was lame, importunate, and bold of speech. 


Evuripings. 
I know. ’Tis Telephus the Mysian. 
DIKAroPoLis. 
Right. 
Yes, Telephus: lend me his rags I pray you. 


Evuripripes. 
Ho, boy! Give him the rags of Telephus. 
There lie they ; just upon Thyestes’ rags, 
And ander thore of Ino. 


Cup:11sCPHON. 
Here! take them. 
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nothing better than a rere rude commencement, Hence, the 
infinite importance of Aristophanes, as we have in him a kind 
of poetry of which there is no other example to be found in the 
world, 

‘The New Comedy may, in certain respects, be described as 
the Old, tamed down; but in productions of genius, tameness 
is not generally considered a merit. ‘The loss incurred by 
the prohibition of an unrestricted freedom of satire the new 
comic writers endeavoured to compensate by a mixture of 
earnestness Lorrowed from tragedy, both in the form of re- 

tation and the pees structure, and also in the 
impressions which they laboured to produce. We have seen 
how, in its last epoch, tragic poetry descended from its ideal 
elevation, and came nearer to common reality, both in the 
characters and in the tone of the di but more especially 
in its endeavour to convey struction respectin, 
the conduct of civil and domestic life in all their sever: 
requirements. This utilitarian turn in Euripides was the sub- 
ject of Aristophanes’ ironical commendation*. Euripides was 
the precursor of the New Comedy; and all the poets of this 
cies particularly admired him, and acknowledged him as 
Seleaaterecri similarity of tone and spirit is even so 
great between them, that moral maxims of Euripides have 
been ascribed to Menander, and others of Menander to Euri- 
pides. On the other hand, among the fragments of Menander, 
we find topics of consolation which frequently rise to the 
height of the true tragic tone. 

New Comedy, therefore, is » mixture of earnestness and 

mirtht. ‘The poet no longer turns poetry and the world into 


‘© The Frogs, v. 971—991. 

+ The original here is not susceptible of an exact translation into 
English. Though the German language has this great advantage, that 
there are few ideas which may not be expressed in it in words of Teutonic 
origin, yet words derived from Greek and Latin are also occasionally used 
indiscriminately with the Teutonic synonymes, for the sake of variety 
or otherwise. Thus the generic word spiel (play), is formed into lustspiel 
(comedy), trauerspiel (tragedy), sing-spiel (opera), schauspiel (drama); 
but the Germans also use /ragartie, komedie, opera and drama, In the 
text, the author proposes, for the sake of distinction, to give the name ot 
tustspiel to the New Comedy, to distinguish it from the old; but having 
ouly the single term comedy in English, I must, in transInting dustspiel. 
make use of the two words, New Comedy.—TRans. 
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Plato, were written in And what were these Mimes? If 
we may judge of them from the statement that someof the Idylls 
of Theocritus zis imitations of them in he: were 

of life, in which e' appearance of was 
studi avoided, This eee the coherence and con- 
nexion of a drama, which certainly is not found in these pieces; 
they are merely so many detached scenes, in which one thing 
teeth isi by chance, ne sribows ‘ tion, as the 
particular hour of any working-day or holiday brought it 
Sie at baneet ok Disco citeert ranean ny the 
mimic element, that is, by the most accurate representation of 
individual peculiarities in action and language, which arose 
from nationality as modified by local circumstances, and from 
sex, age, rank, occupations, and so forth, 

Even in versified Comedy, the language must, in the choice 
of words and phrases, differ in no respect, or at least in no 
perceptible degree, from that of ordinary life; the licences of 
poetical expression, which are indispensable in other 
ments of poetry, are here inadmissible. Not only must the 
versification not interfere with the common, unconstrained, and 
even careless tone of conversation, but it must also seem to be 
itself unpremeditated. It must not by its lofty tone elevate 
the characters as in Tragedy, where, along with the unusual 
sublimity of the lan, , it becomes as it were a mental Co- 
sata a He apap 9 ee eS Ae 


lightness, spirit, and ele; to the di 
Whether, enria ent annie et to be sted 
‘or not, must depend on the consideration whether it would be 
more suitable to the subject in hand to give to the dialogue 
this perfection of form, or to adopt into the comic imitation all 
rhetorical and grammatical errors, and even physieal iy rfc 
tions of speech. The frequent production, however, of prose 
comedies in modern times has not been owing so much to this 
eause as to the ease and convenience of the author, and in 
some degree also of the player. I would, however, recommend 
to my countrymen, the Germans, the diligent use of verse, 
and even of rhyme, in Comedy ; for as our national Comedy is 
yet to be formed, the whole composition, by the greater strict- 
ness of the form, would gain in keeping and appearance, aud 
we should be enabled at the very outset to guard against many 
important errors. We have not yet attained such a mastery 


nme 
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cient cither in body or animation. Sometimes,however, the one 
and sometimes the other will, no doubt, preponderate. The 
development of the comic characters requires situations to place 
them in strong contrast, and these again can result from 
nothing but that crossing of purposes and events, which, as I 
have already shown, constitutes intrigue in the dramatic 
sense. Every one knows the meaning of intriguing in com- 
mon life; namely, the leading others By een 9 dissimu- 
lation, to further, without their knowledge and against their 
will, our own hidden designs. In the drama both these signi- 
fications coincide, for the cunning of the one becomes a cross- 
for the other. 

Sahay bth ta sketched, so far 
merely as is necessary to account for the actions of the charac- 
ters in this or that case; when also the incidents are so accu- 
mulated, that little room is left for display of character ; when 
the plot is so wrought up, that the motley tangle of misun- 
derstandings and embarrassments seems every moment on 
the point of being loosened, and yet the knot is only drawn 
Le and tighter: such a composition may well be called a 
Play of Intri The French critics have made it fashion- 
able to consider this kind of play much below the so-called 
Play of Character, perhaps because they look too exclusively 
to how much of a play may be retained by us and carried 
home. It is true, the Piece of Intrigue, in some degree, ends 
at last in nothing: but why should it not be occasioually 
allowable to divert oneself ingeniously, without any ulterior 
object? Certainly, a good comedy of this description requires 
much inventive wit: besides the entertainment which we 
derive from the display of such acuteness and ingenuity, the 
wonderful tricks and contrivances which are ‘ised possess 
agreat charm for the fancy, as the success of many a Spanish 


To the Play of Intrigue it is objected, that it deviates from 
the natural course of things, that it is improbable. We may 
admit the former without however admitting the latter. The 
poet, no doubt, exhibits before us what is unexpected, extra- 
ordinary, and singular, even to incredibility; and often he 
even sets out with a great improbability, as, for example, the 
resemblance between two persons, or a disguise which is not 
seen through; afterwards, however, alf the incidents must 
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poet must lend us his own peculiar talent for observation, 

‘ that we may fully understand them. His art consists in 
making the character appear through slight hints and stolen 
glimpses, and in so placing the spectator, that whatever deli- 
cacy of observation it may require, he can hardly fail to seo 
through them. 

There are other moral defects, which are beheld by their 
possessor with a certain degree of satisfaction, and which he 
even mukes it a principle not to get rid of, but to cherish and 
preserve. Of this kind ie all that, without selfish pretensions, 
or hostile inclinations, merely originates in the preponder- 
ance ie the animal Mele ‘his may, without ae be 
united to a high degree of intellect, and when such a person 
applies his mental powers to the consideration of his own 

ter, laughs at himself, confesses his failings or endea- 
yours to reconcile others to them, by setting them in a droll 
Tight, we have then an instance of the S¢//-Conscious Comic, 
is species always supposes a certain inward duality of cha~ 
racter, and the superior half, which rallies and 1: at the 
other, has in its tone and occupation a near affinity to the 
comic poet himself. He occasionally delivers over his func- 
tions entirely to this representative, allowing him studiously 
to overcharge the picture which he draws of himself, and 
to enter into a tacit understanding with the spectators, that 
he and they are to turn the other characters into ridicule, 
We have in this Hed the Comedy of Caprice, which generally 
produces a powerful effect, however much crities may di 
ciate it. In it the spirit of the Old Comedy is still at work, 
The privileged merry-maker, who, under different names, 
has “hehe er almost all stages, whose part is at one time 
a display of shrewd wit, and at another of coarse clownish- 
ness, has inherited something of the licentious enthusiasm, but 
without the rights and privileges of the free and wurestrained 
writers of the Old Comedy. Could there be a stronger proof 
that the Old Comedy, which we have described as the original 
species, was not a mere Grecian peculiarity, but had its root 
and principle in the very nature of things? 

To keep the spectators in a mirthful tone of mind Comedy 
must hold them as much as possible aloof from all moral 
appreciation of its personages, and from all deep interest in 
their formnes, for in oth theo eases an entrance will infal- 
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snare; for instance, when he 1s to keep up a lie, but has a 
bad memory. On the other hand, the mistake of the deceived 
party, when not seriously dangerous, is a comic situation, and 
the more so in proportion as this error of the understanding 
arises from previous abuse of the mental powers, from vanity, 
folly, or obliquity, But above all when deceit and error cross 
one another, and are by that means multiplied, the comic 
situations produced are particularly excellent. For instance, 
two men meet with the intention of deceiving one another; 
each however is forewarned und on his guard, and so both go 
away deceived only in respect to the success of their d 
tion. Or again, one wishes to deceive another, but unwit- 
tingly tells him the truth; the other person, however, bei 
icious, falls into the snare, merely from being over-nu 
on his guard, aks eee this way compose a sort of comic 
mmar, which should show how the separate motives are to 
entangled one with another, with continually increasing 
effect, up to the most artificial complication. It might also 
point out how that tangle of misunderstanding which con- 
stitutes a Comedy of Intrigue is by no means so contemp- 
tible a part of the comic art, as the advocates of the fine-spun 
Comedy of Character are pleased to assert. 

Aristotle describes the ee as an imperfection, an 
impropriety which is not productive of any essential harm. 
Excellently said: for from the moment that we entertain a 
real compassion for the characters, all mirthful feeling is at 
an end. Comic misfortune must not go beyond an embarrass- 
ment, which is to be set right at last, or at most, g deserved 
humiliation. Of this description are corporeal means ot 
education applied to grown people, which our finer, or at 
least more fastidious age, will not tolerate on the stage, 
although Moliére, Holberg, and other masters, have fre- 
pacntly availed themselves of them. The comic effect arises 

m our having herein a at obvious demonstration of the 
mind’s dependence on external things: we have, as it were, 


motives assuming a palpable form. Jn Comedy these chas- 

tisements hold the same place that violent deaths, met with 

nimity, do in Tragedy. Here the resolution re- 

mains unt M ami the terrors of annihilation; the man 

perishes but his principles survive; there the corporeal exist- 

Se pect ee weenie a ana AE snseecraniaes 
ge. 
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LECTURE XIV, 


‘Plautus and. i ge lakes aa oa ante ee 
acterized in the absence of the Originals copied—Motives 
Athenian Comedy from Manners and Society—Portrait-Statues of two 


On the little of the New Comedy of the Greeks that has 
reached us, either in fragments or through the medium of Ro- 
te all I have to say may be comprised in a few 
words, 

In this department Greek literature was extremely rich: 
the mere list of the comic writers whose works are lost, and 
of the names of their works, so far as they are known to us, 
makes of itself no inconsiderable dictionary. Although the 
New Comedy developed itself and flourished only in the short 
interval between the end of the Peloponnesian war and the 
first successors of Alexander the Great, yet the stock of 

ieces amounted to thousands; but time has made such havoc 
in this superabundance of talented and ingenious works, that 
nothing remains in the original but a number of detached 
ents, of which many are so disfigured as to be unintel- 

le, and, in the Latin, about twenty translations or recasts 

Greek originals by Plautus, and six by Terence. Here is 
a fitting task for the redintegrative labours of criticism, to put 
together all the fragmentary traces which we possess, in order 
to form from them something like a just estimate and cha- 
acter of what is lost. The chief requisites in an undertaking 
of this kind, I will take upon myself to point out. The 
ments and moral maxims of the comic writers are, in their 
versification and language, distinguished by extreme purity, 
elegance, and accuracy; moreover, the tone of society which 
speaks in them breathes a certain Attic grace. The Latin 
comic poets, on the other hand, are negligent in their versifi- 
cation; they trouble themselves very little about syllabic 
quantity, and the very idea of it is almost lost amidst their 
many metrical licences. Their language also, at least that 


Sasertevetdicae estes plogton/ nas Coes spe 


80 the no 

of it, because he had made use of matter which had been 
already adapted from the Greek. As we 

erie ia writen in the light of creative artists, and 
since are ‘important to us in so far as 
eet Ae rin ld re et 
the Greek New Comedy, I will here insert the few I 
have to make on their character and differences, and then 
return to the Greek writers of the New Comedy. 

Among the Greeks, poets and artists were at all times held 
et g eae Siem 5 among the Romans, on the con- 
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labourer, and the latter, a Carthaginian 
a freed man. Their fortunes, however, were very different. 
when he was not employed in writi i 


: 
z 


. and his bosom friend Lelius, who Rot done to admit him to 
such familiarity, that he fell under the honourable imputation 
of being assisted in the composition of his pieces by these 


farcical, to overwrought, and often bee pre drollery ; Te- 
ees prefers the na delicate shades of ia and, 
avoiding everything like tion, aj e seri- 
ously Glee ani bediitieneal Kind” Bonacdt ta pieces of 
Plautus are taken from Diphilus and Philemon, but there 
is reason to believe that he added a considerable degree 
of coarseness to his originals; from whom he derived the 
others is unknown, unless, perhaps, the assertion of Horace, 
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stars) 
jife with much less disguise than we think 
comedies, like all comedies in the world, frequently end 
marriages (it seems this he brings seriousness 
with it); but the marriage is often entered vpon 
means of itiating a father incensed at the 
‘ities of some illicit amour. It sometimes 
however, that the amour is changed into a lawful marriage 
a discovery that the supposed foreigner or slave is 
birth an ert! aa ea serge 
the fruitful mind poet. wl i id Comedy 
to perfection, ub rt eibe nthet lige: gina aba veee 
Cocalus, the last piece which Aristophanes composed, con- 
tained a seduction, a recognition, and all the leading cireum- 
stances which were afterwards employed by Menander in his 
comic pieces, 

From what has been said, it is easy to overlook the whole 
round of characters; nay, they are so few, and so tually 
recur, that they may be almost all enumerated. The anstere 
and stingy, or the mild easy father, the latter not unfre- 
quently under the dominion of his wife, and makiug com- 
mon cause with his son bs a her; the housewife either 
loving and sensible, or scolding and domineering, and pre- 
snining on the accession she has brought to the free 
perty; the young man giddy and extravagant, but frank and 
amiable, who even in a passion sensual at its commence- 
tment is ee of true attachment; the girl of light cha- 
rater, either thoroughly depraved, vain, cunning, and 
selfish, or still good-hearted and susceptible of better feelings; 
the simple and clownish, and the cunning slave who assists 
his young master in cheating his old father, and by all man- 
ner of knavish tricks procures him money for the gratification 
of his passions; (as this character plays a principal part, T 
shall ly make some further observations on it;) the flatterer 
or accommodating Vege who, for the sake of a good meal, 
is ready to say or do any thing that may be required of him; 
the sycophant, a man whose business it was to set quietly- 
disposed people by the ears, and stir up law-suits, Jor the 
conduct of which he offered his services; the Gece 
soldier, returned from foreign service, generally cowardly an 
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character. In this they did better than many comic poets of 
modern times, who, for the sake of novelty of character, 
torture themselves to attain complete individuality, by which 
efforts no other effect generally is produced than that of 
diverting our attention from the main business of the piece, 
and dissipating it on accessory circumstances. And then 
after all they imperceptibly fall back again into the old well- 
known character. It is better to delineate the characters at 
first with a certain breadth, and to leave the actor room to 
touch them up more accurately, and to add the nicer and 
more personal traits, according to the requirements of each 
composition. In this respect the use of masks admits of 
justification; which, like many other peculiarities of the 
ancient theatre, (such as the acting in the open air,) were still 
retained, though originally designed for other departments of 
the drama, and though they seeur a greater incongruity in 
the New Comedy than in the Old, and in Tragedy. But 
certainly it was unsuitable to the spirit of the New, 
that, while in other respects the representation approached 
nature with a more exact, itis lusive resemblance, the 
masks deviated more from it in the Old, being over- 
charged in the features, and almost to caricature. However 
singular this may appear, it is too expressly and formally 
attested to admit of a doubt*, As they were prohibited from 
bringing portraits of real persons on the stage they were, 
after the ioe of their freedom, very careful lest they should 
accidentally stumble upon any resemblance, and especially 
to any of their Misadsaiia rulers; and in this way th 
endeavoured to secure themselves against the danger. Yet 
the exaggeration in question was hardly without its meaning. 
‘Accordingly we find it stated, that an ‘unsymmetrical profile, 
with one eyebrow drawn up and the other down, denoted an 
idle, inquisitive, and intermeddling busy-bodyt, and we may 
in fact remark that men, who are in the habit of looking at 
things with anxious exact observation, are apt to acquire dis- 
tortions of this kind. 


* See Platonius, in Aristoph. cur. Kilster, p. xi. 

+ See Jul. Pollux, in the section of comic masks, Compare Platonius, 
& nhore, and Quinella, Ls. 3. has wonilerfal discov 
of Voltnire respecting tragic masks, which I mentioned in the fc 
Lecture, will hardly be forgotten, 
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comic from the tragic writers. The complicated intrigue is 
carried on within the represented action, but the singular and 
improbable accident on which it is founded, is removed to a 
distance both of time and place, so that the comedy, tho 
taken from every-day life, has still, in some degree, a marvel 
lous romantic back-ground. 

The Greek Comic writers were acquainted with Comedy in 
all its extent, and employed themselves with equal dilij 
on all its varieties, the Farce, the Play of Intrigue, and the 
various kinds of the Play of Character, from caricature to 
the nicest delicacy of delineation, and even the serious or sen- 
timental drama, They possessed moreover a most enchanting 

‘ies, of which, however, no examples are now remaining, 

‘rom the titles of their pieces, and other indications, it appears 
they sometimes introduced historical D as for in- 
stance the poetess Sappho, with Alewus's and Anacreon’s love 
for her, or her own passion for Phaon; the story of her leap 
from the Leucadian rock owes, perhaps, its origin, solely to the 
invention of the comic writers. To judge from their subject- 
matter, these comedies must haye approached to our romantic 
drama} and the mixture of beautiful passion with the tranquil 

of the ordinary comic representation must ‘undoubtedly 
ve been very attractive. 

In the above observations I have, I conceive, given a faith- 
ful picture of the Greek Comedy, I have not attempted to 
disguise either its defects or its limitation, The ancient 
‘Tragedy and the Old Comedy are inimitable, unapproachable, 
and stand alone in the whole range of the history of art. 
But in the New Comedy we may venture to measure our 
strength with the Greeks, and even attempt to surpass them. 
Whenever we descend from the Dlympas of true poetry to 
the common earth, in other words, when once we mix the 
prose of a definite reality with the ideal creations of fancy, 
‘the suecess of productions is no longer determined by the genius 
alone, and a feeling for art, but the more or less favourable 
nature of circumstances, ‘The figures of the gods of the 
Grecian sculptors stand before us as the perfect models for 
all ‘The noble occupation of giving an ideal perfection 
Fact banenitind having once entered upon by the 
fancy, all that is left even to an equal degree of inspiration 
is but to make a repetition of the same attempts, In the 
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LECTURE XV. 


Roman Theatre Native kinds: Atellane Fables, Mimes, Comania To- 

‘gata—Greek Tragedy transplanted to Rome—Tragic Authors of a former 
Epoch, and of the Augustan Age—Idea of a National Roman Tragedy— 
‘Causes of the want of success of the Romans in 


‘Tue examination of the nature of the Drama in eral, as 
well as the consideration of the Greek theatre, which was as 
wuliar in its origin as in its maturity it was actually per 
soi Hareshitherts alone occupied our attention. Our notice 
of the dramatic literature of most of the other nations, which 
‘ncipally call for consideration, must be marked with greater 
Trevity and yet, we are not afraid that we shall be accused 
in either case of either disproportionate length or concise~ 


‘ness, 

And first, with respect to the Romans, whose theatre is in 
every way immediately attached to that of the Greeks, we 
have only, as it were, to notice one great gap, which partly 
arises from their own want of creative powers in this depart- 
ment, and partly from the loss, with the exception of a few 
fragments, of all that they did produce in it. The only 
works which have descended to us from the classical 
times are those of Plautus and Terence, whom I have already 
characterised as copyists of the Greeks. 

Poetry in ate had no native growth in Rome; it was 
first artificially cultivated along with other Inxuries in those 
later times when the original character of Rome was being 
fast extinguished under an imitation of foreign manners. Tn 
the Latin we have an example of a language modelled into 
poetical expression, altogether after foreign grammatical and 
metrical forms. This imitation of the Greek was not accom- 
plished easily and without force: the Grmcising was carried 
even to the skal of a clumsy intermixture of the two 
langu Gradually only was the poetical style smoothed 
and rahened) and in Catullus we still perceive the last traces 
of its early harshness, which, however, are not without 
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Greeks. They displayed, however, more originality in the 
comic than in the tragic department. The Oscans, whose lan- 
guage soon ceasing to be spoken, survived only in these farces, 
were at least so near akin to the Romans, that their dialect 
was Sera understood by a Roman audience: for how 
else could the Romans have derived any amusement from the 
Atellane? So completely did they domesticate this species 
of drama that Roman youths, of né families, enamoured of 
this entertainment, used to exhibit it on their festivals; on 
ae account even peeves who — in the Atellane 

les for money enjoy uliar privil being exempt 
from the infamy and ecoleaten from the tchlek which attached 
to all other theatrical artists, and were also excused from 
military service. 

The Romans had, besides, their own Mimes. The foreign 
name of these little pieces would lead us to conclude that 
they bore a great affinity to the Greek Mimes; they differed, 
however, from them considerably in form; we know also that 
the manners portrayed in them had a local truth, and that 
the subject-matter was not derived from Greek composi- 
tions. 

Tt is peculiar to Italy, that from the earliest times its 
people have di te a native talent for a merry, amusi1 
though very rude buffoonery, in extemporary speeches ani 
songs, with accompanying appropriate gestures; though it 
has seldom been coupled with true dramatic taste. This 
latter assertion will be fully justified when we shall have 
examined all that has been accomplished in the higher walks 
of the Drama in that country, down to the most recent times, 
The former might be easily substantiated by a number of cir- 
cumstances, which, however, would lead us too far from our 
object into the history of the Saturnalia and similar customs. 
Even of the wit which prevails in the dialogues of the Pasquino 
and the Marforio and of their apposite and popular ridi- 
cule on Pasting events, many traces are to be found eyen in 
the times of the Emperors, however little disposed they were 
to he indulgent to such liberties. But what is more imme- 
diately connected with our present purpose is the conjecture 
that in these Mimes and Atellane Fables we have perhaps the 
first germ of the Commedia dell’ arte, the improvisatory farce 
with standing masks. A striking affinity between the latter 
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eyes, the spectators could take any delight in them. Cwsar, 
on his part, kept his engagement: he gave Laberius a con- 
siderable sum of money, and invested him anew with the 
equestrian rank, which, however, could not re-instate him in 
the opinion of his fellow-citizens. On the other hand, he 
took his revenge for the prologue and other allusions by 
bestowing the prize on Syrus, the slave, and afterward the 
freedman and scholar of Laberius in the mimetic art. Of the 
Mimes of Syrus we have still extant a number of sentences, 
which, in matter and elegant conciseness of expression, are 
deserving of a place W the side of Menander's. Some of 
them even go beyond the moral horizon of serious Comedy, 
and assume an almost stoical elevation. How was the tran- 
sition from low farce to such elevation effected? And how 
could-such maxims be at all introduced, without the same 
important involution of human relations as that which is 
exhibited in perfect Comedy? At all events, they are caleu- 
Inted to give us a very favourable idea of the Mimes, 
Horace, indeed, speaks slightingly of the literary merit of 
Laberius’ Mimes, either on account of the arbitrary nature of 
their composition, or of the negligent manner in which 
were worked out. However, we ought not to allow our own 
opinion to be too much influenced against him by this eritical 
poet; for, from motives which are easy to understand, he lays 
much greater stress on the careful use of the file, than on 
original boldness and fertility of invention. A sihgle entire 
Mime, which time unfortunately has denied us, would have 
thrown more light on this quéstion than all the confused 
notices of grammarians, and all the conjectures of modern 
scholars. 

‘The regular Comedy of the Romans was, for the most part, 
palliata, that is, it appeared in a Grecian costume, and repre- 
sented Grecian manners. This is the case with all the 
comedies of Plautus and Terence. But they had also a 
comedia togata; so called from the Roman dress which was 
usually worn in it. Afranius is celebrated as the principal 
writer in this walk, Of these comedies we have no remains 
whatever, and the notices of them are so scanty, that we can- 


a Roman of the middle rank, not without exciting a general feeling of 
indignation, 
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not even determine with certainty whether the togate 
original comedies of an Benya invention, or plist 
Greek comedies recast with Roman manners. The latter case 
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icipated in the over- 
tide of corruption which accompanied external 
The differences being so essential, an original 
would have been a remarkable phenomenon, 
ae have enabled us to see me fen sects the 
an aspect new. it, however, this was 
arate. togcaie tr pote by the 
‘manner in which it is mentioned by the ancients. 
does not scruple to say, that the Latin literature 
in comedy; this is his expression, word for word. 
to Tragedy, we mast, in the first place, re- 
mark, that leans ‘was not iste dec: 
without considerable in its arrangement. chorus, 
for instance, had cbsaeiad place in the orehestra, where the 
most distinguished , the knights and senators, now 
eat; but it ‘ined on the stage itself. Here, then, was the 
very dis which we alleged in objection to the modern 
attempts to introduce the chorus. Other deviations from the 
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in his monodies (lyrical pieces which were sung by a si 

{ and not aba whale chorus), separated’ the wi 
‘mimetic ing, the latter only remaining to the 

actor, in whose stead a boy, standing beside the flute-player, 
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accompanied him with his voice. Among the Greeks, in 
better times, the tragic singing, and the accompanying rhyth- 
mical gestures, were so sim a si person was able 
to do at the same time ample justice to both, The Romans, 
however, it would seem, preferred separate excellence to 
harmonious unity. Hence arose, at an after period, their 
fondness for pantomime, of which the art was carried to the 
greatest perfection in the time of Augustus. From the names 
of the most celebrated of the performers, of erga Bathyllus, 
&c., it would appear that it was Grecks practised this 
mute eloquence in Rome; and the lyric pieces which were 
expressed by their dances were also delivered in Greek. 
Lastly, Roscias frequently played without a mask, and in this 
respect probably he did not stand alone; but, as far as we 
know, there never was any instance of it among the Greeks, 
The alteration in question saith be favourable to the more 
brilliant display of his own skill, and the Romans, who were 
pleased with it, showed here also that they had a higher 
relish for the disproportionate and prominent talents of a 
virtuoso, than for the See impression of a work of art 


considered as a whole. 
In the tragic literature of the Romans, two epochs are to be 
distingni: : the first that of Livius Andronicus, Nevins, 


Ennius, and aiso Pacuvius and Attius, who both flourished 
somewhat later than Plaatus and Terence; and the second, 
the refined epoch of the Augustan age. The former produced 
none but translators and remodellers of Greek works, but 
it is probable that they succeeded better in Tragedy than in 
Comedy. Elevation of expression is usually somewhat awk- 
ward in a Ianguage as yet imperfectly cultivated, but still its 
height may be attained by perseverance; but to hit off the 
negligent grace of social wit requires natural humour and 
refinement. Here, however, (as well as in the case of Plautus 
and Terence,) we do not possess a single fragment of any 
work whose Greek original is extant, to enable us to 
judge of the scoursey and general felicity of the copy; but 
a speech of considerable length from Attius’ Prometheus Un- 
bound, is in no respect unworthy of Aschylus, and the yersi- 
fication, also, is much more careful* than that of the Latin 

* In what metres could these tragedians have translated the Greek choral 
odes? Horace declares the imitation, in Latin, of Pindar, whose lyrical 
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himself instead of yielding to his natural propensity to diffuse- 


ness, 

This, and all the other tragic attempts of the A 
have perished. We cannot estimate with certainty the mag- 
olaae of the loss which we have here suffered, but oe 

appearances it is not extraordinaril; it.—First of 

the Grecian Tragedy had in Rome to Meee with all the 
disadvantages of a plant removed to a foreign soil; the Roman 
religion was in some degree akin to that of the Greeks, (though 
by no means so completely identical with itas many people sup- 
pose,) but at all events the heroic mythology of Greece was first 
introduced into Rome by the Poets, and was in no wise inter- 
+ woven with the national recollections, as was the case in 8 
many ways with those of Greece, The ideal of a genuine 
Roman Tragedy floats before me dimly indeed, and in the 
background of ages, and with all the indistinctness which 
must surround an entity, which never issued out of the womb 
of Festal into reality. It would be altogether different 
in form and significance from that of the Greeks, and, in the 
old Roman sense, religious and patriotic. All truly creative 
must proceed from the inward life of a people, and 
‘om religion, the root of that life. The spirit of the Roman 
religion was however originally, and before the substance of 
it was sacrificed to foreign ornament, quite different from that 
of the Grecian. The latter was yielding and flexible ‘to 
the hand of art, the former immutable beneath the rigorous 
jealousy of priesteraft. The Roman faith, and the customs 
founded on it, were more serious, more moral, and pious, dis- 
playing more insight into nature, and more magical and 
ect) than the Greek religion, at least than that part 
it which was extrinsecal to the mysteries. As the Greek 
‘Tragedy represented the struggle of the free man with des- 
iny, a true Roman T) ly would exhibit the subjection 
of human motives to the holy and binding force of religion, 
and its visible presence in all earthly things. But this spirit 
had been long extinct, before the want of a cultivated poetry 
was first felt by them. The Patricians, originallyan Etruscan 
sacerdotal school, had become mere secular statesmen and 
warriors, who regarded their hereditary priesthood in no 
other light than that of a political form. © Their sacred bocks, 
their Vedas, were become unintelligible to them, not so much 
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De the most violent scenes of 
blood. On nerves so steeled what effect could the more 
refined’ gradations of tragic pathos produce? It was the 


ambition of the to exhibit to the people in one day, 
on stages Ee entenewes and immediate! ahecunree 
, the enormous spoils of foreign or civil war. The 
relation which Pliny gives of the architectural decoration of 
the stage erected by Scanrus, borders on the ineredible. 
When magnificence could be carried no farther, they endea- 
voured to surprise by the novelty of mechanical contrivances, 
Thus, a Roman, at his father’s funeral solemnity, caused two 
theatres to be constructed, with their backs resting eget 
each other, and made moveable on a single pivot, so that at 
the end of the play they were wheeled round with all the 
tators within them, and formed into one circus, in which 
ladiator combats were exhibited. In the gratification of the 
eye that of the ear was altogether Jost; rope-dancers and 
white elephants were preferred to every kind of dramatic en- 
tertainment; the embroidered purple robe of the actor was 
ere as we are told by Horace, and so far was the great 
ly of the spectators from being attentive and quiet, that be 
compares their noise to that of the roar of the ocean, or of a 
mountain forest in a storm, 

Only one sample of the tragical talent of the Romans has 
come down to us, from which, however, it would be unjust to 
form a judgment of the productions of better times; I allude 
to the ten tragedies which pass under Seneca’s name. Their 
claim to this title appears very doubtful ; perhaps it is founded 
merely on a circumstance which would lead rather to a dif- 
ferent conclusion ; that, namely, in one of them, the Octavia, 
Seneca himself appears among the dramatic personages. The 
opinions of the learned are very much divided on the subject ; 
some ascribe them partly to’ Seneca the philosopher, and 

to his father the rhetorician ; others, again, assnme the 
existence of a Seneca, a tragedian, a different person from 
both. Tt is generally allowed that the several pieces are nei- 
ther all from the same hand, nor were of the same age. For 
#be honour of the Roman taste, one would be disposed to con- 
sider them the productions of a very late period of antiquity: 
but Quinctilian quotes a verse from the Medea of Seneca, 
which is found in the play of that name in our collection, and 
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In a history, therefore, of Dramatic Art, I should alto- 
gether have passed over the trngediea of Seneca, if, from a 
lind prejudice for everything which has come down to us 
from antiquity, they had’ not often imitated in modern 
times. ey were more early and more generally known 
than the Greek tragedies. Not only scholars, without a feel- 
ing for art, have judged favourably of them, nay, preferred 
them to the Greek tragedies, but even poets have accounted 
them worth studying. The influence ‘of Seneca on Corneille's 
idea of tragedy cannot be mistaken ; Racine too, in his Phadra, 
has condescended to borrow a good deal from him, and among 
other things. nearly the whole scene of the declaration of love, 
as may be seen in Brumoy’s enumeration. 
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euse with the Italians and French, and the latter with the 
English and Spani: 

have already indicated, in passing, how even before the 
eruption of the northern conquerors had put an end to every- 
thing like art, the diffusion of Christ eet led to the abolition 
of plays, which, both with Greeks and Romans, had become 
extremely corrupt. After the long sleep of the dramatic and 
theatrical spirit in the middle ages, which, however uninflu- 
enced by the classical models, began to awake again in the 
Mysteries and Moralities, the first attempt to imitate the 
ancients in the theatre, as well as in the other arts and 
departments of poetry, was made by the Italians. The 
Sophonisba of Trissino, which belongs to the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, is generally named as the first 
tragedy. This literary curiosity I cannot boast of having 
read, but from other sources I know the author to be a spirit- 
less it. Those even of the learned, who are most zealous 
for the imitation of the ancients, pronounce it a dull laboured 
work, without a breath of true poetical spirit; we may there- 
fore, without further examination, safely appeal to their judg- 
ment upon it. It is singular, that while all ancient forms, 
even the Chorus, are scrupulously retained, the province of 
mythology is abandoned for that of Roman history. 

‘The pastoral dramas of Tasso and Guarini (which belong to 
the middle of the sixteenth century), whose subjects, though 
for the most part not tragical, are yet noble, not to say ideal, 
may be considered to form an epoch in the history of dramatic 
poetry. They are furnished with choruses of the most ravish- 
ing beanty, which, however, are but so many lyrical voices 
floating in the air; they do not appear as perso and still 
Jess are they introduced swith due regard to Bre ility as con- 
stant witnesses of the represented actions. These compositions 
were, there is no doubt, designed for the theatre; and they 
were represented at Ferrara and at Turin with great pomp, 
and we may presume with eminent taste. This fact, however, 
serves to give us an idea of the infantine state of the theatre 
at that time; although, as a whole, they have each their plot 
and catastrophe, the action nevertheless stands still in some 
scenes. ‘heir popularity, therefore, would lead us to con- 
clude that the spectators, little accustomed to theatrical 
amusements, were consequently not difficult to please, and 
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Maffei, which appeared in the beginning of tho cighteonth 
century. Its success in Italy, on its first publication, was 
greats and in other countries, owing to the competition of 
Voltaire, it also obtained an extraordinary reputation, The 
object of both Maffei and Voltaire was, from Hyginus’ ac- 
count of its contents, to restore in some ineasure a lost piece 
of Euripides, which the ancients highly commended. Vole 
taire, pretending to eulogize, has given a rival's criticism 
of Maffei’s Merope; there is also a lengthened criticism on it 
in the Dramaturgie of Lessing, as clever as it is impartial, 
He pronounces it, notwithstanding its purity and simplicity 
of taste, the work of learned antiquary, rather than of a 
mind naturally adapted for, and practised in the dramatic art. 
We must therefore judge ingly of the previous state 
of the drama in the country where such a work could arrive 
at so great an estimation. 

After Maffei came Metastasio and Alfieri; the first before 
the middle, and the other in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, I here include the musical dramas of Metastasio, 
because they aim in general at a serious and pathetic effect, 
because they lay claim to ideality of conception, and because 
in their external form there is a partial observance of what is 
considered as belonging to the regularity of a tragedy. Both 
these poets, though totally differing in their aim, were never- 
theless influenced in common by the productions of the French 
stage. Both, it is true, declared themselves too decidedly 
against the authority of this school to be considered properly 
as belonging to it; they assure us that, in order to preserve 
their own originality, ‘they purposely ‘avoided inte the 
French models, But this very precaution appears somewhat 
suspicious: whoever feels himbelt perfectly firm and secure in 
his own independence, may withont hesitation study the 
works of his predecessors; he will thus be able to derive from 
them many an improvement in his art, and yet stamp on his 
own productions a peculiar character’ But there is nothing 
on this head that I can urge in support of these poets: if it be 
really true that they never, or at least not before the comple- 
tion of their works, perused the works of French tragedians, 
some invisible influence must have diffused itself through the 
atmosphere, which, without their being conscious of it, deter- 
mined them. This is at once conceivable from the great 
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Metastasio quickly threw Zeno into the shade, since, with 
the same object in ‘view, he displayed greater flexibility in 
accominodating himself to the requisitions of the musician, 
The merits w! have gained for him the reputation of a 
classic among the Italians of the present day, and which, in 
some degree, have made him with them what Racine is with 
the French, are generally the perfect purity, clearness, ele- 
gance, and sweetness of his language, and, in particular, the 
soft melody and the extreme loveliness of his songs. ae © 
no poet ever possessed in a greater degree the talent of briefly 
bea together all the essential features of a pathetic situa- 
tion; the songs with which the characters make their exit, 
are almost always the purest concentrated musical extract of 
their state of mind. But, at the same time, we must own that 
all his delineations of passion are general: his pathos is puri- 
fied, not only from all characteristic, as well as from all con- 
templative matter; and, consequently, the poetic represen- 
tation, unencumbered thereby, ataeen with a light and easy 
motion, leaving to the musician the care of a richer and fuller 
development. Metastasio is musical throughout; but, to fol- 
low up the simile, we may observe, that of poetical music, 
melody is the only part that he possesses, being deficient in hur- 
monious compass, and in the mysterious effects of counterpoint. 
Or, to express myself in differ 2nt terms, he is musical, but in 
no respect picturesque. His melodies are light and pleasant, 
but they are constantly repeated with little or no variation: 
when we have read a few of his pieces, we know them all; 
and the #3 sayin as a whole is always without significance. 
His heroes, like those of Corneille, are gallant; his heroines 
tender, like those of Racine; but this has been too severely 
censured by many, without a due consideration of the require- 
ments of the Operas To me he appears censurable only for 
tiaelention'cl subjecte;\whise very serlouxnans cou Mite 
without great incongruity be united with such triflings. Had 
Metastasio not adopted great historical names—had he bor- 
rowed his subject-matter more frequently from mythology, or 
from still more fanciful fictions—had he made always the same 
happy choice as that in his Achilles in Seyros, where, from the 
nature of the story, the Heroic is interwoven with the Idyllic, 
we might then have pardoned him if he invariably depicts his 
personages as in loye Then should we. if only we ourselves 
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always seasonably dashed from the lips; the dagger either 
drops, or is forced from the murderous hand, before the deadly 
blow can be struck; or if injury is inflicted, it is never more 
than a ye scratch ; and some subterranean exit is always at 
hand to furnish the means of flight from the dungeon or other 
imminent peril. The dread of ridicule, that conscience of all 
poets who write for the world of fashion, is very visible in the 
care with which he avoids all bolder flights as yet unsanctioned 
by precedent, and abstains from everything supernatural, be- 
cause such a public carries not with it, even to the fantastic 
stage of the opera, a belief in wonders. Yet this fear has not 
always ee a sure guide to Metastasio: besides such an 
extravagant use of the “aside,” as often to appear ludicrous, 
the subordinate love-stories frequently assume the arenes 
of being a parody on the others. Here the Abbé, thoroughly 

juainted with the various gradations of Cicisbeism, its pains 
and its pleasures, at once betrays himself. To the favoured 
lover there is generally opposed an importunate one, who 
presses his suit without return, the sofione among the cicisbet ; 
the former loves in silence, and frequently finds no opportunity 
till the end of the piece, of offering his little word of declara- 
tion; we might call him the patito. This unintermitting love- 
chase is not confined to the male parts, but extended also tu 
the female, that everywhere the most varied and brilliant con- 
trasts may offer themselves. 

‘A few only of the operas of Metastasio still keep posses- 
sion of the stage, owing to the change of musical taste, which 
demands a different arrangement of the text. Metastasio 
seldom has choruses, and his airs are almost always for a single 
voice: with these the scenes uniformly close, and with them 
the singer never fails to make his exit. It appears as if, 

roud of having played off this highest triumph of feeling, he 
fee the spectators to their astonishment at witnessing the 
chirping of the passions in the recitatives rising at last in the 
air, to the faller nightingale tones, At present we require in 
an opera more frequent duos and trios, and a crashing finale. 
In fact, the most difficult problem for the opera poet is to 
reduce the mingled voices of conflicting passions in one per- 
vading harmony, without destroying any one of them: a 
problem, however, which is generally solved by both poet and 
musician in a very arbitrary manner. 
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paints the extremes of black and white, side by side, and in 
unrelieved contrast. His villains for the most part betray 
all their deformity, in their outward conduct; this might, 


er censure. Of all seductive graces, and 
sikordinete clare and ornaments, (as if the degree 


moral aim, forgetting, however, that the poet has no other 
means of swaying the minds of men than the faseinations of 
his art. 


From the tragedy of the Greeks, with which he did not 
become acquainted until the end of his career, he was sepa~ 
rated by a wide chasm; and I cannot consider his pieces as an 
improvement on the French tragedy. Their structure is more 
simple, the dialogue in some cases less conventional; he has 
also got rid of confidants, and this has been highly extolled as 
a difficulty overcome, and an improvement on the French 
system; he had the same aversion to chamberlains and court 
ladies in poetry as in real life. But in captivating and bril- 
liant eloquence, his pieces bear no comparison with the better 
French tragedies; tl also display much less skill in the 
plot, its gradual , preparations, and transitions, Com- 
pare, for instance, the Britannicvs of Racine with the Octavia 
of Alfieri. Both drew their materials fram Tacitus: but 
which of them has shown the more perfect understanding ot 
this profound master of the human heart? Racine ay 
here us as a man who was thoroughly acquainted with 
all the corruptions of a court, and had beheld ancient Rome 
under the Emperors, reflected in this mirror of observation, 
On the other hand, if Alfieri did not expressly assure us that 
his Octavia was a daughter of Tacitus, we should be inclined to 
believe that it was modelled on that of the pretended Seneca, 
The colours with which he paints his tyrants are borrowed 
from the rhetorical exercises of the school. Who can recog- 
nise, in his blustering and raging Nero, the man who, as 
Tacitus says, seemed formed by nature “to veil hatred with 
caresses !”—the cowardly Sybarite, fantastically vain till the 
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ence of times and manners, and translations of Plautus and 
Terence were usually represented in their earliest theatres; 
they soon fell, however, into the most singular extravagan- 
cies. We have comedies of Ariosto and Macchiavelli—those 
of the former are in rhymeless verse, versi sdruccioli, and those 
of the latter in prose. Such men could produce nothing 
which did not bear traces of their genius. But Ariosto in the 
structure of his pieces kept too close to the stories of the 
ancients, and, therefore, did not exhibit any true living pic- 
ture of the manners of his own times. In Macchiayell this 
is only the ease in his Clitia, an imitation of Plantus; the 
Mandragola, and another comedy, which is without a name, 
are sufficiently Florentine; but, unfortunately, they are not 
of a very edifying description." A simple deceived husband, 
and a hypocritical and pandering monk, form the principal 
parts. Tales, in the style of the free and merry tales of Boc- 
cacio, are boldly and bluntly, I cannot say, dramatised: for 
with respect to theatrical eftot they are altogether inartificial, 
but given in the form of dialogue. © As Mimes, that is, as pic- 
tures of the language of ordinary life with all its idioms, 
productions are much to be commended. In one point they 
resemble the Latin comic poets; they are not deficient in in- 
decency. This was, indeed, their general tone. The come- 
dies of Pietro Aretino are merely remarkable for their shame- 
less immodesty. It almost seems as if these writers, deeming 
the spirit of refined love inconsistent with the essence of 
Comedy, had exhausted the very lees of the sensual amours of 
Greek Comedy. 

Ata still earlier period, in the beginning, namely, of the 
sixteenth century, an unsuccessful attempt been made in 
the Virginia of Accolti to dramatise a serious novel, as a mid- 
dle species between Comedy and Tragedy, and to adorn it 
with poetical splendour, Its subject is ‘the same story on 
which Shakspeare’s AU's Well that Hnds Well, is founded. 
Ihave never had an opportunity of reading it, but the un- 
favourable report of a literary man disposes ‘me to think 
favourably of it*, According to his description, it resembles 
the older pieces of the Spanish stage before it had attained 
to maturity of form, and in common with them it employs the 

* Bouterwek’s Geschichte der Poesie und Reredsamkeit. — Brater 
Band, 8. 334, &ce 
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the 2 
sible diversity in the plot of the pieces, even as in chess, with 
a small num! of wen, of which 
‘ment, an endless number of combinations is possible. But as 
te shes eee playing, it no doubt readily degenerates into 
insipidity; and this may have been the case even in Italy, 
notwithstanding the great fund of drollery and fantastic wit, 
"pp peculiar felicity in farcical gesticulation, which the 
tali . 


in ‘ively in possession 

byt He is certainly not deficient in theatrical skill; but, 
as reat dae prayed (he i wenkuierinsstias eels 
depth of characterization, that novelty and richness of inven- 
tion, which are necessary to ensure a lasting reputation. His 
pictures of manners are true, but not sufficiently elevated 
above the range of every-day life; he has exhausted the sur- 
face of life; and as there is little progression in his dramas, 
and every thing turns usually on the same point, this adds 
to the impression of shallowness and ennui, as characteristic 
of the existing state of society. Willingly would he have 
abolished masks altogether, but he coul Trardl have com- 
pensated for them out of his own resources; however, he 
retained only a few of them, as Harlequin, Brighella, and 
Pantaloon, and limited their parts. And yet he fell again 
into a great uniformity of character, which, indeed, he partly 
confesses in his repeated use of the same names: for instance, 
his Beatrico is always a lively, and his Rosaura a feeling young 
maiden; and as for any farther distinction, it is not to be 
found in him, 

The excessive admiration of Goldoni, and the injury sus- 
tained thereby by the masked comedy, for which the company 
of Sacchi in Venice possessed the highest talents, gave rise to 
the dramas of Gozzi. They are fairy tales in a dramatic 
form, in which, however, along side of the wonderfal, versified, 
and more serious part, he employed the whole of the masks, 
and allowed them full and unrestrained development of their 
peculiarities. They, if ever any were, are pieces for effect, 
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at the theatres and in the puppet-shows. Alt this con- 


preventing, as it does, any actor of talent from devoting him- 
sabeyuslians aowssad there areca co now. of bagi 


In Tragedy the Talians generally imitate Alfieri, wl 
ibbougd feds the pravailing fashion to osaite hin, laste 


and manly a thinker to be tolerated on the ey 
have produced some single pieces of merit, but the princi 
of tragic art which Alfieri followed are er 


and in the bawling and heartless declamation of their 
this tragic poetry, stripped with stoical severity of all the 
charms of grouping, of musical harmony, and of every 
tender emotion, is represented with the most deadening 
uniformity and monotony. As all the rich rewards are re- 
served for the singers, it is only natural that their players 
who are only introduced as a sort of stop-gaps between 
singing and dancing, should, for the most part, not even pos- 
sess the very elements of their art, yiz., pure pronunciation, and 
practised memory. They seem to have no idea that their 
parts can be got by heart, and hence, in an Italian theatre, 
we hear every piece as it were twice over; the prompter 
speaking as loud asa good layer elsewhere, and the actors 
in order to be distinguished from him bawling most insuffer- 
ably, It is exceedingly amusing to see the prompter, when, 
* A few years ago, I saw in Miian an excellent Truffaldin or Harlequin, 
tale fepreentatoes ef hea tredioal jokes of the sani.” [Unans 
ve jokes country. 
tunately, on my last visit ealeaancere een acs egies be met 
with. Under the French rule, Harlequin’s merry occupation had been 
proscribed in the Great Theatres, from a care, it was alleged, for the dig- 
nity of man. The aera oa of Gerolamo still flourishes, however 
bat a stranger finds it to follow the jokes of the Piedmontese and 
Milan Masks,—Last Eprrrox.) 
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tinuity, we give a development both to arguments and 
objections, and inan instant passion will animate us to fulness 
of expression, to a flow of eloquence, and even to lyrical sub- 
limity. The ideal tte of Tragedy may therefore find 
in actual conversation the various tones and turns of 
poetry, with the exception of epic repose. The metre there- 

re of Metastasio, and before him, of Tasso and Guarini, 
in their dramas, seems to me much more agreeable 
and suitable than the monotonous verse of eleven syllables: 
they intermingle with it verses of seven syllables, and ocea- 
sionally, after a number of blank lines, introduce a pair of 
rhymes, and even insert 2 rhyme in the middle of a verse, 
From this the transition to more measured strophes, either 
in ottave rime, or in direct lyrical metres, would be easy, 
Rhyme, and the connexion which it forms, have nothing in 
them inconsistent with the essence of dramatic dialogue, and 
the objection to change of measure in the drama rests merely 
ona chilling idea of regularity. 

No suitable versification for Comedy has yet been invented 
in Italy. The verso sciolto, it is well known, does not answer; 
it is not sufficiently familiar. The verse of twelve syllables, 
with a sdrucciolo termination selected by Ariosto, is much 
better, resembling the trimeter of the ancients, but is still 
somewhat monotonous. It has been, however, but little cul- 
tivated. The Martellian verse, a bad imitation of the Alex- 
andrine, is a downright torture to the ear. Chiari, and 
occasionally Goldoni, came at last to use it, and Gozzi by 
way of derision. It still remains therefore to the prejudice 
of a more elegant style of prose. 

Of Comedy, the modern Italians have nothing worth the 
name. What they have, are nothing but pictures of manners 
still more dull and superficial than those of Goldoni, without 
drollery, or invention, aud from their every-day common- 

nce, downright disagreeable. They have, on the other 
band; acquired a true relish for the sentimental drama and 
familiar tragedy; they frequent with great partiality the 
representation of popular German pieces of this description, 
and even produce the strangest and oddest imitations of them, 
Long accustomed to operas and ballets, as their favourite 
entertainments, wherein nothing is ever attempted beyond 
a beautiful air or an elegant movement, the public seems 
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to entertain scruples of consci 


separate treatise endeavoured to prove that, al 


: 


composition of his pieces he had never even of Aris- 
totle, they were yet all accurately written ing to his 
rules, The swan io’sany tank an be: was oblic bisfollalem 
recourse to all manner of forced explanations, If he had 
been able to establish his case satisfactorily, it would but lead 
to the inference that the rules of Aristotle must be very loose 
and indeterminate, if works so dissimilar in spirit and form 


* as the tragedies of the Greeks and those of Corneille are 


for the sake of app ing these models, undertake to de~ 
vinte from it. He con’ himself, therefore, with appro- 
priating the separate beauties of the Greek 3; but, whe- 


ial 
ther from deference to the taste of his age, or inclination, 


appearance of Voltaire. His knowlege of the Greeks was 
limited, although he now and then spoke of them with 

enthusiasm, in order, on other occasions, to rank them below 

the more modern masters of his own nation, including hi 

still, he always felt himself bound to preach up the 

severity and simplicity of the Greeks as essential to Tragedy. 


— 
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form enables him to describe many soi ae pie Rose 
same time; on the other hand, the 
oebastpersns ae ed ane 
on uy 1 part 
Sppear there take in one action, "But what if diferent cot 
struction of the scene, and a more skilful theatric perspective, 
should enable the strate pist) duly sad rial cofison esti 
although in a more comp: space, to a not 
ifr eta tothe ween apposed posit? 
i the were the supposed impossibi 
raed) that is to be found in thes Poetics of Ari- 
Botlaton Unity ofA ote. A short in will serve 
to show how very much these anatomical i which have 
been stamped as rules, are below the essential requisites of 


Unity of Action is required. What is action? Most 
erities pass over this point, as if it were self-evident In the 
higher, Proper signification, action is an_activit; Pann 
on the will of man. Its unity will consist in irection 
towards a single end; and to its completeness belongs all that 
eieeetenmmees Nhe fre deteriisttion aid \chetesesn lines 


wen iden of action is applicable to many Y mother Cliput 
ancients (for instance, Orestes’ murder of his mot! 
ooops to discover and ss the eres “st late) 

ut by no means to all; still less does it apply to the greater 
cle modern at least if the schnclie to be sought 
in the principal What comes to pass through 
them, and proceeds with them, has frequently no more con= 
nexion with a voluntary determination, than a ship's striking 
onarock in a storm. But further, in the term action, as 
anderstood by the ancients, we must include the resolution to 
bear the consequences of the deed with heroic magnanimity, 
und the execution of this determination will belong to its 
completion. The pious resolve of Antigone to perform the 
last duties to her unburied brother is soon executed and with- 
out difficulty; but genuineness, on which alone rests its claim 
to be a fit subject for a tragedy, is only subsequently proved 
when, without repentance, and without an: Rife: of 
weakness, she suffers death as its penalty. Kod to-take oa 
example from quite a different sphere, is not Shukspeare’s 
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vieuce, the resolution, as the beginning of action, is nota cause 
merely, but is also an effect of an! t motives. It was in 
this reference to a higher idea, that we previously found the 
unity and wholeness of Tragedy in the sense of the ancieuts ; 


happiness 
therefore, that he, like all the m understood by action 
something merely that takes place. This action, according to 
him, must have beginning, middle, and end, and conseq 
i its, 


limits of this plurality? Is not the concatenation of canses 

and effects, backwards and forwards, without end? and may 

we then, with equal propriety, begin and break off wherever 

we please? In this province, can there be either begi 

or end, ding to Aristotle's very accurate definition, 
Cae ae ea 


impossible. If, however, for the unity of a plurality of events 
nothing more is requisite than set alates this rule 
is indefinite in the extreme, and the unity admits of bei 
narrowed or enlarged at pleasure. For every series of i 
dents or actions, which are occasioned by each other, how- 
ever much it be prolonged, may always be 
under a single point of view, and denoted by a single name. 
When Calderon in a single drama describes the conversion of 
Peru to Christianity, from its very beginning (that is, from 
the discovery of the country) down to its completion, and 
when nothing actually occurs in the piece which had not some 
influence on that event, does he not give us as much Unity in 
the above sense as the simplest Greck tragedy, which, how- 
ever, the champions of Aristotle's rules will by no means 
allow? e $ 

Corneille was well aware of the difficulty of a proper defi- 
nition of unity, as applicable to an inevitable plurality of 
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arises out of the pri and taneous 
human mind. "Ro: ocoat Soe dee sasrsee 


7 


“his Srpetercra repent eee 
| tora dlc arog parts; settpeae by which we 


they are all subservient to one common aim, , to pro- 
duce a joint impression on the mind. Here, as 
the above examples, the Unity lies in a higher in the 


Logical coherence, the causal connexion, I hold to be eq 
essential to Tragedy and every serious drama, because 
the mental powers act and react upon each other, and if 
the Understanding be compelled to take a leap, Imagina 
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venient; he therefore prefers the more lenient interpretation, 
and says, “he would not scruple to extend the duration of 
the action even to thirty hours.” Others, however, most rigor- 
ously insist on the _ peinsiple that the action should not 
occupy a longer period than that of its tation, that ia 
to say, from two to three hours—The ic poet must, 
according to them, be punctual to his hour. In the main, the 
latter plead a sounder cause than the more lenient critica. 
For the. aly and of the rule is the observation of a proba- 
bility. whiel Cievatupom to be necessary for illusion, 
that the actual time and that of the representation should 

the same. If once a discrepancy be allowed, such as the 
difference between two hours and thirty, we may upon the 
same principle go much farther. This idea of illusion bas 
occasioned great errors in the theory of art. By this term 
there has often been understood the unwittingly erroneous 
belief that the nted action is reality. In case the 
terrors of T) ly would be a true torture to us, they would 
be like an Alpine load on the fancy, No, the theatrical as 
well as orury other poetical illusion, is a waking dream, to 
which we voluntarily surrender ourselves. To produce it, the 
poct and actors must powerfully agitate the mind, and the 
probabilities of calculation do not in the least contribute 
towards it. This demand of literal deception, pushed to the 
extreme, would make all poetic form impossible ; for we know 
well that the mythological and historical persons did not 
speak our language, that impassioned grief does not express 
itself in yerse, &e. What an unpoetical ‘tator were he 
who, instead of following the incidents with his sympathy, 
should, like a gaoler, with watch or hour-glass in hand, count 
out to the heroes of the tragedy, the minutes which they still 
have to live and act! Is our soul then a piece of clock-work, 
that tells the hours and minutes with infallible Li 
Has it not rather very different measures of time preemie 
occupation and for wearisomeness? In the one case, under 
an easy and varied activity, the hours fly apace; in the other, 
while we feel all our mental powers clogged and impeded, 
they are stretched out to an immeasurable length. Thus itis 
during the present, but in memory quite the reverse: the 
interval of dull and empty uniformity vanishes in a moment; 
while that which marks an abundance of varied impressions 
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the whole interval is omitted which was necessary to allow 
Orestes to proceed from Delphi to Athens. Moreover, be- 
tween the three pieces of a trilogy, which were acted consecu- 
tively, and were intended to constitute a whole, there were 
gaps of time as considerable as those between the three acts 
of many a Spanish drama. 

The moderns have, in the division of their plays into acts, 
which, properly speaking, were unknown to Greve Tragedy, 
a conyenient means of extending the period of representation 
without any ill effect. For the poet may fairly reckon so far 
on the spectator's imagination as to presume that during the 
entire suspension of the representation, he will readily con- 
ceive a much longer interval to have elapsed than that which 
is measured by the rhythmical time of the music between the 
acts; otherwise to make it appear the more natural to him, it 
might be as well to invite him to come and see the next act 
to-morrow. The division into acts had its origin with the 
New Comedy, in consequence of the exclusion of the chorus. 
Horace prescribes the condition of a regular play, that it 
should have neither more nor less than five acts. The rule is so 
tnessential, that Wieland thought Horace was here laughing 
at the young Pisos in urging a precept like this with 
solemnity of tone as if it were really of importance. If in 
the ancient Tragedy we may mark it as the conclusion of ar 
act wherever the stage remains empty, and the chorus is left 
alone to proceed with its dance and ode, we shall often have 
fewer than five acts, but often also more than five. As an 
observation that in a representation, between two or three 
hours long, such a number of rests are necessary for the atten- 
tion, it may be allowed to pass. But, considered in any 
other light, I should like to hear a reason for it, grounded on 
the nature of Dramatic Poetry, why a drama must have so 
many and only so many divisions. But the world is governed 
by prescription and tradition: a smaller number of acts has 
been tolerated ; to transgress the consecrated number of five* 
is still considered » dangerous and atrocious profanation. 

As a general rule, the division into acts seems to me erro- —, 
neous, when, as is so often the case in modern plays, nothing 
takes place in the intervals between them, and when the per- 

* Three unities, five acts: why not seven persons? These rules seem to 
Proceed according to odd numbers. 
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cate for the strict rules, very justly observes, that if our ima- 
ination once. the length of transporting us eighteen 
dred years to Alexandria, in order to figure to our- 
selyes the story of Antony and Cleopatra as actually taking 
place before us, the next step, of transporting ourselves from 
Alexandria to Rome, is easier, The capability of our mind 
to fly in thought, with the epidity, of lightning, sought the 
immensity of time and space, is well known and acknowledged 
in common life; and sball poetry, whose pexposo it ielp 
add all manner of wings to our mind, peril has at com- 
mand all the magic of genuine illusion, that is, of a lively and 
enrapturing fiction, be alone compelled to renounce this uni- 
versal i 


prerogative 

Voltaire wishes to derive the Unity of Place and Time from 
the Unity of Action, but his reasoning is shallow in the ex- 
treme. “For the same reason,” says he, “ the Unity of Place 
is essential, because no one action can go on in several places 
at once.” But still, as we have ly seen, several persons 
necessarily take part in the one principal action, since it con- 
sists of a plurality of subordinate actions, and what should 
hinder these from proceeding in different places at the same 
time? Is not the same war frequently carried on simul- 
taneously in Europe and India; and must not the historian 
recount alike in his narrative the events which take place on 
both these scenes ? 

“The Unity of Time,” he adds, “is naturally connected 
with the two first. If the poet represents a conspiracy, and 
extends the action to fourteen days, he must account to me 
for all that takes place in these fourteen days.” Yes, for all 
that belongs to the matter in hand; all the rest, being extra~ 
neous to it, he passes over in silence, as every cout story- 
teller would, and no person ever thinks of the omission. 
“Tf, therefore, he places before me the events of fourteen 
days, this gives at least fourteen different actions, however 
small they may be.” No doubt, if the poet were so unskilfal 
as to wind off the fourteen days one after another with visible 
precision; ifday and night are just so often to come and go, 
Even as to the architectural import, so little attention do the audience in 
general pay to these niceties, that they are not even shocked when the 
‘actors enter and disappear through a wall without a door, between the side 
‘scenes, 
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But why are the Greek and romantic poets so different in 
their practice with respect to place and time? The spirit of 
‘our criticism will not ullow us to follow the practice of many 
critics, who so summarily pronounce the latter to be bar- 
barians. On the contrary, we conceive that they lived in 
very cultivated times, and were themselves highly cultivated 
men. As to the ancients, besides the structure of their , 
which, as we have already said, led naturally to the 
continuity of time and to the absence of change of scene, their 
observance of this practice was also favoured by the nature 
of the materials on which the Grecian dramatist had to work, 
These materials were mythology, and, consequently, « fictio 
which, under the handling of preceding poets, had coll 
into continuous and perspicuous masses, what in reality was 
detached and scattered about in various ways. Moreover, 
the heroic age which they painted was at once extremely 
simple in its manners, and marvellous in its incidents; and 
hence everything of itself went straight to the mark of a 


oe resolution. 

jut the principal cause of the difference lies in the plastic 
spirit of the antique, and the picturesque spirit of the romantic 
poetry. Sculpture directs our attention exclusively to the 
group which it sets before us, it divests it as far as possible 
from all external accompaniments, and where they cannot 
be dispensed with, it indicates them as slightly as possible, 
Painting, on the other hand, delights in exhibiting, along 
with the principal figures, all the details of the surrounding 
locality and all secondary circumstances, and to open a pros- 
pect into a boundless distance in the background; and light and 
shade with perspective are its peculiar charms. Hence the 
Dramatic, and especially the Tragic Art, of the ancients, anni- 
hilates in some measure the external circumstances of spaco 
and time; while, by their changes, the romantic drama adorns 
ats more varied pictures. Or, to express m in other 
terms, the principle of the antique pootry is ideal; that of 
the romantic is mystical: the former subjects space and time 
to the internal free-agency of the mind; the latter honours 
these incomprehensible essences as supernatural powers, in 
which there is somewhat of indwelling divinity 
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stage of a wholly different structure, with mate- 
tials for the most part dissimilar, and handled in an opposite 
spirit, were still desirous of retaining the rules of the 
ancient 


“gsi the same simplicity of action as the Grecian 
ieereey enuayetaajestod the lyrical part, which is 
2 eaten pegs of the present moment, and conse- 
baie he of the action. This part could not, it is 
axa th retained, since we no longer possess the ancient 
which was subservient to the poetry, instead of over- 

ours does. If we deduct from the Grek 

odes, and the lyrical pieces which are 
put into the mouths of individuals, they will be 
eee ou vannontlin French tragedy. 


if 
: 


Voltaire, in prefaces, frequently complains of the t 
nei arpractine mica tor ve long ucts, Beas 
have the gaps arising from the omission of the lyrical parts 
“been. up? By intrigue, While with the Greeks the 
‘action, measured by a few great moments, rolls on uninterrupt- 
edly to its issue, the French have introduced many secondary 
characters almost exclusively with the view that their oj 
site purposes may give riso to a multitude of pA be 


the close. There was now an ond therefore of everythin, 
Hike simplicity; still they flattered themeclves that they had, 
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sal dre wyay. atten 
down to 's 
his vupposition to 


same ; certain signs, however, were 
which served to denote the change of place, and i 
‘ination of the followed the poet whithersoever 


on 
he But in , the young men of anal ea sat 
lay in wait to discover something to igh ats 

a 


‘to impress the 
is transacted behind the scenes, an alata merely 
fidants or other messengers, And yet as 
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he would have it so contrived as at onco to comprise the 
several localities. Here he betrays very confused ideas, both 
of architecture and ai ete He refers to Palladio’s 
theatre at Vicenza, which he could hardly have ever seen: 
for his account of this theatre, which, as we have already 
Sr ee he ee 
ancient stage, a] to together founded on descriptions 
which clearly te did not understand. In the Semiramis, 
the play in which he first attempted to carry into practice his 
inciples on this subject, he has fallen into a singular error, 
instead of allowing the to proceed to various places, 
he has actually brought the places to the persons. The scene 
in the third act is a cabinet; this cabinet, to use Voltaire’s 
own words, gives way (without—let it be remembered—the 
ae leaving it), toa grand saloon magnificently furnished, 
‘he sears of Ninus too, which stood aivies aa oe 
re the palace, and opposite to temple 
the 1 lagi, has also found means to steal to the side of the 
throne in the centre of this hall. pies vais Liens: 
the light of day, to the terror of many behol i 
receiving it back, it repairs in the following act to its old i ‘ 
where it probably had left its obelisks behind. In the fifth act 
we see that the tomb is extremely spacious, and ided with 
subterraneous What a noise would the French 
critics make were igner to commit such ridiculous blun- 
ders. In Brutus we have another example of this running about 
of the scene with the persons. Before the opening of the first 
ct we have a long and particular description of the scenic 
arrangement: the is assembled between the Capitoline 
Earle and the house of the Consuls, in the open air. After- 
on the rising of the assembly, Arons and Albin alone 
remain behind, and of them it is now said: gui sont supposés 
ttre entrés de la salle d'audience dans un autre appartement 
de la maison de Brutus, What is the poet's meaning here? 
Is the scene changed without being empty, or does he trust 
so far to the imagination of his spectators, as to require them, 
against the evidence of their senses, to take for a chamber a 
seene which is ornamented in quite a different style? And 
how does that which in the first description is a public place 
become afterwards a hall of audience? In this scenic arrange- 
ment there must be either legerdemain, or a bad memory, 
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ohia 
&: 


it a motive distinctly an- 
icular pains are taken; the con- 


Hl 
et 


t 


tre.’ 
‘ i arise almost inevitably from an 
eer caret ce 
‘0 probability whic! 
‘in jing from one time and one place to ae 
involved themselves in real and grave impro- 
A thousand times have we reason to repeat the 
of Academy, in their criticism on the Cid, 
the crowding together so many events in the period 
hours: “ From the fear of sinning against the 
ne has rather chosen to sin against the rules 


imaginary contradiction between art and 
Bad is a bX and narrow range of 


of art, the 

nature.” But 

nature could only be 
‘atte id 


come now to a more important point, namely, to the 


| _*Joh. Elias Schlegel, in his Gedanken zur Aufnahme dee Diinischen 
Rr? 
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a aporeal oa subjects peonaels is so 
nm not ais halogion ae not properly Kiel 

ictly. The poet who selects 

alae that i isa fable connected by hal- 


required to surrender itself fully lief 
of this, however, the French poets lave given to hae 
logical heroes and heroines the refinement of the fashionable 
aie ot mieten Av Foes it day; they have, 
because those heroes were princes shepherds of the people,” 
Homer calls them), Gorman pay their situations and views 
by the motives of a calculating policy, and violated, in every 
point, not merely pecbeoleics! costume, but all the costume 
of character. Ta Phedra, this incase 16 upon, te Fee 
death of Theseus, to be pred aie during the 
her son. How was this compatible with the Reng 
Grecian women of that day? It brings us down to the times 
of a Cleopatra. Hermione remains alone, without the pro- 
tection of a brother or a father, at the court of us, DAY, 
even in his palace, and yet she is not married to him. With 
the ancients, and not merely in the Homeric age, ses nme 
simply in the bride being received into th 

’s house. “But whatever justification of Hermione’s situa- 
tion may be found in the practice of I 
the less repugnant to female dignity, and 
as Hermione is in love with the unwilling Pyrrhus, and uses 


Ea 
piel 


elpety 


TE 


they. 
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means of which the cunning of 
the wrath of Achilles, 


‘lace in the presence 

Tere le, or manifest them- 
some operation, we are in no 

: Piet ittie Tend, all the labour and ark of te 
modern poets, all the eloquence of their narratives, 
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reconcile our minds to these exhibitions. Examples are 
fepertiions en is so universally known. Yet I cannot 
P y 


cursorily ing how si ly Racine, cautious as 
is peurcally is, has on an occasion of this kind involved him- 


in an inconsistency, Respectin; eats origin of the fable of 
Theseus ing into the world to carry off Proser- 
pine for his friend Pirithéus, he adopts the historical explana- 
tion of Plutarch, that he was the prisoner of a Thracian king, 
whose wife he endeavoured to carry off for his friend. On 
this he grounds the of the death of Theseus, which, at 
the opening of the , was current. And yet he allows 
Phedra® to mention fabulous tradition as an earlier 
achievement of the hero, How many women then did 
Theseus wish to carry off for Pirithéus? Pradon manages 
this much better: when Theseus is asked by a confidant if 
he really had been in the world below, he answers, how could 
any sensible man possibly believe go silly a tale! he merely 
availed himself of the credulity of the people, and gave out 
this report from political motives. 

So much with to the manner of handling are 
gical materials. With respect to the historical, in the first 
place, the same objection applies, namely, that the French 
manners of the day are substituted to those which properly 
belong to the several persons, and that the characters do not 
sufficiently bear the colour of their age and nation. But to 
ae must add another detrimental circumstance. ae 
mythological subject is in its nature poetical, and ever 
to take a new poetical shape. In the French Tragedy, as in 
the Greek, an equable and pervading dignity is required, and 
the French language is even much more fastidious in this 
respect, as very many things cannot be at all mentioned in 
French poetry. But in history we are on a prosaic domain, 
and the truth of the picture requires conditions, circumstances, 
and features, which cannot be given without a greater or less 
descent from the elevation of the tragical cothurnus; such as 
has been made without hesitation by Shakspeare, the most 

of historical dramatists. "The French tragedians, how- 
ever, could not bring their minds to submit to this, and hence 
* Je I'aime, non point tel que I’ont va les enfers, 
Volage adoruteur de mille objets divers, 
Qui va du dieu des morts deshonorer la couche, 
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deficient in those circumstances 
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the subjects would alone have 
iff observation of the rules of the 
understand, as indeed Corneille 


rT 
oj 


his model, he does in this piece; in 
ead the gegen have become nati 
: 1 Goeevoape But I know not what malignant star 
owas in the ascendant: notwithstanding the linary suc 
cess of his Cid, Corneille did not go one step further, and the 
mpt which he made found no imitators. In the time of 
is XIV. it was considered as a matter established beyond 
that the French, nay generally the modern E 
hi was not for the purposes of . They 
had to the ancient universal hi: : be- 
sides pa heme toes Hoguestly oes about 
among the Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, an jians, 
for events which, however obscure they might often be, they 


t 
i 
t 


for the tragic stage, ‘ine, according to his 
own confession, made a hazardous attempt with the Turks ; 
was successful, and since that time the necessary tragical 

c has been allowed to this barbarous people, amor 

the cnstoms and habits of the rudest despotism | 

the most abject slavery are often united in the same person, 
jing is known of love, but the most luxurious sen- 
suality ; on the other hand, it has been refused to the 
notwithstanding that their religion, their sense of 
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honour, and their respect for the female sex, plead so 
fully in their behalf. But it was merely sie: Pe moro 
particularly French names that, as untragical and unpoetical, 
could not, for a moment, be tolerated; for the heroes of anti- 
quity are with them Frenchmen in ev ‘ing but the name; 
and antiquity was merely a thin veil beneath which the 
modern French character might be distinctly recognized. 
Racine’s Alexander is certainly not the Alexander of history ; 
but if under this name we imagine to ourselves the great 
Condé, the whole will appear tolerably natural. And who 
does not suppose that Louis XIV. and the Duchess de la 
Valliere are represented under the names Titus and Berenice? 
The poet has himself flatteringly alluded to his sovereign. 
Voltaire’s expression is somewhat strong, when he says that in 
reading the tragedies which succeeded those of Racine we 
might fancy ourselves perusing the romances of Mademoiselle 
Scuderi, which paint citizens of Paris under the names of 
heroes of antiquity. He alluded herein more particularly to 
Crebillon. Corneille and Racine, however, deeply tainted as 
they were with the way of thinking of their own nation, were 
still at times penetrated with the spirit of true objective 
exhibition. Corneille gives us a masterly picture of the 
Spaniards in the Cid; and this is Peer enough, for he 
drew his materials from the fountain-head. With the excep- 
tion of the original sin of gallantry, he succeeded also pretty 
well with the Romans: of one part of their character, at least, 
he had a tolerable conception, their predominating patriotism, 
and unbending pride of liberty, and the magnanimity of their 
political sentiments. All this, it is true, is nearly the same 
as we find it in Lucan, varnished over with a certain inflation 
and self-conscious pomp. The simple republican austerity, 
and their religious submissiveness, was Tegal his aa 
Racine has admirably painted the corruptions of the Romans 
of the Empire, and the first timid outbreaks of Nero's 
iny. It is true, as he himself gratefully acknowl 
he had in this Tacitus for a predecessor, but still it is a 
oe merit so ably to translate history into poetry. He 
also a just perception of the general spirit of Hebrew 
history; here he was guided by religious reverence, which, 
in greater or less degree, the poet ought always to bring 
with him to his subject. He was less successful with the 
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a be quite in the style of an Enro- 


5 the bs nick irae Ml: 
Fenced io i tg i te Viner but the wi Satie 


‘upside down, where the women, instead of being 
tlaves, havo contrived to got posession of the government 
assumes so revolting an appearance as to in- 

aires eve the Turks are, after all, not much to blame 


and Zaire; it we miss the glowing colouring of 
Oriental - Voltaire has, however, this merit, that 
ashe ‘on treating subjects with more historical truth, 
aa it also rasa the own be rears and ee 
again raised to the dignit; © tragical stage 
chivalrous and Obristlan characters of 6d ern Ei 


urope, which 
since the time write Ou the Cid had been eke excluded from 
it, His Lux and Nerestan are among his most truthful, 


noble creations; his Tancred, although as n 
ioe inventién is deficient in keeping, will always, like 
shearer in Tasso, win every heart. A/zire, in a histo- 
ee, of view, is highly eminent. It is singular en 
in his jess search after tragic materials, has 

Eset oad the whole world over; for as in Alsire he 

the American tribes of the other hemisphere, in his 
Dichingiskan he brings Chinese on the stage, from the farthest 
aed ours, who, however, from the faithfal observa- 
of their costume, "have almost: the stamp of comic or 


ere co Voltaire came too late with his projected 


facie of the theatre: niuch had been already ruined by 
the trammels within which French Tragedy had been so long 
confined; and the prejudice which gave such disproportionate 
importance to the observance of external rules and ger 

Bohs at Tan tei established firmly and irrevyocab! 
ety the external metbanioa, which 
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form with nature and truth, and consequently nothing ought 
to be included in the former which is ioadenhealat by the 
latter. French Tragedy, from the time of Richelieu, 
itself under the favour and protection of the court; and even 
its scene had (as already observed) the appearance of an 
antechamber. In such an atmosphere the spectators might 
impress the poet with the idea that courtesy is one of the 
original and essential ingredients of human nature. But in 
Tragedy men are either matched with men in fearful strife, or 
set in ‘does struggle with misfortune ; we can, therefore, exact 
from them only an ideal dignity, for from the nice observance 
of social punctilios they are absolved by their situation. So 
long as Sema pa Solace le 9 mind not to violate 
them, so long as they do not appear completely overpowered 
by their gest and mental agony, the deepest emotion is not 
as yet reached. The poet may indeed be allowed to take 
that care for his persons which Cwsar, after his death-blow, 
had for himself, and make them fall with decorum. He must 
not exhibit human nature in all its repulsivé nakedness, The 
most heart-rending and dreadful pictures must still be invested 
with beauty, and endued with a dignity higher than the com- 
mon reality, This miracle is effected by poetry: it has its 
indescribable sighs, its immediate accents of the doopest agony 
in which there still rans a something melodious. It is only » 
certain full-dressed and formal beauty, which is incompatible 
with the greatest truth of expression. And yet it is exactly 
this beauty that is demanded in the style of a French tragedy. 
No doubt something too is to be ascribed to the quality of 
their language and versification. ‘The French language is 
wholly incapable of many bold flights, it has little poetical 
freedom, and it carries into poetry all the grammatical stiffness 
of prose. This their poets have often acknowledged and 
lamented, Besides, the Alexandrine with its couplets, with its 
hemistichs of equal length, is a very symmetrical and monoton- 
ous species of verse, and far better adapted for the expression 
of antithetical maxims, than for the musical delineation of 
ion with its unequal, abrupt, and erratic course of thoughts. 
jut the main cause lies in a national feature, in the social 
endeavour never to forget themselves in presence of others, 
and always to exhibit themselves to the greatest possible advan- 
tage. It has been often remarked, that in French Tragedy 
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the poet is always too easily seen through the discourses of 
‘the different that he communicates to them his 
own ef tata, Kia oo0l:roleotlons Ou thetr stuatiot 
and his desire to shine on all occasions. When most of their 

<I are closely examined, they are seldom found 


to as the persons speaking or acting by themselves 
restraint would sates igh other is 
discovered in them which betrays a reference to the 
spectator more or less le. Before, however, our com- 
can be excited, we must be familiar with 


as it isin and 
jon, it can be in character when the speaker is 
Piflciently ‘master of '; for, for ‘ing passion, 
‘an unconscious and involuntary eloquence is alone suitable. 
een tester Keeyels bimeeld in the subject of his 
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obtained a mastery. Rhetoric, and rhetoric in 
dress, prevails but too much in si betas tein 
in those of Corneille, instead of the suggestions 

i and artless nature; Racine and Vol- 
however, have come much nearer to the true conception 
‘ied away by its sufferings. Whenever the 

is able to express his pain in antitheses and inge- 
we may safely reserve our pity. This sort of 
‘ity is, as it were. a coat of mail, which pre~ 
ing the inmost heart. On account 
this festal pomp in situations where the 
zi parmnesaid benetera, Schiller i 
compared the heroes in French Tragedy to the 

kings’ in old engravings who lie in bed, crown, pt 


This social refinement ‘ails through the whole of French 
literature and art. aphahiserateens , no doubt, the 
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Lessing carried on the French was much more 
merciless, perhaps, we, in the present day, should be jus- 
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we ‘our ridicule. Among the numerous plays which are not 
eee er meses wa ee 2 ee City 
AS ee heeieieet 
tee xref te ue id are, LN ack Comes 
eee Tote wens 
Joli pa soles bag lpreengiea 


Te me suis t4 cing ans 

Madame, ot vals cacore me taire plus long-teme— 
And to give an immediate proof of his intention by his conduct, he ts 
rol pee esd teed hoe ware payee 
‘When Oroaman says to Zaire, whom he pretends to love with Europenn 
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tified in waging. At the time when he published his Drama- 
turgir, we had scarcely any but French tragedies 
q Na paruondoepyrotemiyhs gee rng cry 
tiastcad lels had not then been combated. At present the 
national taste has declared itself so decidedly against them, 
that we bave nothing to fear of an illusion in that quarter. 
It is farther said that the French dramatists have to do 
with a public not only extremely fastidious in its dislike of 
any low intermixture, and high]. tible of the ludicrous, 
but also extremely Petes e will allow them the full 
enjoyment of this self-flattery : for we have no doubt that their 
real meaning is, that this impatience is a proof of quickness 
of apprehension and sharpness of wit. It is mepiitlas how- 
ever, of another interpretation: superficial know! and 
more ially intrinsic emptiness of mind, invari isplay 
themselves in fretful impatience. But howeyer this may be, 
the disposition in question has had both a favourable and an 
unfavourable influence on the structure of their pieces. Fa- 
yourable, in so far as it has compelled them to lop off every 
superfluity, to go directly to the main business, to be perspi- 
cuous, to study compression, to endeavour to turn every 
moment to the utmost advantage. All these are good theatri- 
cal proprieties, and have been the means of recommending the 
French tragedies as models of perfection to those who in the ex- 
amination of works of art, measure everything by the dry test 
of the understanding, rather than listen to the voice of imagi- 
nation and feeling. It has been unfavourable, in so far as 
even motion, rapidity, and a continued stretch of expectation, 
become at length monotonous and wearisome. It is like a 
music from which the piano should !e altogether excluded, 
and in which even the difference between forte and fortissimo 
should, from the mistaken emulation of the performers, be 
rendered indistinguishable. I find too few resting-places in 


Zaire to her confidante, who thereupon reminded herthat she is a Christian, 
is highly comic: 
Ab! que dis-tu ? pourquoi rappeler mes ennuis ? 

Upon the whole, however, Voltaire is much more upon bis guard against 
the ludicrous than his predecescors ; this was perfectly natural, for in bis 
time the rage of turning every thing into ridicule was most prevalent. We 
may boldly affirm that in our days a single verse of the same kind as hun- 
dreds in Corneille would inevitably ruin any play. 


ys 
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fiethaaess Spe os it wore holiday. This sacredness of 
the not, I think, sufficiently reverenced: the actors 
and spectators alike are incessantly hurried on to somethin, 
that is to follow; and we shall Sadcvecy fow scenes indeed, 
where a mere state, independent of its ireeareal connexion, is 
represented developing itself, The question with them is 
what and only too seldom ow happens it. 
And ‘this is the main point, if an impression is to be mado 
witnesses of human events. Hence every thing like 


vacua ais impatience is by no means a dis- 
reception of the beautiful. Even ee 
animated Lanpecrd of art, has its contem- 


hither and thither on messages. ‘The confidants in the Greek 
tragedies, either old guardian-slaves and nursos, or servants, 
have always characteristical destinations, and the 
ancient felt so little the want of commana 
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between a hero and his confidant, to make us acquainted ” 
with the hero's state of mind and views, that they even 

introduce as a mute personage so important and proverbially 

famous a friend as a Py! But whatever ridicule was 

cast on the confidants, and however great the reproach of 

being reduced to make use of them, no attempt was ever 

made till the time of Alfieri to get rid of them. 

‘The expositions or statements of the preliminary situation 
of things are another nuisance. They generally consist of 
choicely turned disclosures to the pis fi claret ina 
happy inomeut of leisure. That very public whose impatience 
keeps the poets and players under such strict discipline, has, 
however, patience enough to listen to the prolix unfolding of 
what ought to be sensibly developed before their eyes. It is 
allowed that an exposition is seldom unexceptionable; that in 
their speeches the persons generally begin farther back than 
they naturally ought, and that they tell one another what 
they must both have known before, &c. If the affair is com- 
plicated, these expositions are generally extremely tedious: 
those of Heraclius and Rodogune absolutely make the head 
giddy. Chaulien says of Crebillon’s Rhadamiste, “The piece 
would be perfectly clear were it not for the exposition,” To 
me it seems that their whole system of expositions, both in 
Tragedy and in High Comedy, is exceedingly erroneous, No- 
thing can be more ill-judged than to begin at once to instruct 
us without any dramatic movement. At the first drawing up 
of the curtain the spectators attention is almost wuavoidably 
distracted by external circumstances, his interest has not yet 
been excited; and this is precisely the time chosen by the 
poet to exact from him an earnest of undivided attention to 
a dry explanation—a demand which he can hardly be s 

ly to meet. It will perhaps be urged that the 
same thing was done by the Greck poets. But with them 
the subject was for the most part extremely simple, and 
already known to the spectators; and their expositions, with 
the exception of the unskilful prologues of Euripides, have 
not the didactic particularising tone of the French, but are 
full of life and motion. How admirable again are the expo- 
sitions of Shakspeare and Calderon! At the very outset they 
ay hold of the imagination; and when they have once gained 
the spectator’s interest and sympathy they then bring forward 


‘the information for the fall 


to make an ianpres- 


and who, 


s nae: of. placenta 
and of all those ravishing effects which a light but 
preparatory matter, when left to itself, often produces on the 
mind by its marvellous and spontaneous growth. With respect 
to the of the tragic art, they are yet at the very same 
in the art of gardening before the time of 
10 ‘merit consisted, in their judgment, in extorting 
‘a triumph from nature by means of art. They had no other 
a than the measured symmetry of straight 

who I: 


&e, Vain would have been the attempt 
laid out such gardens to comprebend that 
plan, any hidden order, in an English 
them that a succession of landscapes, 
gradation, their alternation, and their oppo- 
ae Raney to cach other, did all aim at exciting in us 
mental impression. 
‘The rooted and lasting prejudices of a whole nation are sel- 
necidental, but are connected with some general want of 
‘intrinsic capacities, from which even the eminent minds who 
Tend the rest are not exempted. We are not, therefore, to 
consider such prejudices merely as causes; we must also con- 
them at the same time as important effects. We allow 
narrow system of rules, that dissecting criticism 
of the understanding, has shackled the efforts of the Freuch 
tragedians; still, however, it remains doubtful w! 
8 


bec 
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their own inclination they would ever have mado choice 
of more comprehensive desigus, and, if so, in what way they 
would have filled them up. The most distinguished among 
them have certainly not been deficient in means and talents, 
In 4 particular examination of their different productions we 
cannot show them any favour; but, on a general view, they 
are more deserving of pity than censure; and when, under 
such unfavourable circumstances, they yet produce what is 
excellent, they are doubly entitled to our admiration, although 
wwe can byno means admit the justice of the common-place 
observation, that the overcoming of difficulty is a source of 
pleasure, nor find anything meritorious ina work of art 
merely because it is artificially composed. As for the claim 
which the French advance to set themselves up, in spite of all 
their one-sidedness and inadequacy of view, as the lawgivers 
of taste, it must be rejected with becoming indignation, 
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assigning to the true owner \ part of the a planes which they 


‘ht earn, In the Cid text of Hh ssh pee 
might or ited, and that Cee use Cornei esl eld 
avian 


erent of the pro ee there not among the more 
celebrated, he tots, \.titles, and thereuy 

instituting * Soripctiand Sete them qd their copies, = We 
ee however, go re dente il ae Ben from Voltaire in 


rintes ina yes of bold images om pie of wit. When 
we strip their dramas of these rich and splendid ornament 
when, for the glowing colours of their romance and the musi 
variations of the rhymed strophes in which they are composed, 
we compel them to assume the monotony of the Alexandrine, 
and submit to the fetters of external regularities, while the 
character and situations are allowed to remain essentially the 
same, there can no longer be any harmony between the sub- 
ject and its mode of treatment, and it loses that truth which 
it may still retain within the domain of fancy. 

The charm of the Spanish poetry consists, generally speak- 
ing, in the union of a sublime and enthusiastic earnestness of 
feeling, which peculiarly descends from the North, with the 
lovely breath of the South, and the dazzling pomp of the 
East. Corneille possessed an affinity to the Spanish spirit, 
but only in the first Boint he might He taken for a Spaniard 
educated in Norman: It is much to be regretted that he 
had not, after the composition of the Cid, employed himself, 
without depending on foreign models, upon subjects which 
would have allowed him to follow altogether his feeling for 
chivalrous honour and fidelity. But on the other hand he took 

* In the introduction to his Thealro Hespanol. 
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SHS a over us; but as an hina feelp clues 
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along with it. This is the case at least in his better 
in his later works love is frequently compelled to 
ion ; these two springs of action mutu- 
His females are generally not suffi- 
the love which they inspire is with 
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mstruments in the hands of women, or to be dispatched by 
them on heroic errands, as it were, for the sake of winning 
the prize of love held out to them. Such women as Emilia 
in Cinna und Rodogune, must surely be unsusceptible of love. 
But if in his principal characters, eile, by exaggerating 
the energetic and underrating the passive of our nature, 
has departed from truth ; if his heroes display too much voli- 
tion and too little feeling, he is still much more unnatural in 
his sitnations, He has, in defiance of all probability, pointed 
them in such a way that we might with great propriety give 
them the aame of tragical antitheses, and it becomes almost 
natural if the personages express themselves in a series of 
epigrammatical maxims. He is fond of exhibiting perfectl 
metrical oppositions. His eloquence is often vimirabl 
from its stron acl compression; but it sometimes degene- 
rates into bombast, and exhausts itself in superfluous accu- 
mulations, The later Romans, Seneca the philosopher, and 
Lucan, were considered him too much in the light of 
models; and unfortunately he possessed also « vein of 
the tragedian. From this wearisome Joints of declamation, a 
few simple words interspersed here and there, have been often 
made the subject of extravagant praise*. If they stood alone 
they would certainly be entitled to praise; but’ they are im- 
mediately: followed yy long harangues which destroy their 
effect. When the Spartan mother, on delivering the shield 
to her son, used the well-known words, “This, or on this!” 
she certainly made no farther addition to them. Corneille 
was peculiarly well qualified to portray ambition and the lust 
of power, a passion which stifles all bes. Nice? feelings, and 
never properly erects its throne till the mind has become a 
cold and dreary wilderness. His youth was passed in the 
last civil wars, and he still saw around him remains of the 
feudal independence. I will not pretend to decide how much 
this may have influenced him, but it is undeniable that the 
sense which he often showed of the great importance of poli- 
tical questions was altogether lost in the followin 7 
did not make its appearance again before Voltaire, How- 
ever he, like the rest of the poets of his time, paid his tribute 


* For instance, the Qu’il mourit of the old Horatius ; the Soyons amie, 
Cina : also the Moi of Medea, which, we may observe in passing, is bar- 
rowed from Seneca. : 
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enlar occasion. It is that but for thie interra ) 
he would have ‘ied his art still higher: for in the works 
which we have of him, we trace a gradually advancing im- 
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| abomae He is a poet in every way worthy of our love: 
possessed a delicate Sbiity forall the endings emo- 
great sweetness in expressing them. His mode- 
allowed him to transgress the bounds 
must not be estimated too highly: for he did 
strength of character in any eminent degree, 
ks of weakness perceptible in him, 
exhibited in private life. He has 

the sugared gallantry of his 
a show of love to connect to; iv 
" he has often also succeeded completely in 
delineation of a more genuine love, eepusally in his 
; and many of his love-scenes breathe a 
mousness, which, from the veil of reserve and 
over it, steals only the more seductively into 
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the soul. The inconsistencies of unsuccessful passion, the wan- 
derings of a mind diseased, and » prey to irresistible desire, 
he has portrayed more touchingly and truthfully than any 
French poet before him, or even perhaps after him, Gene- 
rally speaking, he was more inclined to the elegiac and the 
idyllic, than to the heroic. I will not say that he would 
never have elevated himself to more serious and digni 
conceptions than are to be found in his Britannicus and Mith- 
ridat; but here we must distinguish between that which his 
subject suggested, and what he painted with a peculiar fond~ 
ness, and wherein he is not so much the dramatic artist as 
the spokesman of his own feelings. At the same time, it 
ought not to be forgotten that Racine composed most. of his 
Beers when very young, and that this may possibly have in- 
uenced his choice. He seldom disgusts us, like Corneille 
and Voltaire, with the undisguised repulsiveness of unneces- 
crimes; he has, however, often veiled much that in 
reality is harsh, base, and mean, beneath the forms of polite- 
ness and courtesy. I cannot allow the plans of his pieces to 
be, as the French critics insist, unexceptionable; those which 
he borrowed from ancient mythology are, in my opinion, the 
most liable to objection; but still I believe, that with the 
rules aud observations which he took for his guide, he could 
hardly in most cases have extricated himself from his difficul- 
ties more cautiously and with greater propriety than he has 
actually done. Whatever may be the defects of his produe- 
tions separately considered, when we compare him with others, 
and view him in connexion with the French literature in 
general, we can hardly bestow upon him too high a meed of 
raise. 
B A new era of French Tragedy begins with Voltaire, whose 
first appearance, in his early youth, as a writer for the theatre, 
followed close upon the age of Louis the Fourteenth. I have 
already, in a general way, alluded to the changes and enlarge- 
ments which he projected, and partly carried into execution. 
Corneille and Racine led a true artist's life: they were dra~ 
matic poets with their whole soul; their desire, as authors, 
was confined to that object alone, and all their studies were 
directed to the stage. Voltaire, on the contrary, wished to 
shine in every possible department; a restless vanity permit- 
ted him not to be satisfied with the pursuit of perfection 
in any single walk of literature; and from the variety of sub- 


. 


(aa allerahicrenptlead bie Semmens 
ees art, we must institute a comparison the 

features of the preceding classical age and of that 
in which he gave the tone. In the time of Louis the Four- 
‘teenth, » certain traditionary code of opinions on all the most 
important concerns of humanity reigned in full force and 


unquestioned ; and even in r, the object was not so much 
‘to enrich us to form the mind, by a liberal and noble enter- 
tainment, But now, at length, the want of thinking 


every religious moral conviction, and the 

principles of society itself. Voltaire wae by turns fleas. 
pher, rhetorician, sophist, and buffoon. The want of single- 
which more or less characterised all his views, was irre- 
with a complete freedom of prejudice even as an 
artist in his career. As he saw the public longing for informa- 
tion, which was rather tolerated by the favour Of tie artat Sian 
authorised and formally approved of and dispensed by appro- 
printe public institutions, he did not fail to meet their want, 
‘und to deliver, in beautiful verses, on the stage, what no man 
durst yet preach from the pulpit or the professor's chair. He 
made use of as ameans to accomplish ends foreign 
and to it; and this has often polluted the artistic 
purity of his rel shape a the end of his Mahomet 

was to gers ol! aticism, or rather, layin, 
aside alt Rinbenlacction of a belief in revelation. Por this 
je) het has most unjustifiably disfigured a great historicai 
r, revoltingly loaded him with the most crying enor- 
‘tities, with which he racks and tortures our feelings. Univer- 
‘known, as he was, tobe the bitter enemy of Christianity, 
he by himself of a new triumph for his vanity; in 
Zaire and Alzire, he had recourse to Christian sentiments to 
excite emotion: and here, for once, his versatile heart, which, 
its momentary ebullitions, was not unsusceptible of 
fond feelings, shamed the rooted malice of his understanding ; 
actually succeeded, and these affecting and religious pus- 
sages cry out loudly against the slan levity of his 
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petulant mi tations. In bas ee he had acquired 
beret a free constitution, became thaviastis 
f liberty. Corneille had introduced the Roman 
pe general polities into his works, for the sake 
their secs energy. Voltaire again exhibited them 
sie hepa because of the political effect ra 
tl ated to produce on popular oj 
as ha was beter ebgeaitod ‘il Se Grose Gag 
eacoonar Sn die sg wlan 
lish theatre and Shakspeare, which, before him, 
ite an unknown land, he wished in 
ie ceases to his own advantage.—He i 
on the earnestness, the severity, and the simplicity 
Greek dramatic representation; and actually in go far = 
proached them, as to exclude love from various sul 
which it did not properly belong. He was desirous ot 
reviving the majesty of the Grecian scenery; and here his 
endeavours had this aoe effect, that in theatrical representa- 
tion the eye was no longer so vpsomene lected as it hud 
been. He borrowed from Shakspeare, as he thought, bold 
strokes of theatrical effect; but here he was the least success 
ful; when, in imitation of that great master, he ventured in 
Semiramis to call up a ghost from the lower world, he fell 
into innumerable abaurticna Tn a word he was perpetually 
making e: iia with dramatic art, availing himself a 
some new device for effect. Hence some of his works seem 
to have stopt short half way between studies and finished 
productions ; there is a trace of something unfixed and unfi- 
nished in his whole mental formation. Corneille and Racine, 
within the limits which they set themselves, are much more 
pertoti they are altogether that which they are, and we 
we no glimpses in their works of any supposed higher 
ject beyond them, Voltaire's pretensions are much more ex- 
pisscie than his means. Corneille has expressed the maxims 
of heroism with greater sublimity, and Racine the natural 
emotions with a sweeter gracefulness ; while Voltaire, it must 
be allowed, has employed the moral motives with greater 
effect, and displayed ‘© more intimate acquaintance with the 
rimary and fundamental principles of the human mind. 
fence, in some of his pieces, he is more deeply affecting than 
either of the other two. 
The first and last only of these three great masters of the 
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in this department, the tragic treasures of the 

far feom ample. Still we do not feel ourselves called 

a full account even of these; and still farther is 

to enter into a circumstantial and anato- 

igation of separate pieces. All that our limits 

will allow us is, with a mpid to sketch the character and 
pigs 


sae ipal works of those three masters, 
a few others specially ‘ing of mention. 

Corneille brilliantly opened his career of fame with the Cid, 
of which, indeed, the execution alone is his own: inthe plan he 
ae to haye closely followed his Spanish original. As the 

of Guillen de Castro has never fallen into my hands, 

it has been out of my power to institute an accurate com- 
between the two works. But if we may judge from 
‘specimens produced, the Spanish piece seoms written with 
Receatersinplil 5 and the subject owes to Corneille its 
pomp of ornament. On the other hand, we are 

(on how much he has left out and sacrificed. All the 
erities are agreed in thinking the pest of ie Infanta 
superfluous, cannot see making a princess 
her noacine ie and ateniadaiee ‘ion for Rod- 

the Spanish poet thereby distinguished him as the 
flower of and amiable knights; peat the other hand, 
furnished a strong justification of Chimene’s love, which 
80 many powerful motives could not overcome. It is true, 
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that to be attractive in themselves, and duly to aid the 
offect, the Infanta’s passion required to be set forth more 
musically, and Rodrigo’s achievements against the Moors 
more ‘ally, ¢.¢., with greater vividness of detail: and pro- 
babl. site were so in the Spanish original. The pn 
eed which, on its first appearance, universally welcomed 
a piece Jike this, which, without the admixture of any ignoble 
incentive, founded its attraction altogether on the 
conflict between the purest feelings of love, honour, and filial 
duty, is a strong proof that the romantic spirit was not 
yet extinct among spectators who were still open to such 
natural acpi. This was entirely misunderstood 
the learned; with the Academy at their head, they aff 
that this ety (one of the most beautiful that ever fell 
to the lot o! it) was unfit for Tragedy; incapable of 
entering hist lly into the spirit of another age, they made 
improbabilities and improprieties for their censure*. The 
‘id is not certainly a tragedy in the sense of the ancients; and, 
at first, the poet himself called it a Tragi-comedy. Would 
that this been the only occasion in which the authority 
of Aristotle has been applied to subjects which do not belong 
to his jurisdicti 
The Horatii has been censured for want of unity; the 
murder of the sister and the acquittal of the victorious Roman 
is said to be a second action, independent of the combat of the 
Horatii and Curiatii. Corneille himself was talked into a 
belief of it. He appears, however, to me fully justified in 
what he has done. If the murder of Camilla had not made a 
rt of the piece, the female characters in the first act would 
faratasn superfluous; and without the triumph of patriotism 
over family ties, the combat could not have been an action, 
but merely an event destitute of all tragic complication. But 
the real defect, in my opinion, is Corneille representing a 
public act which decided the fate of two states, as taki 
place altogether intra privatos parietes, and stripping it 
every visible pomp of circumstance. Hence the great 
of the fifth act. What a different impression would have been 
produced had Horatius, in presence of the king and people, 


* Scuderi spesks even of Chimene as a monster, and off-hand dismisses 
the whole, as “ce mechant combat de l'amour et de l'honneur."”  Excel- 
lent! Surely he understood the romantic | 


been solemnly condemned, in obedience to the stern mandate 
Gt ie) 1a acd dflegwatre ‘caved: through the tears and la- 
mentations of his father, just as Livy describes it. Moreover, 


Sask cf the Horn in love witl'owo of tho Conetiy has 

thought. proper to invent the marriage of ister of the 
yf my 

Sally smuerion of ils Lind would 

ge 

Eipcaleretengrrectile fouls Herat, racy a bat 


ipesoeld have shown a wiser and milder forbearance to- 
wards his unfortunate sister’s language; clee wore he a 


ferocious savage. 

Cinna is commonly ranked much higher than The Horatii ; 
although, as to purity of sentiment, there is here a perceptible 
falling off from that ideal sphere in which the action of the 
tio preceding pieces moves. All is diversely complicated and 
diseased. Cinna’s republicanism is merely the cloak of another 
passion: heis a in the hands of Emilia, who, on her part, 
constantly sacrifices her pretended love to her passion of 


soul of the piece, is nerd the witty Balzac, when com- 
i rable fury.” Yet the Furies 
could be appeased by purifications and expiations: 
bat Emilia’s heart is inaccessible to the softening influences ot 
rosity; the adoration of so unfeminine 

a creature is ly pardonable even in a lover. Hence she 
has no better adorers than Cinna and Maximus, two great 
villains, whose repentance comes too late to be thought 


sincere, 
Here we have the first specimen of that Machiavellism of 
‘motives, which subsequently disfigured the poetry of Corneille, 
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Viriata ; he | forward, however, pretext after pretext, 
a eee ae 
on lelay 5 
Virinta; along with says roundly, 
that she the 
ieitoory her 
or to wait 
till the death pidare not offend: after thi 
there is no 4 Awa: Perpenna. oe 
tendeney to this frigidi was in Corneil 
even at an early peri Felis aver? tat fhe wovee of Me 
old age it increased to an incredible 
In st sentiments are not unworthily 
expressed ; yet we find in it more superstitious reverence 
fervent religion: the wonders of grace are 
rather embraced by a mysterious illumination. 
tone and the situations in the first acts, incline 


to her father, has married malin her inclinations, 
who declares both to her lover (who returns when too 
and to her husband, that “she still retains her first love, 
that she will keep within the bounds of virtue ;” a vul 
and selfish father, who is sorry that he has not chosen for hi 
son-in-law na chad suitor, now become the favourite of the 
d romises no high tragical determina- 
vided heart of Paullua fs in nature, and con- 
letract from the interest of the piece. It 
lly that her situation, and the character ot 
Severus, constitute the re charm of this drama, But 
| npr necnyecsey tid Roman, in Ses his 
I ol 's self-renunciation, which appears 
nothing, quite into the shade. From this con- 
clusion has been partly drawn, that martyrdom is, in general, 
an unfavourable subject for Tragedy. “But nothing can be 
more unjust than this inference. “The cheerfulness with 
which martyrs embraced pain and death did not proceed from 
res of feeling, aa from the heroism of the highest love: 
must previously, in struggles painful beyond expression, 
have obtained the victory over every carthly to; and by the 
exhibition of these struggles, of these sufferings of our mortal 
nature, while the seraph soars on its flight to heaven, the 
awaken in us the most fervent emotion, tw P 
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eucte, however, the means employed to bring about the 
catastro] namely, the dull aud low artifice of Felix, 
which the endeavours of Severus to save his rival are 
rather to contribute to his destruction, are inexpressibly con- 
temptible. 

‘ow much Corneille delighted in the symmetrical and 
nicely balanced play of intrigue, we may see at once from 
his having pronounced Rodogune his favourite work. 1 shall 
content myself with referring to Lessing, who bas exposed 
Hines enough the ridiculous appearance which the two 

Sonaast princes cut, between a mother who says, “ He who 
murders his mistress I will name heir to my throne,” and a 
mistress who says, “He who murders his mother shall be my 
husband.” "The best and shortest way of going to work would 
have been to have locked up the two furies together. As for 
Voltaire, he is always recurring to the fifth act, which he de- 
clares to be one of the noblest productions of the French stage, 
This singular way of judging works of art. by piecemeal, 
which would praise the in distinction from the whoie, 
without which it is impossible for the parts to exist, is 
altogether foreign to our way of thinking. 

‘ith respect to Heraclius, Voltaire gives himself the un 
necessary trouble of showing that Calderon did not imitate 
Corneille ; and, on the other hand; he labours, with little sue- 
cess, to give a negative to the question whether the latter had 
the Spanish author before him, and availed himself of his 
labours, Corneille, it is true, gives out the whole as his own 
invention; but we must not forget, that only when hard 
pressed did he acknowledge how much he owed to the author 
of the Spanish Cid. The chief circumstance of the plot, 
namely, the uncertainty of the tyrant Phocas as to whieh of 
the two youths is his own son, or the son of his murdered 
predecessor, bears great resemblance to an incident in a drama 
of Calderon's, and nothing of the kind is to be found in 
history; in other respects the plot is, it is true, altogether 
different. However this may be, in Calderon the ingenious 
boldness of an extravagant invention is always preserved. in 
due keeping by a deeper magic colouring of the poetty; 
whereas in Corneille, after our head has pee giddy in 
endeavouring to disentangle a complicated and ill-contrived 
intrigue, we are recompensed by a succession of mere tragical 
epigrams, without the slightest recreation for the fancy. 


Those 

ten pieces of Corneille will perceive with astonishment 

they are constructed on the same principles, and, with the 
‘ion of occasional negligences of style, executed with as 
expenditure of what he i art, as his admired 

productions. For example, Attila bears in its plot a striking 


to Rodogune. incor ie iol tin 
it is impossible not to be struck with the unessential 
of things on which he lays stress; all along he seems 
eenrinrp about a is etch hi ane 
composition, ‘ing open the ol 
the mind and the destiny of ep ‘or the unfavourable 
ich he has so frequently to confess, his self-love 
can always find some excuse, some trifling circumstance to 
which the fate of his piece was to be attributed, 
In the two Saat ei attempts of Racine, nothing 
ed, but the flexibility with which he 


eareer which he had 

broke loose from them and became himself. He gave utter- 
the inward struggles and inconsistencies of passion, 
an energy which had never before been 
witnessed on the French stage. The fidelity of Andromache 
to the memory of her husband, and her maternal tenderness, 
5 Secon Agena even the proud Hermione carries us 
it in her wild aberrations. Her aversion to 
Orestes, after he had made himself the instrument of her 
revenge, and her awaking from her blind fury to utter help- 
pee despair, may almost be called tragically grand. 
parts, us is generally the ease with Racine, are not 

so advantageously drawn. TI 
to deliver up Astyanax to death, if Andromache 
not listen to him, with his gallant protestations, resem- 
bles the arta of an executioner, who applies the torture to Wis 
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constantly repeated threat of 


im 
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vietim with Seinen soars teas Tt it 
of Orestes, after his horrible deed, as a |; 

patient lover. Not the least mention is made of the murder 
of his mother; he seems to have completely forgotten it the 
whole piece through ; whence, then, do the Furies come all at 
once at the end? = Thi 


great a resemblance to certain sports of children, where one 
always runs before and tries to surprise the other. 

In Britannicus, [have already praised the historical fidelity 
of the picture. Nero, Agrippina, Narcissus, and Burrhns, 
are so accurately sketched, and finished with such light 
touches and such delicate colouring, that, in thle 
character, it yields, perhaps, to no French tragedy w! 7 
Racine has here possessed the art of giving us to understand 
much that is left unsaid, and enabling us to look forward into 
futurity. I will only notice one beware ew which has 
pada the poet. He would paint to us the cruel voluptuary, 
whom education has only in appearance tamed, breaking 
loose from the restraints of discipline and virtue. And 
at the close of the fourth act, Narcissus speaks as if he 
even then exhibited himself before the le as a player and 
acharioteer. But it was not until he ft Fath hardened by 
the commission of grave crimes that he suuk to this ignominy. 
To represent the perfect Nero, that is, the flattering and 
cowardly tyrant, in the same person with the vain and fan- 
tastical being who, as poet, singer, player, and almost as 
juggler, was desirous of admiration, and in the agony of death 
even recited verses from Homer, was compatible only with a 
mixed drama, in which tragical dignity is not i 
throughout. 

To Berenice, composed in honour of a virtuous princess, the 
Freach critics generally seem to me extremely unjust. It is 
an idyllic tragedy, no doubt; but it is full of mental tender- 
ness, No one was better skilled than Racine in throwin; 
veil of dignity over female weakness—Who doubts 
Berenice has long yielded to Titus every proof of her tender- 
ness, however ema it may be veiled over? She is like 
a Magdalena of Guido, who languishingly repents of her 
repentance. The chief error of the piece is the tiresome 
part of Antiochus. 

On the first representation of Pajazet, Corneille, it seems, 


4 


she ‘throw the handkerchief in the 
Sultanic manner as por ag Sy ei T have 
Seay oreo that in’ ‘ed rudeness, hardly 
‘a cultivated public, Racine 
felt this, refined the forms without changing the 
main incidents. mutes and the strangling were motives 
MOGN Taie seractié’ Soild hardly be. dispeneed with; ead 20 
es ‘on several occasions, very elegant cireumlocutory 
of strangling. This is, however, inconsistent; 
(et A ie len ated pleated teresa 
usually call it also by its trae name. 
‘The it of Mithridate, a8 Voltaire has remarked, bears 
resem to that of the Miser of Moliére, Two bro- 


jare rivals for the bride of their father, who ennningly 
extorts from her the name of her favoured lover, by fei; 


, is in reality exceedingly comic. one calls ont: 
Qwavons nous fait? This is just the alarm of 
conscions of some impropriety, on the un entrance of 


coho rid on 4 Beene, Mabe hridates te 
sons respecting lis grand project of conquering Rome, and in 
SWHIRE Hiachoe succeeetslly competes with Comeille, ts no doubt 
logically interwoven in ‘the plan; but still it is un- 
suitable to the tone of the whole, and the impression which 
it is intended to produce. All the interest is centred in 
Monime: she is one of Racine’s most amiable creations, and 
us a tender commiseration. 

work of this will the sentence of German 
readers differ more from of the French crities and their 
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rous Achilles, however brave in other respects his behaviour 

may Le, is altogether insupportable. La Harpe affirms that 

the Achilles of Racine is even more Homeric than that of 

Euripides. What shall we say to this? Before acquiescing 

z the sentences of such critics, we must first forget the 
reeks. 

Respecting Phedre I may express myself with the greater 
-brevity, as ies already dedicated a separate Treatise to that 

ly. However much Racine may have borrowed from 
Euripides and Seneca, and however he may have spoiled the 
former without improving the latter, still it is a great advance 
from the uffected mannerism of his age to a more genuine tra- 
gic style. When we compare it with the Phaedra of Pradon, 
which was so well received by his contemporaries for no other 
reason than because no trace whatever of antiquity, was dis- 
cernible in it, but every thing reduced to the scale of a modern 
miniature portrait for a toilette, we must entertain a higher 
admiration of the poet who had so strong a feeling for the ex- 
cellence of the scien pocts and the courage to attach him- 
self to them, and dared, in an age of vitiated and unnatural 
taste, to display so much purity and unaffected simplicity, 
TeHaoine arcisliy mid teak. tio; nly. difference bebaeea aah 
Phexdra and that of Pradon was, that he knew how to write, 
he did himself the most crying injustice, and must have al- 
lowed himself to be blinded by the miserable doctrine of his 
friend Boileau, which made the essence of to consist in 
diction and versification, instead of the display of imagina- 
tion and fancy. 

Racine’s last two pieces belong, as is well known, to avery 
different epoch of his life: they were both written at the same 
instigation ; but are extremely dissimilar to each other. Hsther 
searcely deserves the name of a tragedy; written for the 
entertainment of well-bred young women in a pious seminary, 
it does not rise much higher than its purpose. It had, how- 
over, an astonishing success. The invitation to the repre 
sentations in St. Cyr was looked upon as a court favour; 
flattery and seandal delighted to discover allusions Song 
the piece; Ahasuerus was said to represent Louis XIV; 
Esther, Madame de Maintenon ; the proud Vasti, who is only 
incidentally alluded to, Madame de Montespan; and Hamaa 
the Minister Louyois. This is certainly rather a profane 
application of the sacred history, if we can suppose the poet 
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to have had any such object in view. In Athalie, however, 
cxhibited Kiowa for the Tat. tina, bafre taking 
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A risagh ent of our theatre. 
of a public action. E: 

and keen agitation succeed each ater eA 
rise with the progress of the drama: with a severe 
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of majesty and grandeur. The inspiration of the 
elevates the fancy to flights of more than usual bold- 
i is exactly what that of a religious drama 
eee scacas botnet and evil; 
in heaven the wakeful of providence beaming, from 

a of constancy and resolution, 
Saebocnan Wy Soa Vath tn poor plone ertaasna of 
‘whose sincerity neither his life nor the work itself allow us a 
moment to doubt, This is the very point in which so many 
French works of art with their great pretensions are, never- 
_ deficient: their authors were not boner by a fervent 
and 


of their subject, but by the desire of external effect : 


tions (which Lied to be exclusively entertained by the Gal- 
ican church, for both in Italy and Spain men of religion and 
have thought very differently on this subject,) prevented 
Tepresentation in St. Cyr; it appeared in print, and was 
universally abused and reprobated ; and this reprobation of it 


‘Among the poets of this period, the younger Corneille 
deserves to be mentioned, who did not seek, like his brother, 
to excite astonishment by pictures of heroism so much as 
to win the favour of the spectators by “those tendernesses 
which,” to use the words of Pradon, “are so agreeable.” Qt 
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of Berenice, is a tragedy of which the catastrophe 
Bes omens be asi to consist in a swoon, The 
e resigned 
sacrifices, sees herself abandoned Be ‘Theseus and 
by her own sister, is expressed wit truth | 
er an actress of an ongaging figure, and. 

voice, in this character, she is sure to excite 
fest, Tho other iparta, the oold ond. dooei¢fal 0 he 
Scans Phmedra, who continnes to the last her deonptiig 
herconfi sister, the pandering Pirithéus, and King Mis 

who instantly offers himself in the place of the faithless lover, 
are all pitiful in the extreme, and frequently even laughable, 
Moreover, the desert rocks of Naxos are here smoothed down 
to modern drawing-rooms ; and the princes who people them, 
with all the observances of politeness seek to out-wit each 
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party wished to set him, when far advanced in ona 
bay nay, even to rank him far higher than, Yalisie, Ne 


from baying contributed to the purification of the tragic art, 
he evidently attached himself, not to the better, but the more 
affected authors of the age of Louis the Fourteenth. In his 
total saree of the ancients, he has the arrogance to rank 
himself above them, His fayourite books were the antiquated 
romunces of a Culprenede, and others of a similar stamp: 
from these he derived his extravagant and ill-connected 

One of the means to which he everywhere has recourse, is the 
unconscious or intentional disguise of the principal characters 
under other names; the first example of which was given 
in the Heraclius. Thus, in Crebillon’s Electra, Orestes does 
not become known to himself before the middle of the piece. 
The brother and sister, and a son and daughter of Agisthus, 
are almost exclusively occupied with their double amours, 
which neither contribute to, nor injure, the main action; and 


he 
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Clytemnestra is killed Hy a blow from Orestes, which, without 


‘her, he es yeaa He 
every ; of such, for instance, 

as the shameless of Semiramis, in persisting in her 
lige ei Waele tabttadite oljeck ts harvawa eek A 
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‘the very te bee against which he contended, is 
another question. For the more easy review of his works, it 
‘will be useful to class together the pieces in which he handled 
mythol materials, and those which he derived from the 
‘His. trgedy, Gdipe, is a mixture of adherence to 
the Grecks* (sith the | viso, however, as may be su 

of improving on them,) and of compliance with ‘the prevailing 
* His admiration of them seems to have been more derived from foreign 
apes ed Fron pervonal stad. In his letter to the Duchess of Maine, 
cee, ‘relates how, in his early youth, he had access to a 
10 Buse Wliect if Wen & Custom to real Sophicles, tnd to make extams- 
1 moar ter teen ollanperh i dene deere 
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manner. The best feature of this work Voltaire owed to 
Sophocles, whom he nevertheless slanders in his preface; and 
in comparison with whose catastrophe his own is flat in 
the extreme. Not a little, however, was borrowed from tho 
frigid Gdipus of Corneille; and more especially the love of 
Philoctetus for Joeaste, which may be said to ne 

n cette ‘Me. Voltaire 


a and unknown writer cannot emancipate himself. 
Wen ee notice the frequent allusions to priesteraft, 
tion, &c., which even at that carly perio® betray ite 
direction of his mind. 
The Merope, a work of his ripest years, was intended as ® 
fect revival of Greek tragedy, an undertaking of so great 
ifficulty, and so long announced with every note of prepa- 
ration. Its real merit is the exclusion of the customary love 
scenes (of which, however, Racine had already given’an ex 
ample in the Athalie); for in other respects German readers 
hardly need to be told how much is not conceived in the true 
Grecian spirit. Moreover the confidants are also entirely 
after the old traditional cut. The other defects of the piece 
have been circumstantially, and, I might almost say, too 
severely, censured by Lessing, ‘The tragedy of Merope, if 
well acted, can hardly fail of being received with a certain 
degree of favour. This is owing to the nature of its subject. 
The passionate love of a mother, who, in dread of losing her 
only treasure, and threatened with cruel oppression, still suy 
ports her trials with heroic constancy, and at last tri 
over them, is altogether a picture of such truth and beauty, 
that the sympathy it awakens is beneficent, and remains 
pure from every painful ingredient. Still we must not forget 
that the piece belongs only in a very small measure to Vol- 
taire. How much he has borrowed from Maffei, and changed 
zat always for the better—has been already pointed out by 
essing. 
Of all remodellings of Greek tragedies, Oreste, the latest, 
appears the farthest from the antique simplicity and veverity 
though it is free from any mixture of love-making, and 
mere confidants are excluded. That Orestes should under- 
take to destroy Aigisthus is nowise singular, and seems 
scarcely to merit such marked notice in the tragicul annals 
of the world. It is the case which Aristotle lays down as 
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Tuntarily the deed of matricide. "These certain} 
cor pagel assign to iia ea hid ert RES 
ampled punishment for a slight, nay, even a noble crime, 
The accidental and unintentional stabbing of Clytemnestra 
geetenoned from Ait A wie wren ted lees 
venture to represent ‘is subject with mythological truth; to 
| re ies gpa he ala lr and executed 


softened Rpemenel lave, then, it is true, her death would 
supportable. But how does this apply to so 
acrime? By such a transition to littl the 
whole scheme! significance of the drendful example is lost. 
As the French are in general better acquainted with the 
the Greeks, we might expect the Roman pieces 
of Voltaire to be more consistent, in a political point of view, 
with historical truth, than his Greek pieces are with the 
symbolical original of m; . This is, however, the ease 
only in Brutus, the earliest of them, and the only one which 
be said to be sensibly planned. Voltaire sketched this 
fg in England; he had there learned from Julius Casar 
which the publicity of pen! transactions is 


of on the stage, and he wished therefore to 
like a middle course between Corneille and 
first act opens majestically; the catas- 


trophe is brief but striking, and throughout the princiyles af 


; 
F 


Tullia, to afford a fitting counterpoise to the republican 

An pieprednedyperearrtedtentece ry 

in B i) seargmepes cone ere 
it 

ly speaking, natural that a being like Emilia should 

inspire love. . 


before his face withuut suspecting their design! That Bratus, 
although he Aten Onest tn bee father, nay, immediately 
after this fact had come to his knowledge, should lay murder 
ous hands on him, is cruel, and, at the same ‘most 
un-Roman, History affords us many examples of fathers in 
Rome who condemned their own sons to death for crimes of 
state; the law gave fathers an unlimited power of life and 
th over their children in their own houses. ne 
ler of a father, ales: Sy oases in the cause 


from the attempt to observe the unity of place, are obvious to 
the least discerning eye. ‘The scene is laid in the Capitol; 
here the conspiracy is hatched in the clear light of day, and 
Cesar the while goes in and out among But the 
persons, themselves, do not seem to know rightly where they 
are; for Cwsar on one occasion exclaims, “ Courons au 

itole [? 

he same improprieties are repeated in Catiline, which is 
but a little better than the preceding piece. From Voltaire’s 
sentiments respecting the dramatic exhibition of a conspiracy, 
which I quoted in the foregoing Lecture, we might well con- 
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that he Jad not: himsolf », right ng cous 
fot rete ee 


to 
If Catiline and his adherents had employed no more art and 
dissimulation, and Cicero no more determined wisdom, than 
Voltaire has given them, the one could not have 


and 
Baan Sepa on. the same. point; they all declaim against 


dl t no 

as accident, ie blin ce of war. 

decided as if by accident, by the blind chance of 
. we read the simple relation of Sallust, it has the 
of the genuine poetry of the matter, and Vol- 
the side of it looks like a piece of school 
ric. Ben Jonson has treated the subject with a very 
f insight into the true connexion of human affairs; 
‘Voltaire might have learned a great deal from the man 
Triumvirat ae as we if nsuccessful 

is to acknow! w 

. ‘eons of eis tai 
of proscription, which are poorly suppo: a 
-of action. Here we find the, tears gqictly 
their tents on an island in the small river Rhenus, 
earthquakes, and volcanoes around them; 
the young Pompeius, altho FR are travel- 
Rents ectitel ea hay fad eee fant 
di; Becctas a number of eahgs 
ire, probably by way of apology for the poor 
piece rat oe its rey eenlaiion, says, “This 

in the English taste.”—Heaven forbid! 
to the earlier tragedies of Voltaire, in which he 
the stage subjects never before attempted, and on 
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which his fame as a dramatic principally rests: Zaire, 
Alzire, Mahomet, Semiramis, and Tancred, 
eet H Moana rr gelle Mee Prt 
poetry in the representation of love and jealousy. We 
not assert with’ Lessing, that Voltaire was acquainted 
with the legal style of love. He often expresses feeling 
a fiery energy, if not with that familiar truth and naiveté in 
which an unreserved heart lays itself open. But I see no 
trace of an oriental colouring in Zaire’s cast of if 
educated in the eae should cling to the object of ber 
passion with all the ur of a maiden of a glowing ion 
nation, rioting, as it were, in the Pao perfumes of 
East. Her ‘less love dwells solely in the heart; and 
again how is this conceivable with such a character? Oros- 
‘man, on his part, lays claim indeed to European tenderness 
of feeling; but in him the Tartar is merely varnished over, 
and he has frequent relapses into the ungovernable fury and 
despotic habits of his race, The poet ought at least to have 
iven a credibility to the magnanimity which he ascribes to 
fim, by investing him with a celebrated historical name, 
such as that of the Saracen monarch Saladin, well known 
for his nobleness and liberality of sentiment. But all our 
thy inclines to the oppressed Christian and chivalrous 
side, and the glorious names to which it is appropriated. 
What can be more affecting than the royal martyr Lusignan, 
the upright and pious Nerestan, who, though in the fire of 
youth, has no heart for deeds of bloody enterprise except 
to redeem the associates of his faith? The scenes in which 
these two characters appear are uniformly excellent, and 
more particularly the whole of the second act. The idea of 
connecting the discovery of a daughter with her conversion 
can never be sufficiently praised. But, in my opinion, the 
Hs effect of this act is injurious to the rest of the piece. 
any person seriously wish the union of Zaire with Oros- 
man, except lady spectators flattered with the homage which 
is paid to beauty, or those of the male part of the audience 
who are still entangled in the follies of youth? Who else 
can go along with the poet, when Zaire’s love for the Sultan, 
50 ill-justified by his acts, balances in her soul the voice of 
blood, and the most sacred claims of filial duty, houour, and 
religion 
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of her heart, on the one part, and new 
honour and duty on the other. All the human motiv 
in favour of Alzire’s love, which were against the ion 
Zaire. The last scene, where the dying Guzman is « 
in, is beneficently overpowering. The noble lines on the 
difference of their religi ich Z ii 
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jion altogether, and that for that object he 
every means allowable. We have thus a work 


» The Mahomet of Voltaire makes two innocent 

a brother and sister, who, with a childlike 

jim as a messenger from God, unconsciously 
father, and this from the motives of, 


‘not in harmony with the but 
ire overpowered b Saas 


a ; 
of his characters politicians, Voltaire in 

manner furnished his out with philosophy, and availed 

of them to preach up his favor opin. He was 

not deterred pte example of Corneille, when the power of 
passions was extinct, from publishing a host 


weak luetions. 

Since the timc Voltaic the constitution of the French 
ole heer eae ‘ly the same. No genius has 
sufficiently mi, ae advance the art » step fart! sj 

and victorious) to refute, by success, their time-strengthen’ 
"hess well have been made, but cre dene — 
previous essays, without sur- 
. The endeavour to introduce more historical 
into dramatic composition is frustrated by the tra- 
limitations and restraints. The attacks, ysoth theo- 
and practical, which have been made in France itself 
of rules, will be most suitably 
pees we come to review the 


condition of the ich stage, after consic 


f 
the it was an inconvenience which arose the 
construction of their theatre. 


According to French critics, and the opinion which bas 
prevalent through them, Moliére alone, of all their 
comic writers, is classical; and all that has been done since 
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i hia founder of-the Preach Comedy, and then 
sketch of its subsequent progress, 
jiére has produced works in so many di ents, and 
lifferent value, that we are hardly able to recognize 
author in all of them; and yet it is usual, when 
of his peculiarities and merits, and the advance 
he gave to his art, to throw the whole of his labours 
mass together. 
and educated in an inferior rank of life, he enjoyed 
of learning by direct experience the modes of 
living among the industrious [are of the community—the 
is cluss—and of nequiring the talent of imi- 
tating low modes of expression. At an after period, when 
Louis X1V. took him into his service, he had opportunities, 
from a subordinate station, of narrowly observing 
the court. He was an actor, and, it would appear, of yeou 
u 


ci 


entertainments for the court, and to provoke “ the greatest 
monarch of the world” to laughter, b: wey oh nelessia aa 
his state affairs or warlike undertakings.” One would think, 
on the triumphant return from a glorious cota aE 
might have tees cea with more refinement by 
the iting state of an im: 
invali But Louis xr was st 80 fastidious; he was very 
well content with the buffoon whom he protected, and even 
occasionally exhibited his own elevated person in the dances 
of his ‘This external position of Moliére was the 
cause why many of his labours had their origin as mere ocea~ 
nes ~2atays in the commands of the court. And, accordingly, 
the stamp of that origin. Without travelling out 
ret be ke had opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
the laszis mee Ttalian comic peers on the Lalla 
at Paris, improvisatot logues were int 
with scenes written in Trench ix the Spanish comedies he 
studied the ingenious praia of intrigue; Plautus and 
Terence taught him the salt of the Attic wit, the ers tone 
e poate maxims, and the a shades of yrs rae 
employed, with more or less success, in tl exigency ¢ 
ee bend also in order to deck out his drama in a 
and variegated dress, made use of all manner o} 
however foreign to his art: such as the allegorical epee 
scenes of the opera prologues, musical intermezzos, in w! 
he even introduced Italian and Spanish national music, with 
texts in their own language; ballets, at one time sumptuous, 
and at another grotesque; and even sometimes mere Pidgrers 
and bo nae ‘He knew how to turn eve 
the censure passed upon his pieces, the defects of val ‘actors 
imitated to the life ie himself and his company, and even the 
embarrassment in not being able to produce a theatrical enter- 
tainment as quickly as it was required by the king,—all became 
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»prop) 
of other jes, and more particularly the of 
Ttaly, He wihed to introduce a sort B herder 
it masks, who should cinders recur with the same 
name. They did not, however, su: i becoming Prope 
domiciliated in France; because the flexible national charac- 
ter of the French, which so nimbly imitates every 
mode of the day, is incompatible with that odd originali 
exterior to which in other nations, where all are not 
alike by the prevailing social tone, humorsome and singular 
individuals carelessly give themselves up. As the 
relles, Mascarilles, ae and Crispins, must be allowed to 
retain their uniform, every thing like consistency may 
not be lost, they have become completely obsolete on the 
stage. The French taste is, generally speaking, little in- 
clined to the me Escnedios and ai GE cc its ee 
exaggerations, even wuse these kinds of comic 
more to the fancy than the understanding. We do not mean 
to censure this, nor to gear about the respective merits of 
the different species. The low estimation in which the former 
are held may perhaps contribute the more to the snecess of 
the comic of observation, And, in fact, the French comic 
writers have here displayed a great deal of refinement and in- 
genuity: in this lies the great merit of Moliére, and it is cer- 
tainly very eminent. Only, we would ask, whether it is of such 
a description as to justify the French ¢rities, on account of 
some half a dozen of so-called regular comedies of Moliére, in 
holding in such infinite contempt as they do al the rich stores 
of refined and characteristic delineation which other nations 
Sic and in setting up Moliére as the unrivalled Genius of 
‘omedy. . 

If the oe bestowed by the French on their tragic writers 
be, both from. national vanity and from ignorance of the men- 
tal productions of other nations, exceedingly extravagant; 50 
their praises of Moliére are out of all proportion with their sub- 
ject. Voltaire calls him the Father of Genuine Comedy; and 
this may be true enough with respect to France. According 
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with the narrowness of his own private opinions, 
iplnidos' whieh werd prevalent fas age. 

Menander was also a philosophical comic writer; and 
boldly the moral maxims which remain of his 
at of those of Moliére. But no comedy is 
of mere apophthegms. The must be amoral- 
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= he gives us in lengthened disquisitions the pro and 
‘con of oranges hte be rc —_ 
to consist, in Ling, porblg the persons themselves 
sleet eeaina ths astboka others. Now this leaves nothing 
to conjecture; and yet the highest refinement and delicacy 
of the comic of observation consists in this, that the characters 

themselves unconsciously by traits which involun- 
tarily from them. To this species of comic element, the 
way in Oronte introduces his sonnet, Orgon listens to 
the accounts ing Tartuffe and his wife, and Vadius and 
‘Trissotin fall by the ears, undoubtedly belongs; but the end- 
Tess disquisitions of Alceste and Philinte as to the manner in 
which we ought to behave amid the falsity and corruption of 
the world do not in the slightest respect belong to it. They 
are serious, they cannot satisfy us as exhausting the 
subject ; pices ealoanes which, at the end leave the charac 

in the 


Mg 
altogether of discourses formally introd ami suppoted, 
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while the ‘ion is only partially concealed by the art 
employed on the atalld of perceative and expression. Ina 
word, these pieces are too didactic, too expressly instructive; 
whereas in Comedy the spectator should only be instructed 
incidentally, and, as it were, without its appearing to have 
been intended. a Pe 

Before we to consider more particular] 
ductions Bik ceeste belong to the himeelf, prs 
acknowledged as master-pieces, we offer a few observa- 
tions on his imitations of the Latin comic writers. 

The most celebrated is the Avare. The manuscripts of the 
Auluaria of Plautus are unfortunately mutilated towards the 
end; but yet we find enough in them to excite our admi- 
tation. From this play Moliére has a borrowed a few 
scenes and jokes, for his lot is altogether ifferent. In Plauw 
tus it is extremely simple: his Miser has found a brs 
which he anxiously sentation and conceals. The suit of a ri 
bachelor for his daughter excites a suspicion that his wealth 
is known. The preparations for the wedding bring 
servants and cooks into his house; he considers his pot of 
no longer secure, and conceals it out of doors, which gives an 

portunity to a slave of his daughter's chosen lover, sent to 
seas tidings of her and her marriage, to steal it. Without 

loubt the thief must afterwards have been obliged to make 
restitution, otherwise the piece would end in too 
a manner, with the lamentations and imprecations of the 
man. The knot of the love intrigue is at the 
ung man, who had anticipated the rights of ‘marriage 
Fata is the fiepbw ‘of (the ‘ridegroom)'-w hor willingly a 
nounces in his favour. All the incidents serve merely to lead 
the miser, by a gradually heightening series of agitations and 
alarms, to display and expose his miserable passion. Mo- 
liére, on the other hand, without attaining this object, puts a 
complicated machine in motion. Here we have a lover of the 
hter, who, disguised as a servant, flatters the avarice 
of the old man; a prodigal son, who courts the bride of his 
father; intriguing servants; an usurer; and after all a disco- 
at the end. The love intrigue is spun out in a very 
clumsy and every-day sort of manner; and it has the effect of 
making us at different times lose sight altogether of Har- 
nm, Several scenes of a good comic description are merely 
Sabrdinatey and do not, in a true artistic method, arise neces- 
sarily out of the thing itself, Moliére has accumulated, as it 
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‘course of 3 whatever forms a singular 
only i amid an utter perversion of i 
the arbitrary exaggeration of farce. Hence since (and it 


undoubtedly the long before) the time of Moliére, the 
oa feet esasicions old hye th ali 


eee So. {ile sacked. comee: and 
in 


the main incident, the theft of the chest of gold, with an un- 
ill, At the very beginning Hi 


he forgets it; for four whole acts there is not » word about it, 
ee ops ait were, from the clouds when the 
servant all at once in the stolen coffer; for we have no 
information as to the way in which he fell upon the treasure 
‘which had been so carefully concealed. Now this is really to 
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begin again, not truly to work out. But Plautus has here 
shown a deal of ingenuity: the excessive anxiety of the 
old man for his pot of geld, and all that he does to save it, are 
Bia ary: cat of its loss, The scbleeeaSies eet 
s invisibly present; it is, as it were, spirit 
oniek drives tek to madness, In all this we an 
im] ive moral of a different kind. In ts 
r, after the theft, modern poet has it 
SS RSET hea Sesto The calling on the pit to dis- 
cover the theft, which, when well acted, produces so great an 
effect, is a truit of the old comedy of Aristophanes, and may 
serve to give us some idea of its powers of entertainment. 

The Amphitryon is hardly anything more than a free imita- 
tion of the Latin original. “The whole plan and order of the 
scenes is retained. waiting-woman, or wife of Sosia, is 
the invention of Moliére. The parody of the story of the 
master’s marriage in that of the servant is ingenious, and 

ives rise to the most amusing investigations on the part of 
Boia to find out whether, during his ce a domestic bless 
ing may not have also been conferred on him as well as on 
Amphitryon. The revolting coarseness of the old mytho- 
ical story is refined as much as it possibly could without 
injury to its spirit and boldness; and in general the execution 
is extremely elegant. The uncertainty of the personages 
respecting their own identity and duplication is founded on a 
sort of comic metaphysics: Sosia’s reflections on his two egos, 
which have cudgelled each other, may in reality furnish mate- 
rials for thinking to our philosophers of the present day. 

The most unsuccessful of Moliére’s imitations of the ancients 
is that of the Phormioin the Fourberies de Scapin. The whole 
plot is borrowed from Terence, and, by the addition of a 
second invention, been adapted, well or ill, or rather tor 
to a consistency with modern manners. The poet has in 
gone very hurriedly to work with his plot, which he has 
most negligently patched together. The tricks of Seapin, for 

sake of whieh he has spoiled the plot, occupy the foremost 
place: but we may well ask whether they deserve it? The 
Grecian Phormio, a man who, for the sake of feasting with 
young companions, lends himself to all sorts of hazardous 
tricks, is an interesting and modest knave; Scapin directly 
the reverse. He had no cause to boast so much of his tricks: 
they are so stupidly planned that in justice they ought not to 


could so fall into such a clumsy and obvious snare as 
he lays for Tt is also disgustingly improbable that 
Zerbinette, who as a gipsy ought to have known how to con 

knavish tricks, sl run out into the street and tell the 


ceal 

first stranger 

than Geronte himself, the pomenon 
pin. The farce of the suck into which Scapin makes Geronte 
to crawl, then bears him off, pad godgele hia nasty ke hand 
of strangers, is altogether a most inappropriate excrescence. 


borrowed, not, as he frequently did, from the 
but from the Pagliasses of the rope-dancers and 


same period, as Monsieur de Pourceaugnac, La Comtesse d'Es- 
ac ahs Tae the alae Tesaganry, eee 
iently prove that the maturity of his mind as an artist did 
eee te rezone ot Yotse, otberwieg he weal 
have been disgusted with such loose productions. They serve, 
moreover, to show that frequently he brought forth pieces 


with great levity and haste, even when he had full leisure to 
think of . If he occasionally subjected himself to 
stricter we owe it more to his ambition, and his desire 


to be numbered among the classical writers of the golden age, 
than to any internal and growing aspiration after the highest 


excellence. 
caliber claims mentioned, which the French critics 
make in of their favourite, are principally founded on 
the Ecole des Femmes, Tartuffe, Le Misanthrope, and Les Fem- 
mes Savantes; pieces which are certainly finished with great 
eare and diligence. Now, of these, we must expressly state 
in the outset, that we leave the separate beauties of language 
and yersification altogether to the decision of native critics. 
These merits can only be subordinate requisites; and the un- 
due stress which is laid in France on the manner in which a 
Liepaetabeini and versified has, in our opinion, been both in 
and Comedy injurious to the development of other 
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and more essential requisites of the dramatic art. We shall 
confine our exceptions to the general spirit and plan of 
ies. 


these comedic 

L’ Ecole des Femmes, the earliest of them, seems to me also 
the most excellent; it is the one in which there is the greatest 
display of vivacious humour, rapidity, and comic vigour. As 
to the invention: a man arrived at an age unsuitable for wed- 
lock, pu ly educating a young girl in ignorance and sim- 
plicity, “that ho may keep her aa to himself, while 
everything turns out the very reverse of his wishes, was not 
a new one: a short while before Moliére it had been 
by Scarron, who borrowed it from a Spanish novel. 
it was a lucky thought in him to adapt this subject. to the 
stage, and the execution of it is most masterly, Here we 
have a real and interesting plot; no creeping i 
tons which donot cary forward the plot al che materi 
of one piece, without foreign levers and accidental inter 
mixtures, with the exception of the catastrophe, which is 
brought about somewhat arbitrarily, by means of a scene 
of recognition. The naive confessions and innocent devices of 

are full of sweetness; they, together with the un- 

confidence reposed by’ the ote lover in his un- 

own rival, and the stifled of the old man against both, 

form a series of comic scenes of the most amusing, and at the 
same time of the most refined description. 

As an example how little the violation of certain i: 
ties diminishes our pleasure, we may remark that Moliére, with 
respect to the choice of scene, has here indul in y 
liberties. We will not inquire how Arnolph freq) Bites 
pens to converse with Agnes in the street or in an open place, 
while he keeps her at the same time so carefully locked,up. 
But if Horace does not know Arnolph to be intended 
husband of his mistress, and betrays everything to him, this 
can only be allowable from Arnolph's passing with her 
another name. Horace ought therefore to look for 
in his own house in a remote quarter, and not before the door 
of his mistress, where yet he always finds him, without enter- 
taining any suspicion from that circumstance. Why do the 
French critics set such a high value on similar abilities in 
the dramatic art, when they must be compelled to admit that 
their best masters have not always observed them ? 

Tartufe is an exact picture of hypocritical piety held up for 


— 
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universal warning; it is an excellent serious satire, but with 
the exception of Felines tts tte wen It is 
generally admitted the jhe is bad, as it is brought 


ubout foreign means. It is bad, too, because the danger 
eeseebstinagatives teow Kis honec ual Gane 
into prison is by no means such an embarrassment as his 


blind confidence actually merited, Here the serious 
of the work disclosed, and the eulogium ot de hing 
uajesty 


= 


is 
technical imperfections 
its satirical merit. But in this respect the composition, from 


ite way of wisdom; in this 
way he would announce his Object of instructing us with too 
much of method. But two opposite follies admit of being 
exhibited together in an equally ludicrous light. Moliére has 
here ridiculed the affectation of a falso taste, and the yain- 


should always give us, along with the exhibition of a folly, a 
ioe alo of tho. cy “7 % 


sonable 

lover and the daughter, nay, even the ungrammatical maid,are 
all of what they feat rh have not, and know not, and 
even what they do not seek to be, to have, or to know, 
s's limited view of the destination of the female sex, 
'e Spilon on the inutility of learning, and the senti- 

‘ments elsew! i i 
tion and knowledge which is suitable to a man of rank, were 
all intended to convey Moliére’s own opinions himself on 
these subj We may here trace in him a certain vein of 
lity, which also makes its appearance 
on many other points. We can easily conceive how his edu- 
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cation and situation should lead him to entertain such ideas; 
but they are hardly such as entitle him to read lectures 
on human society. That, at the end, Trissotin should be 


satirized under this character, and that bis name was. A 
slightly disguised. The vanity of an author is, on the wl 
a ive against this weakness: there are many more 
lucrative careers than that of authorship for selfishness without 
@ feeling of honour. 

The Misanthrope, which, as is well known, was at first 
coldy received, is still less amusing than the two 
pieces: the action is less rapid, or rather there is none at all; 
and there is a great want of coherence between the meagre 
incidents which give only an ae life to the dramatie 
movement,—the quarrel with Oronte respecting the sonnet, 
and its adjustment; the decision of the law-suit which is 
ever a as forward; the unmasking of Celimene 

the vanity of the two Marquisses, and the jealousy 

of Arsinée. Besides all this, the general plot is not even 

bable. It is framed with a view to exhibit the thorough 

lineation of a character; but a character discloses itself 
much more in its relations with others than pon 
How comes Alceste to have chosen Philinte for a fri 
a man whose principles were directly the reverse of his own? 
How comes he also to be enamoured of a coquette, who 
has nothing amiable in her character, and who entertains 
us merely by her scandal? We might well say of this Celi- 
mene, without exaggeration, that there is not one good point 
in her whole composition. In a character like that of Aleeste, 
love is not a fleeting sensual impulse, but a serious feeling arising 
from a want of asincere mental union. His dislike of Hatter: 
ing falsehood and malicious scandal, which always characterise 
the conversation of Celimene, breaks forth so ii 
that, we feel, the first moment he heard her open her li 
ought to have driven him for ever from her society. Finally, 
the subject is ambiguous, and that is its greatest fault. 
limits within which Alceste is in the right and beyond which 
he is in the wrong, it would be no easy matter to fix, and I 
am afraid the poet himself did not here see very clearly 
what he would be at. Philinte, however, with his illusory jus- 
tification of the way of the world, and his phlegmatic resigna- 


San 
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throughout as the intelligent and amiable man, 
it Celimene, Alceste is most decidedly in 
ouly in the wrong in the Stargate 
aad towards her. He is in the right 
complaints of the corruption of the social eeoieieations 
which he adduces, are disputed by nobody. 
wrong, however, in delivering his sentiments 
much violence, and atan unseasonable time; but as he 
‘on himself to assunse the dissimulation which is 
be well received in the world, he is ie 
the in preferring volitude to society. | Rousseau 
censured the ambiguity of the piece, by which Shae 
er ge ame rena: oceans to be futur into ridicule, 
His opinion was not altogether unprejudiced; for his own 
character, and his behaviour towards the world, had astriking 
similarity to that of Alceste; and, moreover, he mistakes the 
essence of dramatic com ‘ion, and founds his condemnation 
of an accidentally false direction. 

So far with respect to the famed moral philosopl af 
Moliére in his master-piece. , From what has 
‘myself warranted to assert, in opposition i 
the prevailing opinion, that Moliére succeeded best with the 
coarae and homely comic, and that both his talents and his 
inclination, if unforced, would have determined him alto- 
gether to ‘ike 2 5 erage of farces such as he continued to 
write even to the very end of his life. He seems always 
to tare wi whipped himself up as it were to his more serious 
verse: we discover something of constraint in bath 
and execution, His friend Boileau probably communi- 
RERRE Rian Liar vik of correct milth, of # rave’ pol 
ilecorous iter; and so Moliére determined, after the car- 

nival of his to accommodate himself occasionally to the 

spare diet of the regular taste, and to unite what in their own 
nature are irreconcileable, namely, dignity and drollery, 
» we find even in his prosaic pieces traces of that 
didactical and satirical vein which is peculiurly alien to 
Comedy; for example, in his constant Haas on physicians 
and aves in his disquisitions upon the true correct tone 
faa, &c,, the intention of which is actually to censure, 
refute, to instrnet, and not merely to afford entertain 
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“The classical reputation of Moliére still preserves bis Wewss 
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from the dialogue, instead of being interwoven with it, like the 
fable of Menenius Agrippa in Shakspeare ; and modern man- 
ners do not suit with this childish mode of instruction. In 
the Mercure Galant all sorts of out-of-the-way beings bring 
their petitions see pea reeNeg sap: This thought 
and many of the most entertaining details have, if I am not 
mistaken, been borrowed by a popular German author withvut 
acknowl it. 

A considerable time elapsed after the death of Moliére 
before the appearance of Regnard, to whom in France the 
second place in Comedy is usually assigned. He was a sort 
of adventurer who, after roaming a long time up and down 
the world, fell to the trade of a dramatic writer, and divided 
himself betwixt the composition of regular comedies in verse, 
and the Italian theatre, which still continued to flourish under 
Gherardi, and for which he sketched the French scenes, 
Joueur, his first play, is justly preferred to the others. The 
author was acquainted with’ this passion, and a gamester’s 
life, from his own experience: it is a picture after nature, with 
features strongly drawn, but without exaggeration; and the 
plot and accessory circumstances, with the exception of a pair 
of caricatures which might well have been dispensed with, are 
all apy Af eres and in character. The Distrait possesses not 
only the faults of the methodical pieces of character which I 
have already censured, but it is not even a peculiar character 
at all; the mistakes occasioned by the unfortunate habit of 
being absent in thought are all alike, and admit of no height- 
ening: they might therefore have filled up an after-piece, but, 
certainly did not merit the distinction of being spun out into 
acomedy of five ucts, Regnard has done little more than 
dramatize a series of anecdotes which La Brayere had as 
sembled together under the name of a certain character. The 
execution of the Legataire Universel shows more comic 
talent; but from the error of the general plan, arising ont of 
a want of moral fecling, this talent is completely thrown 
away. La Harpe declares this piece the chef-d auure of comic 
pleasantry. It is, in fact, such a subject for pleasantry as 
would move a stone to pity,—as enlivening as the grin of a 
death's head, What a subject for mirth: a feeble old man in 
the very arms of death, teased by young profligates for his 
property, has a false will imposed on him while he is lying in- 
sensible, as is believed, on his death-bed! If it be true that 
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these scenes have always given rise to much laughter on the 
French stage, it only the spectators to the same 
unfeeling levity which disgusts us in the author. We have 
elsewhere shown that, with an apparent indifference, a moral 
reserve is essential to the comic poet, since the im) ions 
which he would wish to produce are inevitably destroyed 


whenever ‘or compassion is 

the actor, a of was one of 
the first comic poets who gained celebrity for after-pieces in 
verse, a ies of composition in which the French have since 


if he had composed nothing else than the King of Lubber- 
(Le Roi de Cocagne), a sprightly farce in the marvellous 
overflowing with what is very rare in France, a native 


Ftd 


‘Lubberland, might be brought on our stage without exciting 
low id 
certainl, 


there (ates Sox Shia critics are themselves in 
general indifferent, or rather unjust towards every suggestion 
of genuine fancy. Before sey aan feel respect fer a work it 
nt a certain apy ince of labour and effort. Among 
gly and light-minded people, they have appropriated to 
Ives the post of honour of pedantry: they confound the 
‘ity of jocularity, which is quite compatible with profundity 
art, with the levity of shallowness, which (as a natural 
or natural defect,) is so frequent among their count en. 
The eighteenth century ced in France a number of 
* See page 167. 
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comic writers of the second and third rank, but Pectin: 
guished genius capable of advancing the art a step 3 in 
consequence of which the belief in Moliére’s unapproachable 
excellence has become still more firmly riveted. As we have 
not space at t to go throngh all these separate produc- 
tions, we Rall premiss a few observations on the general 

of French Comedy before entering on the consideration of the 
writers whom we haye not yet mentioned. 

The want of easy progress, and over-lengthy disquisitions 
in stationary dialogue, have characterized more or less every 
writer since the time of Moliére, on whose pieces also. 
the conventional rules applicable to Tragedy have had an in- 
disputable influence. French Comedy in verse has its tirades 
as well as Tragedy. Besides, there was another circumstance, 
the introduction of a certain degree of stiff etiquette. The 
Comedy of other nations has generally, from motives which we 
can be at no loss in understanding, descended into the circle 
of the lower classes: but the French Comedy is usually con- 
fined to the upper ranks of society. Here, then, we trace the 
influence of the court as the central point of the whole na- 
tional vanity, Those spectators who in reality had no access 
to the great world, were flattered by being surrounded on the 
stage with marquises and chevaliers, and while the poet sati« 
tized the fashionable follies, they endeavoured to snatch some- 
thing of that privileged tone which was so much the object of 
envy. Society rubs off the salient angles of character; its 
only amusement consists in the pursuit of the ridiculous, and 
on the other hand it trains us in the faculty of being upon our 
guard against the observations of others. The natural, cor- 
dial, and jovial comic of the inferior classes is thrown aside, 
and instead of it another description (the fruit of polished 
society, and bearing in its insipidity the stamp of so purpose- 
less ales of airing) is pial "The object: of these SR 
dies is no longer life but society, that perpetual negotiation 
between conflicting vanities which never ends in a sincere 
treaty of peace: the embroidered dress, the hat under the 
arm, and the sword by the side, essentially belong to them, 
and the whole of their characterization is limited to painting 
the folly of the men and the coquetry of the women. The in- 
sipid uniformity of these pictures was unfortunately too often 
seasoned by the corruption of moral principles which tateg 
especially after the age of Louis XIV., it became, under the 
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unveiled sensuality of the love intrigues of the 

the Greeks would have found much more dis- 
love intrigues of the French Comedy, entered into 
‘ied women, merely from giddy vanity. Limits have 
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i irth to the most hollow panes And 
in the constant ridicule of marriage hy the petit- 
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to female virtue, it was the intention of the on to ridiewle 


a ili tee , the picture is not on that account the 
Betas: peared cxiuablonable world, which in point 
of numbers is the little world, and yet considers itself alone 
of importance, can hardly be improved by it; and for the 
other classes the example is but too luctive, from the 
brilliancy with which the characters are surrounded. But in 
so far as Comedy is concerned, this deadening corruption is by 
no means invariably entertaining; and in many pieces, in 
which fools of quality give the tone, for example in the 

Chevalier ad la mode de Dancourt, the picture com) 
moral dissoluteness which, although true, is nevertheless both 
ical and unnatural, is productive not merely of ennui, 

but of the most decided repugnance and disgust. 
From the number of writers to whom this charge chiefly, 
lies, we must in justice except Destouches and Marivanx, 
‘itful or at least diligent comic writers, the former in verse- 
and the latter in prose. They acquired considerable distine- 
tion among their contemporaries in the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century, but on the stage few of their works survived 
either of them. Destouches was a moderate, tame, and 
well-neaning anthor, who applied himself with all his powers 
to the composition of regular comedies, which were always 
drawn out to the length of five acts, and in which there is 
laughable, with the exception of the vivacity dis- 
played in virtue of their situation, by Lisette and her lover 
xd 
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Frontin, or Pasquin. He was in no danger, from excess 
of frolicsome petulance, of falling from the di ited tone of 
the supposed high comic into the familiarity of farce, which 
the French hold in such contempt. With moderate talents, 
without humour, and almost without vivacity, neither i 
nious in invention, nor possessed of a deep insight into the 
human me and human affairs, he has in some of his rae 
tions, Le Glorieux, Le Philosophe Marié, and especially 

cis, shewn with great credit to himself what true and unpretend- 
ing diligence is by itself capable of effecting. Other pieces, 
for instance, L'Ingrat and L’'Homme Singulier, are complete 
failures, and enable us to see that a poet who considers Zar- 
tuffe and The Misanthrope as the highest objects of imitation, 
(and with Destouches this was ovidently the case,) has only 
another step to take to lose sight of the comic art alt 

These two works of Moliére haye not been friendly beacons 
to his followers, but false lights to their ruin, Wheater 
a comic poet in his proface. worships The Misanthrope as a 
model, I can immediately foretell the result of his labours. 
He will sacrifice every thing like the gladsome inspiration of 
fun and all truly poetical amusement, for the dull and formal 
seriousness of prosaic life, and for prosaical applications 
stamped with the respectable name of morals. 

That Marivaux is 2 mannerist is so universally acknow- 
ledged in France, that the peculiar term of marivaudage has 
been invented for his mannerism. But this is at least hisown, 
and at first sight by no means unpleasing. Delicacy of mind 
cannot be denied to Marivaux, only it is coupled with a 
certain littleness. We have stated it to be the most refined 
species of the comic of observation, when a peculiarity or 
property shows itself most conspicuously at the very time its 
possessor has the least suspicion of it, or is most studious to 
conceal it, Marivaux has applied this to the passions; and 
naiveté in the involuntary disclosure of emotions certainly 
belongs to the domain of Comedy. But then this naiveté is 
prepared by him with too much art, appears too solicitons for 
our applause, and, we may almost say, seems too well pleased 
with it himself, It is like children in the game of hide and 
sock, they cannot stay quiet in their corner, but keep popping 
out their heads, if they are not immediately discovered; nay, 
sometimes, which is still worse, it is like the squinting over a 
fan held up from affected modesty, In Marivaux we always 
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bations, and brought b it nearer and 

piel an petty conclusion Theeele phere turns on a 

of love, and al! sorts of clandestine means are 

tried to elicit it, or every kind of slight allusion is hazarded 

to hasten it. Marivaux has neither painted characters, nor 

contrived intrignes, The whole plot generally turns on an 

word, which is always at the tongue's end, and 

is frequently kept back in a pretty arbitrary manner. 

He is so uniform in the motives that ho employs, that when 

we have read one of his pieces with a tolerable degree of 

attention we know all of them. However, we must still 

rank him above the herd of stiff imitators ; something is to be 

learned even from him, for he possessed « peculiar though a 
limited view of the essence of Comedy, 

'wo other single works are named as master-pieces in the 
regular Comedy in verse, belonging to two writers who here 
perhaps have taken more pains, but in other departinents have 

riven a freer scope to their nataral talent: the Metromanie of 
Biren and the ‘echant of Grosset. The Metromanie is not 
written without humorous inspiration, In the young man 
with a passion for poetry, Piron intended in some 
measure to paint himself; but as we always go tenderly to 
work in the ridicule of ourselves, her with the amiable 
‘in question, he endows his with talents, mag- 
nanimity, aad a good heart. But this tender reserve is not 
arly favourable for comic strength. As to the Mechant, 
is one of those gloomy comedies which might be rapturously 
hailed by a Timon as serving to confirm his aversion to human 
society, but which, on social and cheerful minds, can onl 
ise to the most painful impression. Why paint a dank 
and odious disposition which, devoid of all human sympathy, 
feeds its vanity in a cold contempt and derision of everything, 
and solely occupies itself in aimless detraction? Why exhibit 
such a moral deformity, which could hardly be tolerated even 
in Tragedy, for the mere purpose of producing domestic dis- 
content and petty embarrassments ¢ 
Yet, according to the decision of the French ovities, these 
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three comedies, the Glorieua, the Metromanie, and the Mechant, 
are all that the eighteenth century can oj to Moliére, 
We should be disposed to peak 2 Le Vieux Bachelier of 
Collin d'Harleville much higher; but for judging this true 

icture of manners there is no scale afforded in the works of 

oliére, and it can only be compared with those of Terence. 
We have here the utmost refinement and accuracy of charac- 
terization, most felicitously combined with an able plot, which 
keeps on the stretch and rivets our uttention, while a certain 
mildness of sentiment is diffused over the whole. 

I purpose now to make a few observations on the 
species of the Opera, Operettes, and Vaudevilles, aud 
conclude with a view of the present condition of the French 
stage with reference to the histrionic art. 

In the serious, heroic, or rather the ideal opera, if we may 
60 express ourselves, we can only mention one poet of 
age of Louis XIV., Quinault—who is now little read, but 
yet deserving of high praise. As a tragic poet, in the early 
period of his career, he was satirized by Boileau; but he 
was afterwards highly successful in another speci 
musical drama. Mazarin had introduced into France a taste 
for the Italian opera; Louis was also desirous of rivalling or 
surpassing foreign countries in the external magnificence of 
the drama, in decoration, machinery, music, and dancing; 
these were all to be employed in the celebration of the court 
festivals; and accordingly Moliére was employed to write 
gay, and Quinault serious operas, to the music of Lulli, 1 
am not sufficiently versed m the earlier literature of the 
Italian opera to.be able to speak with accuracy, but I 
that here also Quinault laboured more after Spanish 
Italian models; and more particularly, that he derived from 
the Fiestas of Calderon the general form of his operas, and 
their frequently allegorical prelndes which are often to be 
found in them. It is true, poetical ornament is much more 

‘ingly dealt out, as the whole is necessarily shortened for 

ink of the music, and the very nature of the French 
language and versification is incompatible with the splendid 
magnificence, the luxurious fulness, displayed by Calderon. 
But the operas of Quinault are, in their easy progress, truly 
fanciful; and the serious opera cannot, in my opinion, be 
stripped of the charm of the marvellous without becoming at 
length wearisome. So far Quinault appears to me to have 
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taken a much better road towards tho true vocation of 
particular ts of art, than that on which Metastasio 
travelled long after him. The latter has admirably provided 
for the wants of a melodious music expressive solely ott feeling ; 
but where does he furnish the leust for the imagination ? 
On the other hand, I am not so sure that Quinault is justly 
entitled to praise for sacrificing, in compliance with the taste 
of his countrymen, everything like comic intermixture. He 
has been censured for an occasional play on language in the 
expression of feeling. But is it just to exact the severity of 
the ical cothurnus in light works of this description + 
Why ld not Poetry also be allowed her arabesque} No 
person can be more an enemy to mannerism than I am; but 
to censure it aright, we ought first to understand the degree 
of nature and truth which we have aright to expect from each 
ies, and what is alone compatible with it. The verses of 
Cuinatle have no other naiveté and simplicity than those of 
the madrigal; and though they roaaanaliy fall into the 
luscious, at other times they express a ah 3 ‘ing tenderness 
with ess aud a soft melody. The opera ought to 
the enchanted gardens of Armida, of which Quinault 

mys, 

Dans cea liewr enchantés la volupte preside. 


We ought only to be awaked out of the voluptuous dreams 
of feeling to enjoy the magical illusions of fancy. When 
once we have come to imagine, instead of real men, beings 
whose only Tanguage is song, it is but a very short step to 
represent to ourselves creatures whose only occupation is 
love; that feeling which hovers between the sensible and 
intellectual world; and the first invention becomes naturai 
again by means of the second. 

Quinault has had no successors, How far below his, both 
in point of invention and of execution, are the French operas 
of the :peaeent day! The heroic and tragic have been required 
ina ipeverie where they cannot produce their proper 
effect. Instead of handling with fanciful freedom mytholo- 
gical materials or subjects taken from chivalrous or pastoral 
romances, they have after the manner of T: ly chained 
themselves down to history, and by means of their heavy 
seriousness, and the pedantry of their rules, they have so 
managed matters, that Dulness with leaden sceptre presides 
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over the opera. The deficiencies of their music, the untitness 
of theFrench language for composition in a style anything 
higher than that of the most simple nati the 
unaccented and arbitrary nature of their recitative, the bawlit 
bravura of the singers, must be left to the animadyersions 
mmrWith pretensions far lower, the Comie Opera Operate 
‘ith pretensions lower, the Comic or 

approaches mach more nearly to perfection. With respect | 

@ composition, it may and indeed ought to assume only a 
national tone, ‘The transition from song to ., without 
any musical accompaniment or heightening, which was cen- 
sured by Rousseau as an unsuitable mixture of two distinet 
modes of composition, may be displeasing to the ear; but it 
has unquestionably produced an advantageous effect on the 
structure of the pieces. In the recitatives, which generally 
are not half understood, and seldom listened to with 
degree of attention, a plot which is even moderately ete 
cated cannot be developed with due clearness, Hence in ae 
Ttalian opera buffa, the action is altogether neglected ; 
along with its grotesque caricatures, it is distinguished for 
uniform situations, which admit not of dramatic Frosrests 
But the comic opera of the French, although from the space 
occupied hy the music it is unsusceptible of any very perfect 
dramatic development, is still caleulated to produce a consider- 
able stage effect, and speaks Pleasingy to the imagination. 
The poets have not here been prevented by the constraint of 
rules from following out their theatrical views. Hence these 
fleeting productions are in no wise deficient in the ry 
life, and amusement, which are frequently wanting in 
more correct dramatic works of the French. The distin- 
peel favour which the operettes of a Favart, a Sedaine and 
later poets, of whom some are still alive, always meet with in 
Germany, (where foreign literature has long lost its com- 
fete influence, and where the national taste has pro- 
nouneed so strongly against French Tragedy,) is by no means 
to be placed to the account of the music; it is in reality owing 
to their poetical merit, To cite only one example out of many, 
I do not hesitate to declare the whole series of scenes in 
Raoul Sire de Crequy, where the children of the drunken 
turnkey set the prisoner at liberty, a master-piece of theatrical 
painting. How much were it to be wished that the T: ly 
of the French, and even their Comedy in court-dress, 
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a little of this trath of circumstance, this vivid presence, and 
power of arresting the attention. In several operettes, for 
instance in a Richard Cour de Lion and a Nina, the traces 
of the romantic spirit are not to be mistaken. 

vaudeville is but a variation of the comic opera, The 
essential difference is that it dispenses with composition, by 
which the comic opera forms a musical whole, as the songs 
are set to well-known popular airs, The incessant skippin; 
from the to the ie, often after a few scrapes o: 
the violin and a few words, with the accumulation of airs 
mostly common, but frequently also in a style altogether 
different from the poetry, drives an ear accustomed to Italian 
music to despair. If we can once make up our minds to bear 
with this, we shall not unfrequently be richly recompensed in 
comic drollery; even in the choice of a melody, and the 
allusion to the common and well-known words, there is often 
a display of wit. In earlier times writers of higher preten- 
sions, a Le Sage and « Piron have laboured in the depart- 
mont of the vaudeville, and even for marionettes, The wits 
who now dedicate themselves to this species are little known 
out of Paris, but this gives them no great concern. It not 
unfrequently happens that several of them join together, that 
the fruit of their common talents may be sooner brought to 
light. The parody of new theatrical pieces, the anecdotes of 
the day, which form the common talk among all the idlers of 
the capital, must furnish them with subjects in working up 
which Tittle delay can be brooked. These vawdevilles are like 
the gnats that buzz about in a summer evening; they often 
Sting, but they fly merrily about eo long as the sun of oppor- 
tunity shines upon them. A piece like the Despair of Jocrisse, 
which, after a lapse of years, may be still occasionally brought 
ont, passes jutly among the ephemeral productions for a 
classical work that has gained the crown of immortality. 
We must, however, see it acted by Brunet, whose face is 
almost a mask. and who is nearly as inexhaustible in the 
part of the simpleton as Puncinello is in his. 

From a consideration of the sportive secondary specics, 
formed out of a mixture of the comic with the affecting, in 
which authors and Sipe give themselves up without 
reserve to their natural inclinations, it appears to me evident, 
that as comic wit with the Italians consists in grotesque 
mimicry or buffoonery, and with the English in humour, with 


frames with richer pictures, becomes more and more distant 
every day, A new work seldom obtains a decided approba- 
tion; and, even at best, this approbation only lasts till it 
has been found out that the work is only a new 

of their old classical productions. 


sing calls the best critic of the French. In uppoattea to this 
opinion I should be disposed to affirm that he was no critic 
atall. I will not lay any stress on his mistaking the object 
of poetry and the fine arts, which he considered to be merely 
moral: a man may be a critic without being a theorist. But 
a man cannot be a critic without being thoroughly acquainted 
with the conditions, means, and styles of an art; and here 
the nature of Diderot’s studies and acquirements renders his 
critical capabilities extremely questionable, ‘This ingenious 
sophist deals out his blows with such boisterous haste in the 
poe of criticism, that the half of them are thrown away. 
ue ee and the false, the old oat the new, the a 
and the unimportant, are so mi: up together, that 
highest praise we can bestow upon ite is, that he is 
worthy of the labour of disentangling them. What he 


— — | 


what was within them. He nowhere assigns 


y, by 
Lessing, to every species of the drama; but the mind for it 
evidently rests ‘on Siothings tusithir sinaleen poabiglen Ge 
SISISAUMAGIN AE fo gicesran. Raton praternon to tha sak 


not this on account tion The aie, thine 
ied totter de ot nie tamsac harry ae 
of life and family relations, that spectators in similar ranks 
and the example to heart. But this would 
put an end to like true enjoyment in art. Diderot 
recommended that the composition should have this direction, 
et dalla in the case of a historical tragedy 
founded on the events LE akale grat tuomey abr the tie 
(abalone and subjected its author 

us to their displeasuret. The view of a fire b: 
lee Abe tht pode bythe connton 
of and darkness, fill the unconcerned spectator 

but when our neighbours fremaenenese salen 
proximus ardet Uc -we shall hardly be di: to see 
the affair in such « picturesque light. 
Tee lar that Diert wan indeed to ake in hn ml a 
made way with his own dramatic att le displayed 

boldness in an offensive ubliation of his yoxth, 

he wished to overturn the entire dramatic system of 
‘French ; he was less daring in the dialogues which accom- 
re esrreroee cs A crusts On Ft lane Ao 
oes oa Seton! ork rome~ 
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pany the Fils Naturel, and he showed the greatest moderation 

in the treatise appended to the Pére de Fumille. He carries 
his hostility a great deul too far with respect to the forms 
and the objects of the dramatic art. But in other respects 
he has not gone far enough: in his view of the Unities 
of Place and Time, and the mixture of seriousness and 
mirth, he has shown himself infected with the prejudices of 
his nation, 

The two pieces above mentioned, which obtained an un- 
merited reputation on their first appearance, have long since 
received their due appreciation, On the Fils Naturel Lessi 
has pronounced @ severe sentence, without, however, censur- 
ing the scandalous plagiarism from Goldoni, Butthe Pére de 
Famille he calls an excellent piece, but has forgotten, how- 
ever, to assign any grounds for his opinion. Tie defective 

lot and want of connexion have been well ex 

a Harpe. ‘The execution of both pieces exhibits utmost: 
mannerism: the characters, which are anything but natural, 
become from their frigid prating about Virtue in the most 
hypocritical style, and the tears which they are perpetually 
shedding, altogether intolerable. We Germans may justly 
say, Hine ill lacryme! hence the unnecessary tears wit 
which our stage has ever since been overflowed. The custom 
which has grown up of giving long and circumstantial direc 
tions respecting the action, and which we owe also to Diderot, 
has been of the greatest detriment to dramatic eloquence. In 
this way the poet gives, as it were, an order on the player, 
instead of paying out of his own purse*. All good dramatists 
have uniformly had the action in some degree present to their 
minds; but if the actor requires instruction on the ubioct, he 
will hardly possess the talent of following it up with the suit- 
able gestures, ‘The speeches should be so framed that an intel- 
ligent actor could hardly fail to give them the proper action, 

It will be admitted, that long before Diderot there were 
serious family pictures, «affecting dramas, and familiar 
tragedies, much better than any which he was capable of 
executing. Voltaire, who tall iat rightly succeed. in 
Comedy, gave in his Enfant Prodigue and Nanine a mixture 
of comic scenes and affecting situations, the latter of which are 

%* I remember to have read the following direction in a German drama, 
whieh is not worse than many others :— He flashes lightnixg at his with 
his eyes (Kr blitzt ihn mit den Augen an) and goes off.” 
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deserving of hi; i The affecting drama had beon 
before parson by La Chaussée, All this was in 
verse: und why not? Of the familiar tragedy (with the very 
Siuuipios Lave boo poodeced the Hnglich sage” nt ene 
les have on i : and one 
of them, Beverley, stat Gamester, is translated into French. 
‘The period of sentimentality was of some use to the affecting 
or sentimental drama; but the familiar tragedy was never 
successful in France, where they were too much attached 
to brill and pomp. The Melanie of La Harpe (to whom 
the stage Wen okt day owes Philoctete, the most faithful 
imitation of a Grecian piece) abounds with those painful 
ions which form the rock this ne may be said to 
it upon, The piece may perhaps be well adapted ta 
enlighten the conscience of a x who has determined to 
force his daughter to enter a cloister; but to other spectators 
it can only be painful. 

Notwi ding the opposition which Diderot experienced, 
he was however the founder of a sort of school of which the 
most distinguished names are Beaumarchais and Mercier. 
‘The former wrote only two pieces in the spirit of his prede- 
ccssor—Eugenie, and La Mére Coupable; and they display 
the very same faults, His acquaintance with Spain and the 
Spanisli theatre led him to bring something new on the stage 
in the way of the piece of intrigue, a species which had long 
been nega, » These works were more distinguished by 
witty sallies than by humour of character; but their greatest 
attraction consisted in the allusions to his own career as an 
author. The plot of the Barber of Seville is rather trite; the 
Marriage of [aa planned with much more art, but the 
manners which it portrays are loose; and it is also censurable 
in a poetical point of view, on account of the number of foreign 
with which it is loaded. In both French cha- 
racters are exhibited under the disguise of a Spanish costume, 
which, however, is very ill observed*. The extraordinary 

which these pieces met with would lead to the con- 

ion, that the French public do not hold the comedy of 

Tntrigue in such low estimation as it is by the critics: but the 

means by which Beaumarchais pleased were certainly, in part 
at least, foreign to art. 

* The numerous sins of Beaumarchais against the Spanish manners and 
‘observances, are pointed out by De la Huerta in the introduction to hie 
Teatro Expanol. 
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in_this wena SEP would may the devil was in me."— 

“ Very right,” Voltaire, “an actreas ought to have 

the devil in her.” This expression proves, at least, no 

keen sense for that dignity and awbetsiees which’ in wu Vda! 

com) wel ee allt ball ll pda tec 

= never to be lost sight of, even in the wil whirlwind 
ion. 

F found occasionally, even in the action of the very best 
players of the present day, sudden leaps from the measured 
solemnity in recitation and gesticulation which the general 
tone of the composition required, to a boisterousness of pas- 
sion absolutely convulsive, without due aration or 
pat by intervening gradations, are led to this by 
‘a sort of obscure feeling, the conventional forms of poetry 
generally impede the movements of nature; when the poot 
ay where leaves them at liberty, they then indemnify them- 

Ives for the former constraint, and load, as it were, this rare 
moment of abandonment with the whole amount of life and 
animation which had been kept back, and which ought to have 
been equally diffused over the whole. Hence their convuleive 
sad ol eee Dien Bees care not to be 

ient ; but they ly lose sight o! true spirit of 
the composition. “In general, (with the single exception of the 
great Talma,) they consider their parts as a sort of mosaic 
work of brilliant passages, and they rather endeavour to make 
the most of each rate passage, independently of the rest, 
than to go back to-the invisible central point of the character, 
and to consider every expression of it as an emanation from 
that point. They are always afraid of underdoing their 
ee ; and hence they are worse qualified for reserved action, 
for eloquent silence, where, under an appearance of outward 
trang, the most hidden emotions of the mind are be- 
trayed. However, this is a part which is seldom imposed on 
them by their poets; and if the eause of sach excessive vio- 
lence in the expression of jon is not to be found in the 
works themselves, they at all events occasion the actor to la; 
poster sireas on superficial brilliancy than on a profoun 
jowledge of character *. 

* Sce a treatise of M. Von Humboldt the elder, in Goethe's Propylien, 

on the French acting, equally distinguished for a refined and solid spirit of 
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shape, pekion at maturity. 
ities who consider the authority of the ancients 
, as in all the other arts, 
le of imitation, affirm, that 
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Shakespeare and a Calderon, must rank them far below the 
ancients; they could iu no wise be of importance for theory, 
would at most appear remarkable, on the assumption that 


Oo ony healer nations in refusing to comply with the 
Saige aféhded a more atnple “=| 
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‘THE ENGLISH AND SPANISH THEATRES, Bal 


that the most of the English and dramatic works aro 
neither tragedies nor comedies in sense of the ancients; 

are romantic dramas, That the stage of a le who, 
in its foundation and formation, neither knew nor wished to 
know of foreign models, will possess many peculia- 


model for imitation before their eyes, is easily supposable, and 
we should only be astonished were it otherwise. But when 
two nations, differing so widely as the English and 


ryman, 

, and intelligent admirer +f Shakspeare, and 
|, and introduce to their acquaintance the 
which in life they were strangers, they 
doubt, considering the subject rather from 
general point of view, enter with difficulty 

into the above idea, and have many objections to urge bios 


it. But here a iling criticismy* must in; and this, 
epee: wey be ex German, who is free from 
e national peculiarities of either ishmen or Spaniards, yet 


‘inclination friendly to both, and prevented by no j 
acknowledging the greatness which has ea oe 
hibited in other countries than in his own, 
‘The similarity of the English and Spanish theatres does not 


was, if we mistake not, first used 
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pe we see not merely the nearest objects, but are 
with the prospect of a considerable distance; and all 
i which assists in giving to the im- 
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Such a pit must be bounded less perfectly and less dis- 
tinetly, the group; for it is like a fragment cut out of 
the optic scene of the world. However the painter, by the 


of his foreground, by throwing tho whole of his light 
the centre, and by other means of fixing the point of 
will learn that he must neither wander beyond the com- 
Position, nor omit any thing within it, 

rep ntation of figure, Painting c: 
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e iew ; but, on the other 
it com M1es More life to-ite-imitations, by colour: 
ich in @ picture are made to imitate the lightest shades of 
tal expression in the countenance. The look, which ean 
ly Ipture, enables us to 


T know not where to 3 for I should never be 
Paani nee Samy all that ive fan hough on 
ihe a ois ek feo emetaclpi the man, a 
ee ey, perhaps, from put- 
tng oarsive nea thse whi ue thes Sorting at 
mks are too familiar with his most 
feats to be able to ounce: n the first 
here ate caldalated Ws make ter eahiea sie 
cept ananaed it to possess, and to have the power 
communicating, more correct ideas of his mode of procedure, 
of his concealed or less obvious views, and of the meaning and 
of his labours, than others whose acquaintance with 
Coane more limited. ; 
is the pride of his nation. A late t has, 
with ty, called inn “the of tho British isles,” He 
oe idol of his contem jes: during the interval indeed 
of puritanical fanaticism, which broke out in the next genera- 
and rigorously proscribed all liberal arts and literature, and 
the reign of the Second Charles, when his works were 
i not acted at all, or if so, much changed and disfi- 
jis fame was awhile prolif only to shine forth again 
about the beginning of the last century with more than its ori~ 
ginal brightness; and since then it has but increased in lustre 
with the course of time; and for centuries to come, (I speak it 
with the greatest confidence,) it will, like an Alpine avalanche, 
coutinue to gather sh at every moment of its progress. 
OF the Hine extension of his fame, th the enthusiasm with which 
he was naturalized in Germany, the moment that he was 
known, is a significant earnest. In the South of Europo*, his 
, and the great ditioulty of translating him with fide- 
Tiny, will be, , an invincible obstacle to his general dif- 
fusion, In ngland, the greatest actors vie with each othor 


He 


perhaps ii 
“allan like a classical author of antiquity. The oldest 
have been carefully collated, and where the readings 


Bapepererer s,seteaes clea: to Frances for it must not be supposed 
5 literal translation ean ever be a faithful one. Mrs. Montague has 
done enough to prove how wretchedly, even Voltaire, in his rhy 

‘hus translated a few passages from Hamlet and the 
of Julius Casar, 
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tions. Ben Jonson, a 
Bhakarear, who one i th ite aweat or his hie bebe ee 
expel the romantic drama from 
sng, nl a ity the moe of the aces 
sits he did not blot 


Mat eae school-learning, he 1 
Seneca tee The learned, and sometimes 
rather pedantic Milton was also of this opinion, when he says, 

‘Our sweetest Shakspeare, fancy’s child, 

‘Warbles his native caetyioeccbery 
Yet it is highly honourable to Milton, that the swoetness of 

the quality which of all others has been least 
allowed, was folt and acknowledged by him. modern 
tnny ovr vl their prefaces, which ey be scoala, oh 

thetor exercises in oe ee ol in 
fais go still farthee "Judai ing them | 


ae soi are apy spp plicable to them, tee aly do 
admit the rab pawl of pecs but on cat ae: 


ered the littleness of his on cm and 
to to the account of interpolati uyers ; 
he was in the right road, idl hia ontitont bear taken, of 

us a le dole of « mangled Shak: It ia, 

not to be wondered at if foreigners, with the excep- 

tion of the Germans latterly, have, in their ignorance of him, 

even improved upon these opinions*, They speak in general 

splays as monstrous productions, which could 

only have been given to the world by a disordered imagina- 

tion in barbarous age; and Voltaire crowns the whole with V 
more than usual assurance, when he observes that Hamlet, the 
profound master-piece of the philosophical poet, “seems the 


* Lessing was the first to of Shakspeare in a becoming tone; but 
Hebstd wafertomiely « grat too little of him, as in the time when he 
wrote the Dramaturgie this poet had not yet anpened on our age 
Since thnt time he has been more particularly noticed by Herder in the 
Blitter von deutscher Art und Kunst; Goethe, in Wilhelm sion 


‘and Tieck, in Letters on Shakspeare (Poetisches Journal, 1800), which 
break off, commencement. 


his et all that even in century: 
hag ange Eon eon ote mete ea Nd 
rome His fame, as a writer, did not, indeed, break forth 
its till after his death ; but what a number of ideas 
must have in circulation before such an author could 
arise! Many branches of human knowledge have, since that 
time, been more extensively cultivated, but such branches 
as are unproductive to poetry: chemistry, mechanics, 
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* In my Lectures on the Spirit of the Age. 
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wrote, That he was not admitted to the society of persons 
of distinction is altogether incredible. Not to mention many. 
others, he found a liberal friend and kind patron in the Earl 
of Southampton, the friend of the unfortunate Essex. His 
jieces were not only the delight of the t sponte but also 
in great favour at court: the two emer ir whose reigns 
he wrote were, according to the testimony of a contemporary, 
om “taken” with him®. Many were acted at court; and 
lizabeth appears herself to have commanded the writing of 
more than one to be acted at her court festivals. King 
James, it is well known, honoured Shakspeare so far as to 
write to him with his own hand. All this looks very unlike 
nieiss pepe Ke banishment into the obscarity of a low 
it by his Murs as & poet, play and manager, 
Shakspeare acquired a tonatdacsile property, bibs in the 
last years of his too short life, he enjoyed in his native town 
in retirement and in the society of a beloved daughter, Im- 
mediately after his death a monument was erected over his 
grave, which may he considered sumptuous for those times. 
In the midst ‘of such brilliant success, and with such dis- 
tinguished proofs of respect and honour from his contempo- 
raries, it would be singular indeed if Shakspeare, notwith- 
standing the modesty of a great mind, which he certainly 
possessed in a peculiar degree, should never have dreamed 
of posthumous fame. Asa profound thinker he had pretty 
accnrately taken the measure of the circle of human eapa- 
Dilities, und he could say to himself with confidence, that many 
of his productions would not easily be surpassed. What 
foundation then is there for the contrary assertion, which 
would degrade the immortal artist to the situation of a dail 
labourer for a rude multitude)—Merely this, that he himself 
published no edition of his whole works We do not reflect 
that a poet, always accustomed to labour immediately for the 
stage, who has often enjoyed the triumph of overpowering 
assembled crowds of spectators, and drawing from them the 
most tumultuous applause, who the while was not dependent 
on the caprice of crotchety stage directors, but left to his own 
discretion to select and determine the mode of theatrical 


* Ben Jonson :— 


And make those flights upon the banks of Thames, 
‘That so did take Eliza snd our James! 
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lian, ho had, but a superficial acquaintance, The 
general drone ol his mind was not ot the collection of 
words but of facts. With English books, whether original 
or translated, he was extensively acquainted: we may ly 
affirm that he had read all that his native language sa bere: 
ture then contained that could be of any use to him in his 
ical avocations. He was sufficiently intimate with my- 
to employ it, in the only manner he could wish, in 
the way of symbolical ornament. He had formed a correct 
notion of the spirit of Ancient History, and more particularly 
of that of the Romans; and the hi of his own count 
was familiar to him even in detail. Fortunately for him it 
had not as yet been treated in a diplomatic and pragmatic 
spirit, but merely in the chronicle-style; in other words, it 
had not yet assumed the rance of dry investigations 
respecting the development of political relations, diplomatic 
negotiations, finances, &e., but exhibited a visible im: of 
the life and movement of an prolific of great . 
moreover, was a nice observer of nature; he knew 
8; he seems 
is own country, 
while of others he inquired diligently of travelled navigators 
respecting their liarity of pan & and customs. He thus 
hecume accurately acquainted with all the popular usages, 
opinions, and traditions which could be of use in poetry. 
x The proofs of his ignorance, on which the greatest stress ix 
aid, are a few geographical blunders and anachronisms. 
‘cause in & comedy founded on an earlier tale, he makes ships 
visit Bohemia, he has been the subject of much laughter. But 
L conceive that we should be very unjust towards him, were 
we to conelude that he did not, as well as ourselves, possess 
the useful but by no means difficult knowledge that Bohemia 
is nowhere bounded by the sea. He could never, in that case, 
have looked into a map of Germany, who yet describes else- 
where, with great accuracy, the maps of both Indies, together 
with the discoveries of the latest navigutors*, In such mat- 
tors Shakspeare is only faithful to the details of the domestic 
stories, In the novels on which he worked, he avoided dis- 
turbing the associations of his audience, to whom they were 
known, by novelties—the correction of errors in secondary 


* Twelfth Night. or Whet You Witl—Act iii, scene ii. 
ud 
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namely, the spirit of and nations, is at least arknow~ 
Inge erly the Rng cic ut ay si win 
at Le 


‘ish 
costume may be easily jut here it is 


upon the of that day in the European This was, 
ii veal grand pad slab, not 80 ay and tasteless as 
ards the end of ew ve . (Bra- 
ius spate in jpanish cloak; they wore, 
Roman custom, the sword by thelr side 
and, according to the testimony of an eye 
, it was, in the dialogue where Brutus stimulates 
jus to the Nar , drawn, as if involuntarily, half out 
sheath.) is does in no way agree with our way of 
ing: we are not content without the The mat 
perhaps, is not an inappropriate place for a eral ol 
‘vations on iealaias; Soaiecnd alk reteyence oa Tt has 
never been more accurately observed than in the 
; art has become a slop-shop for pedantic antiquities, 
is is because we live in a learned and critical, but by 
no means poetical age. The ancients before us used, when 
they had to represent the religions of other nations, which 
deviated very much from their own, to bring them into con- 
jity with the Greek mythology. In Sculpture, again, the 
same namely, the PI uyginn, was adopted, once for all, 
for every barbaric tribe. Not that they did not know that 
there were as many different dresses as nations; but in art 
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The earlier Christian painters it the Saviour, the Vir- 
in Mary, the Patriarch, and the Apostles in an ideal dress; 
fit the subordinate actors or ws of the action, in the 


dresses of their own nation and age. Here they were guided 
by a correct feeling: the mysterious and sacred ought to be 
at an awe-inspiring distance, but the human cannot be 
‘ightly us if seen without its usual accompaniments, 
In the middle ages all heroical stories of autiquity, from The- 
sous and Achilles down to Alexander, were metamorphosed 
into true tules of chivalry. What was related to themselves 
* In one of the commendatory poems in the first folio edition : 
And on the stage at half sword parley were 
Bratas and Cassius. 
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sand these beings, existing only in the im 
re ees cehshies rir i Se one 
eren wth auch misshapen abortions as Caliban, ho oxtors the 


afines of reality. We are lost 


wonderful, and the unheard-of. 
Pope and Johnson appear sti ly to contradict each 
other, when the first says, “all the characters of Shakspeare 
are individuals,” and the second, “they are species.” And 
these opinions admit of reconciliation, 
's expression is unquestionably the more correct. A 
character which should be merely a personification of a naked 
general idea could neither exhibit any great depth nor am 
tener: The names of genera and species are wel 
to be merely auxiliaries for the understanding, that 
we may embrace infinite variety of nature in a certain 
order. The characters which Shakspeare has so thoroughly 
delineated have undoubtedly a number of individual pecu- 


inary, the 
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desires and our aversions.” Of all the 

alone has UE Se lesa are priag ‘holy, del sid 
Iunaey, with such inexpressible and, in every respect, definite 
eae eee Sey ay eats Hin cee ee 


And Johnson has “ected to Shakspeare that his 
pathos i ah pepe natural Feng ie sie affectation. ee 


With this exception, ha tienes crutatat tne taste 
of thinking, to which everything appears unnatural that cy 


passir 
the mental powers, and will consequently, in highly-favoured 
natures, give utterance to themselves in ingenious and figura- 
tive expressions. It has been often remarked that indignation 
makes a man witty; and as despair occasionally breaks out 
into lau; ee it may sometimes give vent to itself in an- 


Besides, th the rights of the poetical form have not been duly 
who was always sure of his woe to 

cra oe he wished, sufficiently powerful emotions, has 
indul; ing re ay off fancy, purposely 

pega ‘hen too Faisal, and Yamediatel 
introduced a musical ‘sattoning of our wympathy*. He aren 
not those rude ideas of his art which many moderns seem 
to have, as if the poet, like the clown in the proverb, must 
strike twice on the same place, An ancient rhetorician deli- 
vered a caution against ‘welling too long on the excitation 
for nothing, he said, dries so soon as tears; and 
acted conformably to this ingenious maxim with- 
out havi eta it. The paradoxical assertion of Johnson 
that“ had a greater talent for comedy than tragedy, 


* A contemporary of , the author of the already-noticed poem, 
(wubseribel TAt, 82) tenderly fle tite while he sys xi 


rere mane peste, that our ears 
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in their pain, and eyes in tears 
Both smile and weep, 
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Sophocles, We do not mean to say that all play- 
words is on all occasions to be justified, This must 
the disposition of mind, whether it will admit of 
of , and whether the sallies, comparisons, 
allusions, which lie at the bottom of them, possess in- 
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ith the lity of the . In those which 
ay kd cabaret i 
same, or nearly the same, sound, though quite different in 
derivation und signification, it is almost more difficult to 


door might be pened to puerile witticism, 
rigorously ‘ibed, But I cannot, for my 
ih abs | such an invincible and immo- 
‘ion for this verbal witticism. It is true, he some- 
most lavish use of this figure; at others, he has 
ingly; and at times (for example, in 
rae waite ‘vostgn of it is to ts found, 
respect to the use or the rejection 6 play upon 
must have been guided by the clined 
the acon yi : =e apes they Fey liines iad 
probably have fol re, as in © 1 
jplee which, faily examined,’ will bear & strict 


jection that wounds our feelings by the 
“dapley of the mat ting poe fin nm fis 
mercifully harrows up the mind, and tortures even our eyes 
the exhibition of the most insupportable and hateful spec- 
one of greater and graver importance. He has, in 
never varnished over wild and blood-thirsty passions 
ing exterior—nover clothed crime and want of 
ith a false show of greatness of soul; and in that 
is every deserving of praise. Twice he has 
dewnright villains, at the masterly tt in which 
has contrived to elude sl areata of too painful a nature 
be seen in Ingo and Richard the Third. I allow that 
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nature through and EY and when no choice remains 
but to adopt the melancholy truth, that “no virtue or great- 
ness is altogether pure and genuine,” or the dangerous error 
that “the highest perfection is attainable.” Here we thore- 
fore may perceive in the poet himself, notwithstanding his 
power to excite the most fervent emotions, a certain cool 
indifference, but. still the indifference of a superior mind, 
which has run through the whole sphere of human existence 
and survived feeling. 

The irony in Shakspeare has not merely a reference to the 


n rons manwuvre, the poot F 
sional glance at the less brilliant.reverse of the medal, then 


zz 


ti \ 
san oul be justifiable’ on rinciples recoucilable with the 
views of art, which I have already described. In the dramas 
cf Shakspeare the comic scenes are the antechamber of the 


’s comic talent in equally wonderful with that 
which he bas shown in the pathetic and tragic: it standd 
on an equal elevation, and possesses equal extent and 
Geasiiry fin all that Y havo Wiherts: etd, only wished ta 
‘against admitting that the former |. He 
inventive in comic situations and motives: it will 
be possible to show whence he has taken any of them, 
whereas, in the serious part of his dramas, he has generally 
laid hold of some well-known story. His comic characteriz- 
tion is equally true, various, and ‘profound, with his seriona, 
So little is he disposed to caricature, that rather, it may be 
said, many of his traits are almost too nice and delicate for 
the that Sey can only be made available by a great 
actor, and fully understood by an acute audience. Not only 
has he delineated many kinds of folly, but even of sheer 
stupidity has he contrived to give a most diverting and —— 
ing pi in his pieces a peculiar 
species of the farcical, which apparently seems to be introduced 
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easy to make a collection o1 


i never occur in 
ry of which can, however, be easily Bhai in 
Flag ery thing d Fecal 0: praca much is 
eft to the caprice of custom, and if this has since 
is the poet to be made answerable for it? The 
okey Bere not then attained to that correct in- 
sipidity which been introduced into the more recent 
literature of the country, to the prejudice, perhaps, of its 
igi Asa field when first brought under the plough 
along with the fruitful shoots, many luxuriant 
‘weeds, so the poetical diction of the day ran occasionally into 
“Since the little wit that fools have was silenced, the little foolery that 
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itself with a nobleness of its own, 


education and custom; it is a universal right of | of 
i A events ou5 Theses aly a 


ser. ih 
none’ so rich in 
wit and nlet; hence he it is of wll of them 
sre sopclbsidhs Rropmrdr alti ali reas Br Others, 
never do into it; either because they are con- 
stantly surrounded Leg ina of rank, or because a uniform 
natural to ; or, in short, because through 

the whole picce they are under the dominion of a passion 
calculated to excite, and not, like the sorrow of Hamlet, to 
depress the mind. The choice of the one form or the other 
is wverywhere 80 ST elmer much founded in the 
nature of the thing, I will venture to assert, even where 
‘the poet in the ‘same speech makes the speaker leave 
prose for poetry, or the converse, this could not be altered 
without danger of injuring or destroying some beauty or 
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greater 
Jambie or blank verse. In the 
ope have become models; these writers 
communicated the utmost ing to rhyme, but 

also tied it down to a harmonious uniformity. 
to whom antiquated and new are the same, may 
with celui rarnicrbag eaten opine) <f~? 
in it is, the rhyme of the present day, 

great confinement of the couplet, is unfit for 
‘e must not estimate the rhyme of See bar 

subsequent times, but by a comparison with 


I shall take the of a few words respecting this 
fof déuma when 7 come to speak of lesa Jonsca, 
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LECTURE XXIV. 
Criticisms on Shakspeare’s Comedies, 
‘Tux best and easiest mode of patient Shakepeare’s dramasr 
will be to them in classes, This, it must be owned 
is merely a ift: several critics have declared that 
at Shakin ice nal belong to the same 
ies, alt sometimes one in; sometimes another, 


derfal or the imitation of the real, the pathetic or the comic, 

oer paired Nain pearance 
‘im it would aj id but laugh at 

Betty endeavours of rites to fd ‘out divisions and sub- 


ral, 
torical tragical-historical, tragical-comical, historical- 
scene-undividable, or poem unlimited.” On another 
occasion he ridicules the limitation of Tragedy to an unfor- 
tunate catastrophe: 
“ And tragical, my noble lord, it is; 
For Pyramus therein doth Kill himself.” 


affinities, The subjects of the comodies are generally taken 

feom novels: they ure romantic love tales; none are alto- 1 

gether confined to the sphere of common or domestic relu- 

pa VAC teed aah Dade Mer Ral ceed 
received, without it 5 however, 
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SHAKSPEARE* THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 38], 


To the two twin brothers of the same name are added two 
slaves, also twins, impossible to be distingui from each 
other, and of the same name, The improbability becomes by 
this means doubled: but when once we have lent ourselves to 
Flac Dileriertane borders on the incredible, we shall 
we re 


are played with masks, and this the pe no doubt observed. 
T cannot acquiesce in the censure that the discovery is too 
loug aiecred: 06 long as novelty and interest are 
the perplexing incidents, there is no need to be in dread 
wearisomeness, And this is really the case here: matters 
are carried so far that one of the two brothers is first arrested 


viouel, 

devsleed ia ignorance, and which Plantus artlessly conveys in 
4 prologue, is here masterly introduced in an affecting narra- 
tive by the father. In short, this ih wees the best of all 
written or possible Menwchmi ; and if the piece be inferior in 
worth to other pieces of Shakspeare, it is merely because 
nothing more could be made of the materials. 

The Taming of the Shrew has the air of an Italian comedy ; 
and indeed the love intrigue, which constitutes the main part 
of it, is derived mediately or immediately from a piece of 
Ariosto. The characters and passions are lightly sketched ; 
the intrigue is introduced without much preparation, and in 
its rapid progress imj by no sort of difficulties; while, 
in idaweasinen in wrhick Petruchio, though previously cautioned 
us to Katherine, still encounters the risks in marrying her, 
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Love's Labour Lost is also numbered the pieces of 
his youth. It is a humorsome display of frolic; a whole 
cornucopia of the most vivacions jokes is emptied into it, 
Youth fe certainly perceivable in the lavish superfluity of 
labour in the execution: the unbroken succession of fae on 
words, and sallies of every description, hardly leave the spec~ 
tator time to breathe; the sparkles of wit fly about in such 

ion, that they resemble a blaze of fireworks; while the 

i , for the most part, is in the same hurried style in 
whiel SEE TeND ONE! S29 DE Sy banter cach 
other, The young king of Navarre, with of his coum 
tiers, has made a vow to pass three in rigid retirement, 
and devote them to the study of wisdom; for that purpose he 
has banished all female society from his court, and imposed a 
on the intercourse with women. But scarcely has he, 

in a pompous harangue, worthy of the most heroic nchiove- 
ments, Announced this determination, when the daughter of 
the king of France at his court, in the name of her 
old and bed-ridden father, to demand the restitution of a pro- 
vinee which he held in pledge. Compelled to give her audi- 
ence, he falls immediately in love with her. Matters fare no 
better with his companions, who on their parts renew an old 
acquaintance with the princess's attendants, Each, in heart, is 
false to his vow, without knowing that the wish is 

al by his associates; they overhear oue another, as they 
in turn confide their sorrows in a love-ditty to the solitary 
forest: every one jeers and confounds the one who follows 
him, Biron, who from the beginning was the most satirical 
among them, at last steps forth, and rallies the king and the 
two others, till the discovery of a love-letter forees him also 
to hung down his head. He extrieates himself and his com- 
oo from their dilemma by ridiculing the folly of the 
en vow, and, after a noble.eulogy on women, invites 
them to swear new allegiance to the colours of love. This 
scene is inimitable, and the crowning beauty of the whole. 


gnised, is, perhaps, spun out too long. It may be thought, 
too, that the poet priliccihaapsllialy chinovacas the ease 
the king of France, and makes the princess postpone her 
answer to the young prince's serious advances till the expira- 
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in appearance, and seeks in the dangers of war, deliverance 
from a domestic which wounds his By 
faithful endurance and an innocent fraud, she the appae 
mine wakwmllg ray Stik Love ape pro- 
eee eacknipiongs ber ay his wife. Love her» in 
os uel pa cen Dey at sige Bi as. 
unaided reciprocal inclination, to overeome 
S53 PL Det en note na Blaleeacin nested sia 
prev in ar bond, though by him considered an op- 


iont suffe : the moment in which she to 

pa a fe an herself as the mee 

se ciainar armas pelted 
grimage to atone for her error, privately wes the house 


porary shame, nay, even be rew: with the 
possession of a virtuous wife. But has Shakspeare ever 
Gapetced icsebertet pertooy!. Wo bec wa. giren bie 
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trary 
matter of such aim right as the ae of 
a wife, Bosiee we ‘hie iene as well as that of Grissel and 
many similar ones, is intended to prove that woman's truth 
and patience will at last triumph over man’s abuse of his 
ps ice i while other novels and fabliaux are, on the 


hand, true satires escent i pat epeoy die cun- 
ning. Tn this pi co ee yb ted with rare favour: the 


honest; red. 
Bold Latta, the a) seemnanst peo 


Helena’s passion for her son, seem all as it were to vie with 
each other in endeavours to overcome the arrogance of the 
young Count. The style of the whole is more sententious 
than imaginative: the glowing colours of fancy could not 
with propriety have been employed on such a subject. In 
the passages where the humiliating rejection of the poor 
Helena is most painfully affecting, the badges Parolles 
os 


their behaviour only assumes a serious 
each la it Hero, 
ye ie ir 
a are im 
amber: Af ary woe not be iaietaken for by trade, 
In Measure for Measure was |, by the 
nature of the subject, to make his more familiar with 
oi wa hawepien cinders ee Sr tad sere 
connected wi subject, all sorts ‘ive or i 
am pass in review before us: fle islet Loed 
Deputy, the compassionate Provost, andthe bard-bartd 


tone 

the picture! The pecan iy i mae om 
punishment ; the trie significance of { whole triumph 
toy over a arte; no man being hinel fe 
from errors as to be entitled to deal it out to his The 
most beautiful embellishment of the bo drs the cha- 
rr bi t,o th of broth tok 


voeld,whileyamid the oa 
while, amid ore 
ne wap purity ce wi ami pon 
unholy thought: 8 the humble ube ofthe novos she 
roca When the cold and stern Ai 
tofore of un! 
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abla epliatl for the lon of her brother Claudio, 
eee to death for a you indiscretion ; when at first, 
in timid and obseure barges he insinuates, but at last im- 
avouches his readiness ek tro Clandio’s life to the 

la repulses his offer with 

a noble scorn ; in her uccount of the interview to her brother, 
when the iigathe at Bi lauds her conduct, but at length, 
overcome fear of death, strives to persuade her to 
consent to eae chs these masterly aes pee 


aor 
As You Like It is a piece of an entirel; kevbertierr an 
tion. Ts wonld bo difflcals to, bring the ontente within 


compass of an ordinary narrative; pene 
said; even 
about 


rather what is done is not 80 essential 
Kies be called the dénouement is 


this unrestrained free- 


p ‘every one himself, 
dom compensates all the lost conveniences of life. 
pn in ; eistchalpodans reper ot fort 
mo jons on ol 
site slorbood of the roekia and the self-inflicted torments. 


festive songs, to the accompaniment of their hunting-horns, 

‘envy, and ambition, have been left behind in the 
city; of all the human passions, love alone has found an 
entrance into oenonere where ep emt the same lan- 
guage alike to simple shepherd an chivalrous youth, 
his love-ditty to-a tree. A ered siopherdent 
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The Midsummer Night's Dream and The Tempest, may be 
in so far together that in both the influence of a 
wonderful world of spirits is interwoven with the turmoil of 
human and with the farcical adventures of folly, 
The ‘Midnommer Night's Dream is certainly an earlier prodne- 
tion; but The Tempest, according to all appearance, was writ 
path RNaKaSeurew Vatet dey etica Soe terice 6x 

ition the poet must have continued to improve 

vith increasing maturity of mind, have honoured the last pieco 
with a marked preference. I cannot, however, alto; 
concur with them: the internal merit of these two works are, 
in my opinion, pretty nearly balanced, and a predilection for 
the one or the other can only be governed by personal taste. 
In profound and original characterization superiority of 
The Tempest is obvious: as a whole we must always admire 
the masterly skill which he has here displayed in bebe ef 
of his means, and the dexterity with which he has disgui 
his preparations,—the scaffoldings for the wonderful aérial 
structure. In The Midsummer Night's Dream, on the other 
hand, there flows a luxuriant vein of the boldest and most 
fantastical invention; the most extraordinary combination of 
the most dissimilar ingredients seems to have been brought 
about without effort by some ingenious and lucky accident, 
and the colours are of such clear transparency that we think 
the whole of the variegated fabric may be blown away with 
a breath, The fairy world here described resembles those 
elegant pieces of arabesque, where little genii with butterfly 
wings rise, half embodied, above the flower-cups. bay og 
moonshine, dew, and spring perfumes, are the element of 
tender spirits; they assist nature in embroidering her 
with green leaves, many-coloured flowers, and glittering in- 
sects; in the human world they do but make sport child- 
ishly and waywardly with their beneficent or noxious influ- 
ences. Their most violent rage dissolves in good-natured 
raillery; their passions, stripped of all earthly matter, are 
merely an ideal dream. To correspond with this, the loves 
of mortals are painted as a poetical enchantment, which, by a 
contrary enchantment, may be immediately suspended, and 
then renewed again. The different parts of the plot; the 
wedding of Theseus and Hippolyta, Oberon and Titania’s quar- 
rel, the flight of the two pair of lovers, and the theatrical 
manquvres of the mechanics, are so lightly and happily inter- 
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Se eens eh ee 
it ne imation firat 

ne parole in their Children, Nothing can 
ad youth, , nothing at once so ideally pastoral 

an eee ¥ love of Florizel and Perditas of the 

prince, w! 

i Leap her Grae origin without opie 

it, and in hands crowns, alk 

has never hesitated to pie, Meal a Eeay aide 2, by alde of the 

si eget eg beget See ie 


ly the case. Perdita’s foster-father and his son a4 
nple b th may the more one 


Tierry pediar and pickpocket, 20 TATRITADTY portrayed, ie 
Rae Rensiies be tee feast, which erdita on 
part seems to render meet for an assemblage of gods in dis- 


guise. 
Cymbeline is also one of 's most wonderful com- 
positions, He has here ng ee of Boccacio’s with 
tales of the ancient Britons reaching back to the 
times of the first Roman Emperors, and he has contrived. by 
the most gentle transitions, to blend together into one harmo- 
nious whole the social manners of the newest times with 
olden heroic deeds, and even with appearances of the gods. 
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when, on their return from the chase, they find her dead, then 
Fectanen + Rerehnprnay and cover the grave with flowers :— 
these scenes might Brule the most deadened imagination a 


new life for . If a tragical event is only apparent, in 
such case, the are already aware of it or 
ought rye eee always knows how to 


3 the alan Techiimots 
ready dissimulation ee of mind is quite suit- 
able to the bold pele he plays; iiisemntic: | 
father of Ini , and even her husband Posthumus, during 
the first half of the piece, are somewhat sacrificed, but this 
could not be otherwise ; the false and wicked Queen is merely 
an instrument of the plot; she and her stupid son Cloton (the 
only comic part in piece) whose rude arrogance is por- 
bench with much Hemseyrase) badtrerthe eonbinatiny erie 
of by merited punishment. As for the heroical 
fable, the war between the Romans and Balsa wich wey 
the déaonement, the post in the extent of lbs plan had $0 
little room to spare, that he merely endeavours to represent it 
as a mute ion. But to the last scene, where all the 


tion, that Shakspeare hurries over the othe 3 
of his pieces, sears aly tr rh wn 
feelings, ote a great deal which, ‘so far as the under- 
standing of the dénouement requires, might i in a strict sense be 
justly spared: our modern spectators are much more impa- 
tient to see the curtain drop, when there is nothing more to be 
sletermined, than those of his day could have been, 
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TEP joicings and dark forebodi 

braces and sepulchral horrors, the fulness of life and self- 
annihilation, are here all brought close to each other ; fst es 
these contrasts are so blended into a unity of impression, 

the echo which the whole leaves behind in the mind resembles 
a single but endless sigh. 

The excellent dramatic arrangement, the significance of 
every character in its place, the judicions selection of all the 
cireumstances, even the most minute, have already been dwelt 
upon in detail. I shall only request attention to a trait which 
may serve for an example of the distance to which Shakspeare 
goes back to lay the tory foundation. The most 
striking and perhaps incredible circumstance in the whole 

is the liquor given by the Monk to Julia, ty which she 
for a number of hours not merely sleeps, but fully resembles 
a without however receiving the least injury. How 
does lw dispose us to believe that Fother Lorenzo 

such a secret!—At his first appearance he exhibits him 
in a garden, where he is collecting herbs and descanting on 
their wonderful virtues. The discourse of the pious old man 
is full of deep meaning: he secs everywhere in nature em- 
blems of the moral world; the same wisdom with which he 
looks through her has also made him master of the human 
heart. In this manner a circumstance of an ungrateful ap- 
pearance, has become the source of a great beauty. 

Tf Romeo and Juliet shines with the colours of the dawn of 
morning, but a dawn whose purple clouds alrealy announce 
the thunder of a sultry day, Othello is, on the other hand, a 
strongly shaded picture: we might call ita tragical Rembrandt. 
What « fortunate mistake that the Moor (under which uame in 
the original novel, a baptized Saracen of the Northern coast of 
Africa was unquestionably meant), bas been made by Shak 
speare in every respect a negro! We recognize in Othello the 
wild nature of that Slowing zone robb paces the most 
ravenous beasts of prey and the most deadly poisons, tamed 

Qs 
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between the two sexes: he does so for the pur- 
of revolting Othello’s senses, whose heart otherwise 
ily have convinced him of Desdemona’s innocence, 
serve as an excuse for the numerous expressions in 
of Iago from which modesty shrinks. If Shak- 
had written in our days he wi not perhaps have 
cei hazard them; and yet this must ourtalaly: have 
is picture. Desdemona is a 


Fey 
Hi 


tation of sweetness and enthusiastic passion like 
Taliet; fal of simplicity, softness, and humility, and so inno- 
Wiki diaiabe oan bardly.Sorm to herself an ldew of the powsi- 
bility of infidelity, she ‘seems calculated to make the most 
yielding and tenderest of wives. The female propensity wholly 
to sesign itself to a foreign destiny has led her into the only 
fault of her life, that of marrying without her father's consent, 
Her choice seems wrong; and yet sho has been gained over 
to Othello by that which induces the female to honour in 
man her protector and guide,—admiration of his determined 
heroism, and compassion for the sufferings which he had 
undergone. With great art it is so contrived, that from the 
very circumstance that the possibility of a suspicion of her 
own purity of motive never once enters her mind, she is the 
less reserved in her solicitations for Cassio, and thereby doos 
but heighten more and more the jealousy of Othello. ‘To 
throw out still more clearly the angelic Kee of Desdemona, 
has in Emilia associated with her a companion of 

virtue. From the sinful levity of this woman it is 

also conceivable that she should not confess the abstraction of 
the handkerchief when Othello violently demands it back: 
this would otherwise be the circumstance in the whole piece 
the most difficult to justify. Cassio is portrayed exact! y as 
he ae to be to excite suspicion without actual guilt,— 
amiable and nobly disposed, but easily seduced. The, publie 
events of the first two acts show us Othello in his most 
Slorious aspect, a2 the support of Venice and the pee ce= 

ts 


‘With this regard, currents turn awry, 
And lose the name is 


finest sense of propriety 
n in the hiphewt ee 
excell 


acts the part of inadness with unrivalled power, convincing 
the persons who are sent to examing into his supposed loss of 
reason, merely by telling them unwelcome truths, and 
ing them with the most caustic wit. But in the resolutions 

ich he so often embraces and always leaves unexecuted, 
his weakness is too apparent: he does himself only justice 
when he implies that there is no greater dissimilarity than 
between himself and Hercules, He is not solely impelled by 
Sreeap ep artifice and dissimalation, he has a natural incli- 
nation for crooked ways; he is a hypocrite towards himself; 
his far-fetched scruples are often mere pretexts to cover his 
want of determination: thoughts, a8 he says on a different 
occasion, which have 

—— but one part wisdom 
And ever three parts coward. —— 
He has been chiefly condemned both for his harshness in re- 
pulsing the love of Ophelia, which he himself had cherished, 
and for his insensibility at her death. But he is too much 
overwhelmed with his own sorrow to have any compassion to 
spare for others; besides his outward indifference gives us by 
no means the measure of his internal perturbation. On the 
other hand, we evidently perceive in him a malicious joy, 
when he has succeeded in getting rid of his enemies, more 
through pete and accident, which alone are able to impel 
him to quick and decisive measures, than by the merit of his own 
courage, as he himself confesses after the murder of Polonius, 
and with to Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. Hamlet 
has no firm . - either in himself or in anything else: ich 
‘ions of religious confidence he passes over to scepti 

doubts {1 believes in the Ghost of his father as new be 
sees it, soon as it has disappeared, i wypeats Lo Wa 
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the The of the in question is cer- 

ay Silely ecm steal say.gnt se pehcereaeat, 
true grandeur, a player practised in artifici 

foe forth fa bi A Payee ides 


the emotion he is Testy Ae certainl, 
be carried away by it. Besides, it will hardly believed that 


tion of Troy, could neit be dramatical nor theatrical, 
Of Macbeth I have already apenas wae passing, and who 
is sublime work? Since The 


ve anything essential: he will be sure to punish hi 


it in these ular traditions, he altogether 
forfeits mere ia them, pos merely holds up his own idle 
fancies to our ridicule. Shakspeare’s ‘agen the witches is 
truly magical: in the short scenes where they enter, he has 
created for them a eed Jan, », which, although com- 
ts, still seems Lo be a esthection 
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him on with a fiery eloquence, which has at command all 
those that serve to throw a false lour over 
crime. Little more than the mere execution to the share 
of Macbeth; he is driven into it, as it were, in a tumult of 
fascination. Repentance immediately follows, nay, even pre~ 
eedes the deed, and the stings of conscience leave him rest 
neither night nor day. But he is now epee oy in the 
snares of hell ; truly frightful is it to behold that eame Macbeth, 
who once as a warrior could bar at death, ee Ue he cone 
the of the life to come*, clinging wit! anxiety 

tila cavthly exitenoe the more miserable ft becomes mx 


jitilessly removii rer_to his dark and 
mini ea . However much we 
may abhor his actio not altogether refuse to compas 


sionate the state of his mind; we lament the ruin of so many 
noble qualitios, and even in his last defence we are compelled 
to admire the strngele of a brave will with a cowardly con- 
science. We might believe that we witness in this tragedy 
the over-ruling destiny of the ancients represented in perfect 
accordance with their ideas: the whole originates in a super- 
natural influence, to which the subsequent events seem inevit- 
ably linked. Moreover, we even find here the same ambiguous 
oracles which, by their literal fulfilment, deceive those who 
confide in them, Yet it eee a that the poet 
has, in his work, displayed more enlightened views, He 
wishes to show that the conflict of good and evil in this 
world can only take place by the permission of Providence, 
which cor curse that individual mortals draw down 
re ace lata. a blessing to others, An accurate scale is 
in the retaliation. Lady Macbeth, who of uil the 
human participators in the king’s murder is the most guilty, 
is thrown the terrors of her conscience into a state of in- 
curable bodily and mental disease ; she dies, unlamented Ww 
her husband, with all the symptoms of bation. Macher 
is still found worthy to die the death of a hero on the field 
of lane The aele sri is nian satisfaction of 
sa) is count nishing with his own hand the tyrant 
bc aaniee bis wife and children. Banquo, i an 
early death, atoues for the ambitious curiosity which prompted 
the wish to know his glorious descendants, as he thereby has 
roused Macbeth's jealousy; but he preserved his mind pure 
from the evil suggestions of the witches: his name is blessed. 


* We'd jump the life to comes 
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fessor, and on which he set a great value, is in 
ohare engin oA 
allow ourselves to be pleased without fearing from them an; 
danger to poetry : by Timilar allusious ABschyins endeavoured 
to recommend the Areopagus to his fellow-citizens, and So- 
phocles to celebrate the glory of Athens. ~ 


As in Macbeth terror reaches its utmost 
Lear the tence of compassion-ie exhausted 
characters here are not those who saath 


We have not in this, as in most tragedies, bed ric 


man, a father, is dishonoured nae the crm 
= of his unnatural daughters; the old Lear, who out 

foolish tenderness has given away ev thing, is driven 
out to the world a wandering beggar; the cl isk imbecility 
to which he ie hee changes into the wildest 


from the ee Le 


ol care and a iue friendship are 
now n od Se eareeraben x 
ap feet a rai i 
of life is the eapability of loving and aster ye 
What a picture we have in the meeting of pert ree 
aaron ‘ht and in a hovel! The youthful 
wicked arts of his brother, and — 
hefner lade en, as the old Lear, from the 
his birth entitled him; and, as the only means of 
epi aterpoeain acl to ate i 
pad a sens ferPucashe otra evil spirits. The King’s fool, 
ogratation which is implied 
car oar ne of ‘Kent Lear’s most faithful associate, 
pereaiaeal ‘This good-hearted fool clothes reason 
with the li ar his motley garb; the high-born 
SEAL ianaliy 5/400 boi; wore they even in 
what they seem, woul still be enviable in ‘comparison = 
the King, who feels that the violence of his grief threateus 
to overpower his reason, The meeting of Edgar wits Yes 
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tators to forget that the story takes place in a dreary and 
barbarous age: he lays icular stress on the circumstance 
that the Britons of that day were still heathens, although he 
has not made all the remaining circumstances to coincide 
i oi with the time which he has chosen. From this 
point of view we must judge of many coarsenesses in expres- 
sion and manners; for instance, the immodest manner in 
binges Gloster anna his bastard, Kent’s quarrel with 
and more wareey the cruelty personally in- 
Hite on Gloster by the Duke of Cornwall. “Even the virtue 
of the honest Kent bears the stamp of an iron age, in which 
the good and the bad display the same uncontrol! le en 
Rae: qualities have not been superfluously assigned to Ito the 
5 the poet could command our sympathy for his situa- 
te bor ittions concealing what he had done to bring himself 
into it. Lear is choleric, overbearing, and almost childish 
from when he drives ont his youngest daughter because 
she wil nae — in the hypocritical exaggerations of her 
sisters. has a warm and affectionate heart, which is 
senoeptible of the most fervent gratitude; and even Be of & 
jie Baeviesoy kin, apcriras burst forth from the of 
Of Cordelia’s heavenly besaty, a of soul, 
Paine nw few or il wt vee oe she can 
be named in the same breath with Antigone. Her death 
has been sient too eruel; and in England the pivco is in 
acting so far altered that she remains victorious and 
I must own, I cannot conceive what ideas of art and dramatio 
connexion those ms have who suppose that we can at 
plensure tack a double conclusion to a tragedy; a 
choly one for hard-hearted spectators, and a happy one for 
souls of softer mould, After surviving so many sufferit 
Lear can only die; aud what more truly tragic end for him 
than to die eas grief for the death of Cordelia? und if he 
is also to be saved and to pass the remainder of his days in 
F the whole loses its signification. According to 
's plan the guilty, it is true, are all punished, for 
wickedness destroys itself; but the virtues that would bring 
help and saccour are everywhere too late, or overmatched by 
the cunning activity of malice. The persons of this drama 
have only such a faint belief in Providence as heathens may 
be su to have; and the poet here wishes to show 1 
belief requires a wider range than the dark pilgrim- 


age on earth to be established in full extent. 
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lower order of citizens whom he holds in contempt for their 

cowardice in war, but cannot so far master his haughty dis- 

ition as to assume the customary humility, and yet extorts 
them their votes. 

T have already shown* that the piece of Julius Cesar, to 

complete the action, requires to be continued to the fall of 

Brutus and Cassius. Cwsar is not the hero of the piece, but 


and patriotic heroism, are portrayed with liar care. Yet 
the tech has pointed out with great nicety the iority of 
Cassius over Brutus in i ident volition ais parece ‘ 


in judging of human affairs; that the latter from the purit 
See ta Lis comctrtions love of justice, is unfit ‘ow 
the head of a party in a state entirely corrupted; and that 
these very faults give an unfortunate turn to the cause of the 
conspirators. In the part of Cwsar several ostentatious 
speeches have been censured as unsuitable, But as he never 
in action, we have no other measure of his greatness 
than the impression which he makes upon the rest of the 
characters, and his peculiar confidence in himself. In this 
Cwsar was by no means deficient, as we learn from history 
and his own writings; but he displayed it more in the easy 
ridicule of his enemies than in pompous discourses. The 
theatrical effect of this play is injured by a partial falling off of 
the last two acts compared with the preceding in external 
onesie and rapidity. The first a] ce of Cwsar in 
robes, when the music , and all are silent when- 
ever he opens his mouth, and when the few words which he 
utters’ are received as oracles, is truly magnificent; the con- 
spiracy is a true conspiracy, which in stolen interviews and 
in the dead of night prepares the blow which is to be struck 
in so dey, and which is to por the constitution of the 
world ;- confused thronging re the murder of Cwsar, 
the general agitation even of the perpetrators after the deed, 
are all portrayed with most masterly skill; with the funeral 
mm _and the speech of Antony the effect reaches its 

utmost height. Cwsar’s shade is more powerful to aven 
his fall than he himself was to guard against it. After the 
overthrow of the external splendour and greatness of the 
conqueror and ruler of the world, the intrinsic grandeur of 
character of Brutus and Cassius is all that remain to fill the 
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Timon of A and Troilus and Cressida, are not histo- 
FCSN sa bhgtitan ener liam Merrereer teats ar | 


Set eaateirerer ae diana ar i and hence 
have hitherto abstained from mentionii 

Timon of Athens, of all the worksiof Blakspeirs) possesses 
most the Se ee ee 
ee ee itter- 
ness of Timon’s imprecations on the ingratitude of a false world, 


thereby reduced to make cf his supposed friends, who all desert 
him inthe hour of need ;—in the fourth and fifth acts, Timon’s 
flight to the woods, his misanthropical melancholy, and his 
death. The only thing which may be called an’ episode is 
the banishment of Alcibiades, and his return by force of arms, 
ONS vary alse apes —the one of 
a state is its defender, and the other of private friends 
to their benefactor. As the merits of the General towards 
his fellow-citizens suppose more strength of character than 
those of the generous prodigal, their respective behaviours are 
not less different; Timon frets himself to death, Alcibiades 
ens his lost dignity by force. If the poet very Let 
‘ides with Timon against the common practice of the world, 
he is, on the other hand, by no means disposed to spare 
Timon. Timon was a fool in his generosity; in his discon- 
tent he is a madman: he is every where wanting in the 
wisdom which enables a man in all things to observe the due 
measure. Although the trath of his extravagant feelings is 
cect by his death, and though when he digs up a treasure 

spurns the wealth which seems to tempt him, we yet see 

2» 
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of his myrmidons, In all this let no man conceive 
y indignity was intended to the venerable Homer, 

not the Zliad before him, but the chivalrous 
jan war derived from Dares Ph 


Cressida, a story at one time so popular 3 England, that the 
1c 


beauty excites while she refuses, and converts the virgin 
modesty which she pretends, into a means of seductive allure- 
ment, is portrayed in colours extremely elegant, thi cer~ 
tainly somewhat voluptuous, Troilus, the pattern of lovers, 
looks pati on, while his mistress enters into an intrigue 
ith Diomed. No doubt, he swears that he will be revenged ; 
but notwithstanding his violence in the fight next day, he 
does no harm to any one, and ends with co ieee 
Er abegaped in Se nen omer SE +, from tradi- 
tional and the pom; Bosley er ing seems to lay 
claim to simian, Shape id Herleo2 Moot an se 
should be left, except, perhaps, in the character of Hector, 
for esteem and eympathy but in this double meaning of the 


The dramas derived from the English history, ten in number, 
form one of the most valuable of Shakspeare’s works, and 
partly tho fruit of his maturet age, I say aviselly one of 

is works, for the poet evidently intended them to form one 
whole. It is, as it were, an historical heroic poem in 
dramatic form, of which the separate plays constitute the 
sapetet. ‘The principal features of the events are exhibited 
such fidelity ; their causes, and even their secret springs, 
are placed in such a clear light, that we may attain from 
them a knowledge of history in all its truth, while the living 
picture makes an impression on the imagination which can 
never be effaced. But this series of dramas is intended us the 
vehicle of a much higher and much more general instruction ; 
@Mvr 
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dissensions of the Regents, and the uently wretched 
administration, occasioned the loss of vibe Drench eongehats 
and. there ingehe candidate Pacler poe title 
was indisputable, if the prescription of three governments 
may not be assumed to confer legitimacy on usurpation 
pales reaper dod anata slips York =. 
and Lancaster, which desolated the kingdom for a number of 
years, and ended with the victory of the House of Yorh 
All this Si has ted in the three parts of 
He the Sis Edward IV. shortened his life by excesses, 
and did not long enjoy the throne hased at 
of so many cruel deeds, His bro! Spametgenrs 
great share in the elevation of the Honse of York, was not 
contented with the sy, and his ambition paved himself 
# way to the throne tl Ra nev matfe »; but his 
gloomy tyranny made him the object of the le’s hatred, 
and Rileaph dew on him the ister whieh, merited. 
He was conquered by a descendant of the royal house un- 
stained by the guilt of the civil wars, and what might seem 
defective in his title was made Oy Mie test ok eae 
his country from a monster. ith the accession of H 
VII. to the throne, a new epoch of English history begins: 
the curse seemed at length to be expiated, and the series: 
of tions, revolts, and civil wars, occasioned by the 
levity with which the Second Richard sported away his 
crown, was now brought to a termination. 

Such is the evident connexion of these eight plays with 


each other, but they were not, however, com in chrono- 
logical order. According to all ap ice, the four last were 
first written; this is certain, indeed, with to the three 


of Henry the Sixth; and Richard the Third is not only 

its subject a continuation of these, but is also com; 
in the same style. Shakspeare then went back to Richard 
the Second, and with the most careful art connected the second 
series with the first. The trilogies of the ancients have 
already given us an example of the ibility of forming a 
perfect jie whole, which shall yet erin allusions 
to something which goes before, and follows it. In like 
manner the most of these plays end with a very definite 
division in the history: ‘Richard the Second, with ‘the murder 
of that cr (eae Second Part of Henry the Fourth, with the 
accession of his son to the throne; Henry the Fifth, with ths 
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in some degree brought his great poem on English his 
down to his own ae Lcfneagi such recent svn 
could be yet handled with security. He composed pro 

the two find of King John® and Henry the Lighth at a late 
period, as an addition to the others. 

In King John the political and warlike events are dressed 
out with solemu pomp, for the very reason that they possess 
but little of true ur. The falsehood and selfishness of 
the monarch the style of a manifesto. Conventional 
dignity is most indispensable where personal dignity is want- 
ing. The bastard Faulconbridge is the witty interpreter of 
this language: he ridicules the secret springs of politics, with- 
out disapproving of them, for he owns that he is endeavouring 
to make his fortune by similar means, and wishes rather to 
belong to the deceivers than the deceived, for in his view of the 
world there is no other choice. His litigation with his brother 
respecting the succession of his pretended father, by which he 
effects his acknowledgment at court as natural son of the 
most chivalrous king of England, Richard Cour de Lion, 
forms a very entertaining and original prelude in the play 
itself, When, amidst so many disguises of real sentiments, 
und so much insincerity of expression, the poet shows us 
human nature without a veil, aud allows us to take deep views 
of the inmost recesses of the mind, the impression luced is 
only the more deep and powerful.’ ‘The short scene in which 
John urges Hubert to put out of the way Arthur, his young 
rival for the possession of the throne, is superlatively 
masterly: the cautious criminal hardly ventures to say to 
himself what he wishes the other to do. ied | and 
amiable prince becomes a sacrifice of unprincipled ambition: 
his fate excites the warmest sympathy. When Hubert, about 
to put out his eyes with the hot iron, is softened by his 
prayers, our compassion would be almost overwhelming, were ~ 
it not sweetened by the winning innocence of Arthur's 
childish speeches. Constance’s maternal despair on her son’s 
imprisonment is also of the highest beauty; and even the last 
moments of John—an unjust and feeble prince, whom we can 


* I mean the piece with this title in the collection of his works. ‘There 
is an older King John, in two parts, of which the former is a re-cast :— 
BeBe alert work of Shakypesrs, though not hitherto acknowledged 
as such by the English eritics. See the disquisition appended to this Lec 
‘tare. 
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on the side of the prince: however familiar he makes himself 
with bad company, we can never mistake him for one of 
them: the ignoble does indeed touch, but it does not contami- 
nate him; and his wildest freaks a] merely as witty 
Tibi, Uy wich his aestlans ania woud to bisres ivanst ie 
inactivity to which he was constrained, for on the first occa- 
sion which wakes him out of his unruly levity he distinguishes 
himself without effort in the most chivalrous guise. Percy's 
boisterous aioe is not without rte of rude Sr ieenl 
arrogance, boyish obsti +; but these errors, whi: 
for him an early pag heoe disfigure the seal cg 
of his noble youth; we are carried away by his fiery 
spirit at the very moment we would most censure it. Shak- 
speare has admirably shown why so formidable a revolt 
against an uny and really an illegitimate prince was 
not attended with success: Glendower's superstitious fancies 
respecting himself, the effeminacy of the young Mortimer, the 
ungovernable disposition of wiry who will listen to no pru- 
dent counsel, the irresolution of his older friends, the want of 
unity of plan and motive, are all characterized by delicate but 
unmistakable traits. After Percy the 
‘scene, the splendour of the enterprise is, it is true, at an end; 


there remain none but the subordinate ‘icipators in the 
revolts, who are reduced by Henry IV., more by policy 
than by warlike achievements. To overcome this of 


matter, Shakspeare was in ined | peepee 
great art, as he never allowed hi to adorn history witl 
more arbitrary embellishments than the dramatic form ren- 
dered indispensable. The piece is opened by confused rumours 
from the field of battle; the po il impression produced by 
Percy's fall, whose name and reputation were peculiarly 
adapted to be the watchword of a bold enterprise, make him 
in some degree an acting personage after his death. The 
Tast acts are occupied with the dying king's remorse of con- 
science, his uneasiness at the behaviour of the prince, and 
lastly, the clearing up of the misunderstanding between father 
and son, which make up several most affecting scenes. All 
this, however, would still be inadequate to fill the stage, if 
the serious events were not interrupted ye comedy which 
runs through both parts of the play, which is enriched from 
time to time with new figures, and which first comes to its 
catastrophe at the conclusion of the whole, namely, when 
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disguise of a robber, compels him to give up the spoil which 
he hand Jost shies Uist Soe tiet AS OWE Hod part of 
the King and the Prince; Falstaff’s behaviour in the field, 
his mode of raising recruits, his patronage of Justice Shallow, 
which afterwards takes such an unfortunate turn:—all this 
forms a series of characteristic scenes of the most original 

ion, full of pleasantry, and ete with nice and 
ingen: observation, such as could only find a place in a 
historical play like the present. 

Several of the comic parts of Henry the Fourth are con- 
tinued in Zhe Merry Wives of Windsor. This piece is said to 
have been composed by Shakspeare, in compliance with the 

nest of Queen Elizabeth*, who admired the character of 
tb oat <r wished ‘e see him ape Gpaabocets bes 

ve. In love, properly speaking, Falstaff could not be; but 
for other purposes heromeld pretend to be so, and at all 
events imagine that he was the object of love. | In the pre- 
sent piece accordingly he pays his court, as a favoured 
Knight, to two married ladies, who lay their heads together 
and to listen apparently to his addresses, for the sake 
of jing him the butt of their just ridicule. The whole 
plan of the intrigue is therefore derived from the ordinary 
circle of Comedy, but yet richly and artificially interwoven 
with another love affair. The circumstance which has been 
so much admired in Moliére’s School of Women, that a jealous 
individual shonld be made the constant confidant of his 
rival's progress, had previously been introduced into this 
play, and certainly with much more probability. I would 
not, however, be understood as maintaining that it was the 
original invention of Shakspeare: it is one of those cireum- 
stances which must almost be considered as part of the common 
stock of Comedy, and everything depends on the delicacy and 
humour with which it is used, That Falstaff should 80 

ly into the snare gives us a less favourable opinion 
shrewdness than the foregoing pieces had led us to 
form; still it will not be thought improbable, if once we 


* We know with certainty, that it was acted before the Queen. Many 
local desriptions of Wiodsor and its neighbourhood, and en allusion fn 
which the Order of the Garter is very poetically celebrated, make it credible 
that the play was destined to be first ted on the occasion of some 
festival of the Order at the palace , where the Knights of the 
Garter have their hall of meeting. 
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the drama to exhibit to us those determinations 

necessity, issue from the reciprocal relations of 
diferent individual reed eames Tn several 
of tragedies, it is true, combats and battles are 


excl 
i war must only be the means by which i 
Gane Seca 


speare has introduced war in a dramatic combination. With 
PLE ptr 
ine 


ral, and their it Asasta on the minds Si the coldiewss some- 
times, without claiming our belief for miracles, he yet exhibits 
the issue in the be of a higher volition: the consciousness 
Rgds fem th pongo of eae hang 
courage to one while the presage of a curse 
over ih Rate Liok wits teste haat Che ee i 
fenry the Fifth no oqpictadiag was affor ‘speare of 
stoping the last mentioned course, namely, rendering the 
issue of the war dramatic; but he has skilfully availed himself 
of the first—Before the battle of Agincourt he paints in 
the most lively colours the light-minded impatience of the 
French leaders for the moment of battle, which to them 


. with equal wisdom, in the warlike of 
the Seven before Thebes, has given to the Theban foresight, deter- 
mination, and presence of mind; to their t audacity. 


to which it gives rise, carry headlong thet two brothers to the unnatural 
strife in which they both fall by the hands of each other.—See page 91. 
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enough that a handful of awkward 
warriors in mock armour, by means of two or three swords, 
with which we clearly see they take especial are not to do 
the slightest injury to one another, should decide the fate of 
mighty kingdoms. But the jite extreme is still much 
worse, If we in reality su in exhibiting the tumult of a 
great battle, the eee a fort, and the like, in 2 manner 
any way calculated to deceive the eye, the power of these 
sensible impressions is so great that they render the spectator 
i of bestowing that attention which a poetical work 
of art at deateal ree is mejor to the 
accessory. e have learn experience, whenever 
cavalry combats are introduced the men soon ‘secon- 

personages beside the four-footed players*. Fortunately, 
in 's time, the art of converting the yielding ree 
of the theatre into a riding course had not yet been invented. 


He tells the spectators in the first prologue in Henry the - 


‘Think, when we talk of horses, that you see them 

Printing their proud hoofs in the receiving earth. 
When Richard the Third utters the famous exclamation,— 

‘A horse! « horse! my kingdom for a horse! 
it is no doubt inconsistent to see him both before and after- 
wards constantly fighting on foot. It is however better, per- 
haps, that the poet and player should ie overpowering 
impressions dispose us to forget this, than by literal exactness 

* The Greeks, it is true, horses on the tragic stage, but only in 

solemn processions, not in the wild disorder of a fight. Agamemnon and 
Pallas, in Aischylus, make their drawn in a chariot with four 
horses. But their theatres were ‘on a scale very different from ours. 
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maturity of his genius, yet certainly its whole strength. Care- 
less ns to the Genet unconnectedness of contemporary 
events, he bestows little attention on preparation and develop~ 
ment; all the follow in rapid succession, and announce 
themselves emphatically for what we ought to take them; 
ee tee be effect is bree agitating to form 
catastrophe of a less extensive plan, the per 
hurries us on to catastrophes still eee dreadful First 
Part contains only the first forming of the parties of the 
White and Red , under which blooming ensigns such 
bloody deeds were afterwards rated; the varying results 
of the war in France principally fill the stage. The wonderful 
saviour of her country, Joan of Aro, is portrayed by Shak- 
speare with an Engli: n's prejudices: yet he at first leaves 
Selita whether she has yak reslidy a berets) mission ; 
in the ‘lory of virgin heroism ; by ber super- 
FEA eloquence Kean thes edconmnaeiay is of the t's 
invention) she wins over the Duke of Burgundy to the French 
cause; afterwards, corrupted by vanity and luxury, she has 
recourse to hellish fiends, and comes to a miserable end. To 
her is opposed Talbot, a rough iron warrior, who moves us the 
more powerfully, as, in the moment when he is threatened 
with inevitable death, all his care is tenderly directed to save 
his who performs his first deeds of arms under his eye. 
fter Talbot has in vain sacrificed himself, and the Maid of 
Orleans hus fallen into the hands of the English, the Fiah 
provinces are completely lost by an impolitic marriage; an 
Tite pionetie’ Ths corenaton betwen 
Mortimer in prison, and Richard Plantagenet, afterwards 
Duke of York, contains an exposition of the claims of the 
latter to the throne: considered by itself it is a beautiful 


i the Second Part, the events more particularly prominent 
are the murder of the honest Protector, Gloster, and its conse- 
ences; the death of Cardinal Beaufort; the parting of the 
jaeen from her favourite Suffolk, and his death by the hands 
of savage pirates; then the insurrection of Jack Cade under 
an name, and at the instigation of the Duke of York, 
The short scene where Cardinal ufort, who is tormented 
by his conscience on account of the murder of Gloster, is 
visited on his death-bed by Henry VI. is sublime beyond all 
praise. Can any other poet be named who has deawn wide 
zy 
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believes: ho can but sigh and weep over the enormities 
which he wituesses. In his simplicity, however, the gift 
of propheey is lent to this pious king: in the moment of 
hie death, ‘the looo of tue: great tragedy, he prophe- 
sice still more drendfal_ traged with which futurity is 
peeeanes erinunt istinguished for the poisonous wiles of 
cold-blooded wickedness as the former for deeds of savage 


Tie ge of Richard III. has become highly celebrated in 
See from its having been filled by excellent performers, 
_ this erarelly ad an influence on the admiration of 
piece itself, for many readers of Shakspeare stand in want 
of good interpreters of the poet to understand him properly, 
This admiration is certainly in every respect well founded, 
though I cannot help thinking there is an injustice in consi- 
dering the three parts of Henry the Sixth as of little value 
compared with Richard the Third. These four plays were 
undoubtedly composed in succession, as is proved by the style 
and the spirit in the handling of the subject: the last is de- 
ey announced in the one which precedes it, and is also 
full of references to it: the same views ron through the 
series; in a word, the whole make together only one single 
work. Even the deep characterization of Richard is by no 
means the exclusive property of the piece which bears his 
name: his character is very distinctly drawn in the two last 
parts of Henry the Sixth; nay, even his first hes lead us 
already to form the most unfavourable anticipations of his 
future conduct. He lowers obliquely like a dark thunder- 
cloud on the horizon, which gradually approaches nearer and 
nearer, and first pours out the devastating elements with 
which it is chi when it hangs over the heads of mortals. 
‘Two of Richard's most significant soliloquies which enable us 
to draw the most important conclusions with regard to his 
mental it, are to be found in The Last Part of 
Henry the . As tothe value and the justice of the actions 
to which passion impels us, we may be blind, but wickedness 
eannot mistake its own nature; Richard, as well as Iago, is a 
villain with full consciousness. That they should say this in 
so many words, is not perhaps in human nature: but the 
has the right in soliloquies to lend a voice to the most 
i thonghts, otherwise the form of the monologue would, 
252 
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jing in the service of hell the religion whose i 
fone Gent abjured. es 
So much for the main features of Richard’s character. The 
play named after him embraces also the latter part of the reign 
of Edward IV., in the whole a period of eight years. Jt ex- 
hibits all the machinations by which Richard obtained the 
throne, and the deeds which he perpetrated to secure himself 
in its possession, which lasted however but two years. Shak- 
speare intended that terror rather than compassion should 
prevail throughout this traged : he has rather avoided than 
sought the ic scenes which he had at command, Of all 
the sacrifices to Richard's lust of power, Clarence alone is put 
to death on the stage: his dream excites a deep horror, and 
proves the omnipotence of the "s fancy: his conversation 
with the murderers is powerfully agitating; but the earlier 
crimes of Clarence merited death, although not from his bro- 
ther’s hand. The most innocent and unspotted sacrifices are 
the two princes: we see but little of them, and their murder 
is merely related. Anne disappears without our learning any 
thing farther ‘ing her: in marrying the murderer of her 
husband, she had shown a weakness almost incredible. The 
parts of Lord Rivers, and other friends of the queen, are of 
too secondary a nature to excite a powerful sympathy ; Hast- 
ings, from his triumph at the fall of his rides , forfeits all 
title to compassion; Buckingham is the satellite of the tyrant, 
who is afterwards consigned by him to the axe of the execu- 
tioner, In the background the widowed Queen Margaret 
appears as the fury of the past, who invokes a curse on the 
future: every calamity, which her enemies draw down on 
each other, is a cordial to her revengeful heart. Other female 
yoices join, from time to time, in the lamentations and impre- 
cations. But Richard is the soul or rather the demon, of the 
whole tragedy. He fulfils the promise which he formerly 
made of leading the murderous Macchiavel to school. Not- 
ling the uniform aversion with which he inspires us, 

he still i engaste us in the greatest variety of ways by his pro- 
found skill in dissimulation, his wit, his prudence, his presence 
of mind, his quick activity, and his valour, He fights at last 
inst Richmond like a desperado, and dies the honourable 

of a hero on the field of battle. Shakspeare could uot 
change this historical issue, and yet it is by no means satisfac- 
tory to our moral feelings, as Lessing, when speaking of « 
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Bn ea CeO ee Oe iia os of 
foreign or of civil war. The contest of the Houses of York 
and "laseiote was the last outbreak of feudal independence ; 
‘it was the cause of the great and not of the people, who were 
only dragged into the le by the former, Afterwards the 
part was swallowed up in the whole, and no longer could any 
‘one be, like Warwick, a maker of fear Sakon ba a8 
profound a historian as a 3 when we compare his Henry 
the Eighth with the rete pieces, we see distinctly that 
the ei nation during the tnd peaceable, and economical 
reign of Henry VII., whether from the exhaustion which was 
the fruit of civil wars, or from more P icashs European 
influences, had made a sudden transition from the powerful 
confusion of the middle age, to the regular tameness of 
modern times. Henry the Kighth has, therefore, somewhat of 
& prosaic appearance; for Shak re, artist-like, adapted 
himself always to the quality of his materials, If others of 
his works, both in elevation of fancy and in energy of pathos 
and , tower far above this, we have here on the 
other hand occasion to admire his nice powers of discrimina- 
tion and his perfect knowledge of courts and the world. 
What tact was requisite to represent before the eyes of the 
queen* subjects of such a delicate nature, and in which she 
was steph so nearly concerned, without doing violence to 
thetruth! He has unmasked the tyrannical king, and to the 
‘intelligent Ceti exhibited him is i he was actually: 
haughty and obstinate, voluptuous and unfeeling, extravagant 
in eouferig favours, sa bereinta nslis toe retest BE 
justice ; an the picture is so dexterously handled that a 

x might take it for favourable. The legitimacy of 
Elizabeth's birth depended on the invalidity of Henry's first 
marriage, and Shakspeare has the proceedings respect 
ing his separation from Catharine of Arragon in a very 
doubtful light. We see clearly that Henry's scruples of con- 
science are no other than the beauty of Anne Boleyn. Catha- 


* Itis quite clear that Henry the Eighth was written while Elizabeth 
frat ail alive, We know that Ben Jonson, in the reign of King James 
brought the piece agam on the stage with additional pomp, and took the 
Hioerty of making seversl changes and sdditions, - Without doubt, the pro- 

James the First is due to Ben Jonson: it would only 
ve Elizabeth, and is so ill introduced that we at once recog. 
‘nize in it a foreign interpolation. 
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have for the most displayed little of a true critical 
Sah bopn on iereall wasen, ses sanvay'y Septaod te 
reject whole scenes as interpolations by the players; but 
his opinion was not much listened to, “However, Steevens 
acceded to the opinion of Pope, as to the apparition of the 
josts and of Jupiter, in Cymbeline, while Posthumus is sleep- 
ing in the dungeon. But Posthumus finds on waking a tablet 
on his breast, with a prophecy on which the dénouement of 
the piece depends. Is it to be imagined that Shakspeare 
would require of his spectators the belief in a wonder without 
a visible cause? Can Posthumus have got this tablet with 
the prop! by dreaming? But these gentlemen do not 
ceed to this objection. The verses which the apparitions 
iver do not appear to them good enough to be Shakspeare's, 
I imagine I can discover why the poet has not given them 
more of the splendour of diction. It is the aged parents and 
brothers of Posthumus, who, from concern for his fate, return 
from the world below: ought they not consequently to speak 
the language of a more simple olden time, and their voices, 
too, ought they not also to seem a feeble sound of wailing, 
when contrasted with the thundering oracular language of 
Jupiter? For this reason Shakspeare chose a syllabic mea- 
sure which was very common before his time, but which was 
Bien going out of fashion, though it still continued to be fre- 
ently used, especially in translations of the classical poets. 
in some such manner might the shades express themselves in 
the then existing translations of Homer and Virgil. ‘The 
geet of eae is, on the other hand, majestic, and in 
and sty! le bears a complete resemblance to Shakspeare’s 
sonnets. Nothing but incapacity to appreciate the views of 
the poet, and the perspective observed by him, could lead 
them to stumble at this passage. 

Pope would willingly have declared the Winter's Tale 
spurious, one of the noblest creations of the equally bold and 
lovely fancy of Shakspeare. Why! I suppose on account 
of the ship coming to Bohemia, and of the chasm of sixteen 

rs between the third and fourth acts, which Time as a pro- 
@ entreats us to overleap, 

The Three Parts of Henry the Sixth are now at length 
admitted to be Shakspeare’s. Theobald, Warburton, and 
lastly Farmer, affirmed that they were not Shakspeare’s. In 
this case, we might well ask them to point out the her wots 
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with the repast of Atreus and Thyestes, and many other inci- 
dents. In pee ae is no want som ig bold 
images, nay, even features which betray the peculiar concep- 
tion of Glakswate Among these ed may reckon the joy 
of the treacherous Moor at the blackness and ugliness of his 
adulterous offspring ; and in the compassion of Titus Andro- 
nicus, grown childish through grief, for a fly which had been 
struck dead, while his rage afterwards, when he imagines he 
discovers in it his black enemy, we recognize the future poet 
of Zear. Are the critics afraid that SI 's fame would 
be injured, were it established that in his early youth he 
ushered into the world a feeble and immature work? Was 
Rome the less the conqueror of the world, because Remus 
leap over its first walls? Let any one place himself in 
‘Shakspeare's situation at the commencement of his career. 
He found only a few indifferent models, and yet these 
met with the most favourable reception, because in the 
novelty of an art, men are never difficult to please, before 
their taste has been made fastidious by choice and abundance, 
Must not this situation have had its influence on him before 
he to make higher demands on himself, and by dig- 
ging deeper in his own mind, discovered the rich veins of 
le metal that ran there? It is even highly probable that 
he must have made several failures before he succeeded in 
getting into the right path. Genius is in a certain sense 
infallible, and has nothing to learn; but art is to be learned, 
and must be acquired by practice and roy: Tn Shak- 
speare’s acknowl 1d works we find hi any traces of his 
renticeship, yet apprenticeship he certainly had. 
every artist must have, and especially in a period where 
he has not before him the examples of a school already formed, 
I consider it as extremely probable that Shakspeare began to 
write for the theatre at a much earlier period than the one 
which is generally stated, namely, after the year 1590. It 
appears that, as ny as the year 1584, when only twenty 
Pies of age he had left his paternal home and repaired to 
don. Can we i | 


‘an rine that such an active head would 
remain idle for six whole years without muking any attempt 
to emerge by his talents from an uncongenial situation? That 
in the dedication of the poem of Venus and Adonis he calls it 
“ tho first heir of his invention,” proves nothing against the 
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sent piece and his usual manner. To follow out this idea, 
however, would lead to a long and very nice critical investi- 
5. Thomas Lord Cromwell, 
LS ve: John Oldeastle—First part. 
Yorkshire Tragedy. 
The three lust pieces are not only unquestional any Shak- 
bape but in my opinion they deserve to among 
and maturest works. Steevens at ae admits, in same 
bplscetrerterae as well as the rest, except Lochrine, are 
Shakspeare’s, bat he speaks of all of them with great con- 
tempt, as worthless productions. His condemnatory sentence 
is not, however, in the slightest degree convincing, nor is it 
wel aes by much cetical acumen. I should like to see how 
4 critic would, mee been natural suggestion, i re 
on Shakespeare's owlk and how 
ere he would have thought of ee in them, had not the 
a inion already imposed on him the duty of admira- 
Thomas Deed ord Cromwell and Sir John Oldcastle are 


Mapeptiod diacus and in this species they are models: the 
first, by its subject, attaches itself to Henry the Eighth, and the 
seemnd to Henry the Fifth. The second part of Sir John Old- 
castleis wanting ; I know not whether a copy of the old edition 
has been discovered in England, or whether it is lost. The 
Yorkshire Tragedy is a tragedy in one act, a dramatised tale 
ue murder; the tragical effect is overpowering. and it is ex- 

pasapertent to see how poetically Shi could 
pr such a subject. 

Still farther, there have been ascribed to him, Ist. The Merry 
Devil of Edmonton, » comedy in one act, printed in Dovlsley's 
Golléctionof Old Plays. This has, certainly, some appearance 
in its favour, Jt contains a merry landlord, who bears great 
similarity to the one in The Merry Wives of Windsor. How- 
ever, at all pcs though a clever, it is but a hasty sketch. 
2nd. The Arraignment of Paris. 3rd. The Birth of Merlin. 
4th. Edward the Third. 5th. The Fair Em. (Emma). 6th 
Mucedorus. 7th. Arden of Feversham. 1 have never seen 
any of these, and cannot therefore say anything respecting 
them. From the passages cited, I am led to conjecture thit 
the subject of Mucedorva is the popular story of Valentine 
and Orson: a beautiful subject which Lope de Vega has also 
taken for a play. Arden of Feversham is said to be a tragedy 
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of art, that we are compelled to assign a particular place to 
him. He owed hardly anything to tis predecessors, and he 
has had the greatest influence on his successors: but no man 
has yet learned from him his secret. For two whole centuries, 
during which his countrymen have diligently employed them- 
selves in the cultivation of every branch of science and art, 
pean to nape ote, a he has not only never yet 

serpenied at every dramatic at @ great 
distance behind him. ba re 

In the sketch of a history of the English theatre which 
I am now to give, I shall be frequently obliged to return 
to Shakspeare. The dramatic literature of the English is 
very rich; they can boast of a large number of dramatic 
poets, who possessed in an eminent d the talent of origi- 
nal characterization, and the knowl of theatrical effect. 
Their hands were not shackled by prejudices, by arbitrary 
rules, and by the anxious observance of led ‘proprieties. 
There has never been in England an academical court of taste; 
in art, as in life, every man there gives his voice for what best 

him, or what is most suitable to his nature. Notwith- 
standing this liberty, their writers have not, however, been 
able to escape the influence either of varying modes, or of the 
spirit of different ages. 

We shall here remain true to our principle of merely dwell- 
ing at Po be on what we consider as the highest efforts of 

, and of taking brief views of all that oceupies but the 
second or third place. 

‘The antiquities of the English theatre have been sufficiently 
illustrated by the English writers, and especially by Malone. 
The earliest dramatic attempts were here as well as elsewhere 
Mysteries and Moralities. However it would seem that in 
these productions the English distinguished themselves at an 
earlier period than other nations. In the History of the 
Council of Constance it is recorded that the English prelates, 
in one of the intervals between the sittings, entertained their 

with @ spiritual play in Latin, such as the latter 
were cither entirely unacquainted with, or at least in such 
perfection, (as perfection was understood by the simple ideas 
of art of those times). ‘The beginning of a theatre, properly 
#0 called, cannot, however, be placed farther back than the 
reign of Elizabeth. John Heywood, the buffoon of Hen: 
Vill. ‘is considered as the oldest comic writer: the ing 
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what has arisen from the following or the avoiding of imita- 
tion, the Npien vagey first LaeriS far the 4 
important, wi exception 7 

ae with great defects and extravagances, am 
although many of the moderns are distinguished for a more 


‘There ure times when the human mind all at once makes gigan- 
tic strides in an wrt previously almost unknown, as if during its 
long sleep it had been collecting strength for the effort. 
age of Elizabeth was in England such an epoch for dramatic 
poetry. This queen, during her long reign, witnessed the first 
infantine attempts of the English ire, and its most mas- 
terly luctions. Shakspeare had a lively feeling of this 

and rapid development of qualities not before called 

into exercise; in one of his sonnets he calls his age, these time- 
bettering days. The predilection for the theatre was so great, 
that in a period of sixty years, under this and the following 
reign, seventeen play-houses were built orfitted up in London, 
the capital of the present day, with twice the popu- 

Tation*, is satisfied with two. No doubt they did not act 
every day, and several of these theatres were very small, and 
ly not much better fitted up than Marionette booths. 

ERED, they served to call oy peietiiy of Nie writers 
wl |, or supposed that Y, lirepee ramatic 
talents; for every theatre must have ‘liar reper- 
tory, as the pieces were either not printed |, or at least 
not till long after their composition, and ingle theatrical 
company was in the exclusive possession of the manuscripts. 
However many of fecble and lame productions might have 
Leen called forth, still it was iepadele that such an exten- 
sive competition should not have been advantageous. Of all 
the different species of pootry the dramatic is the only one 
in which experience is necessary: and the failure of others 
is, for the man of talents, an experiment at their expense. 
Moreover, the exercise of this art requires vigorous deter- 
mination, to which the t artist is often the least inclined, 
as in the execution he finds the greatest difficulty in satisfying 
himself; while, on the other hand, his test enjoyment 
consists in embodying in his own mind the beloved creation 
of his imagination, It is therefore fortunate for him when 
the bolder forwardness of those who, with trifling means, 


* The author mizht almost have said six times. —Txans, 
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have music, but in the pieces marches, dances, solo 
tongs, and ‘the. ike, were introduced on fitting Bas 
trumpet flourishes at the entrance of great In 


and costume ;—by all this, we are now so com 
lier meagreness o} decoration will m no wise 
satisfy us. Much, however, he ee favour of such 
i the not 


decoration, the critic will rather altogethor overlook it than 
be disturbed by its deficiencies and tastelessness, And how 
seldom has perfection been here attained! It is about a 
century and a half since uttention began to be paid to the 
observance of costume on the European stage; what with 
Bp fo te clits ys tog fom Se eget 
to multitu: toj ie vii 
Bagidaesines sessaynct "te prised, Savy tek oe 
every other evidence, it is plain that it was always charac- 
terized by puerility and mannerism, and that in none the 
endeavours to assume a foreign or antique appearance, could 
va themselves free of the Lape hin A sort of 
was long considered as an indisy appendage of a 
hero; the lone peruques and fontanges, or topknots, keps 
their ground in heroical tragedy as long as in real life; after- 
wards it would have been considered as barbarous to appear 
without powdered and frizzled hair; on this was placed a 
helmet with variegated feathers; a taffeta scarf fluttered qver 
the gilt paper coat of mail; and the Achilles or Alexander 
waa then completely mounted. We have now at last returned 
to a purer taste, and in nae ew theatres the costume is 
actually ol in a learned and severe style. We owe 
is principally to the autiquarian reform in the arts of 


VP 
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conceive how several pieces, for instance, Macheth, The Tem- 
pest, and others, could ever be represented. The celebrated 
architect, Inigo Jones, who lived in the ae of James the 
First, in motion very complicated and artificial machines 
for Picisceistia of the Masques of Ben Jonson which were 
acted at court. 

With the Spanish theatre at the time of its formation, it 
was the same as with the English, and when the stage had 
remained a moment empty, and other persons came in b; 
another eutrance, a change of scene was to be su 
though none was visible; and this circumstance had the most 
favourable influence on the form of the dramas. The poet 
was not obliged to consult the scene-painter to know what 
could or what could not be represented; nor to calculate 
whether the store of decorations on hand were sufficient, or 
new ones would be requisite: he was not driven to impose 
restraint on the action as to change of times and places, but 
re ited it entirely as it wet naturally Ere taken Rae 

left to the imagination to fill up the intervals agreeably to 
the nalts conceive all the surrounding aiteniee 
stances, arn call on the fancy to supply the deficiencies 
supposes, indeed, not merely benevolent, but also intelligent 
spectators of x pontial toe’ of mind, That is the true 

ion, when the spectators are so completely carried away 
by the impressions of the poetry and acting, that they 
overlook the secondary matters, and forget the whole of the 
remaining objects around them. To lie morosely on the 
watch to detect every circumstance that may violate an 
apparent reality which, strictly speaking, ean never be at- 
tained, is in fact a proof of inertness of imagination and an 
incapacity for mental illusion. This prosaical incredulity 
may be carried so far as to render it utterly impossible for 
the theatrical artists, who in every Caring of the theatre 

juire many indulgences, to amuse spectators by their- 
= Geli: aad 2 they are, in the end, the enemies of 
their own enjoyment, 

* ‘an intelligent commentator on justly under 
eens tre saan tern rece, 
Tight, in an observation on Antony ond Cleopatra, It emboldened the 
poet, when the truth of the action required it, to plan scenes which the 
‘most skilful mechanist and scene-painter could scarcely exhibit to the eye ; 
‘as for instauce, in a Spanish play where sea-fights occur. 
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nian to possess two great talents in an equal di it has 
hbeon assumed on very questionable grounds, that he was but 
an indifferent actor*, Hamlet's instructions, however, to the 
pee prove at least that he wasan excellent judge of acting. 
e know that correctness of conception and ju: nt are 
not always coupled with the power of execution} SI 
however, possessed a very important and too penuy 
neglected requisite for serious acting, a beautiful and nol 
countenance. Neither is it probable that he could have been 
the manager of the most table theatre, had he not himself 
possessed the talent both of acting and guiding the histrionic 
talents of others. Ben Jonson, though a meritorious pot 
could not even obtain the situation of a player, as he did not 
posess the requisite qualifications, From the passage cited 
Hamlet, from the burlesque tragedy of the mechanics in 
the Midsummer Night's Dream, an many other passages, it 
is evident that there was then an inundation of bad players, 
who fell into all the aberrations from propriety which offend at 
the present day, but the public, it would appear, knew well 
how to Baigingniah good and bad acting, and would not be easily 
satisfiedt. 


* No certain account has yet been obtained of any principal part played 
Shakspeare in his own pieces. In Hamlet he per, host; cer- 
very important part, if we consider that from the failure in it, the 
piece runs a risk of appearing ridiculous. A writer of his time says 
a satirical pamphlet, that the Ghost whined in a pitifal manner; and it 
been concluded from this that Shakspeare was a bad player. What 
! On the restoration of the theatre under Charles IT., a desire was 

ing traditions and information respecting the former period. 
original Hamlet, instructed Betterton as to the proper concep- 
character. There was still alive a brother of Shakspeare, a 
‘man, who had never had any literary cultivation, and whose 
impaired by age. From him they could extract nothing, but 
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Like It, also a second-rate part. In most of Shakspeare’s pieces we have 
not the slightest knowledge of the manner in which the parts were distrl- 
bated. In two of Ben Jonson's pieces we see Shakspeare’s name among 


+ In this respect, the following simile in Richard the Second is deserv- 
ing of attention :-— 


& 


As in a theatre the eyes of men, 
Aftera well-graced actor leaves the stage, 
‘Are idly bent on him that enters next, 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious, &c. 
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spiritless and inanimate, nor more drawling and monotonous 
in the language and the versification, than this Ferrex and 
Porrex; and although the Unities of Place und Time are in 
no way observed, and a number of events are crowded into 
it, yot the scene is wholly destitute of movement: all that 
happens is previously announced by endless consultations, and 
afterwards stated in equally endless narratives. Afustapha, 
another unsuccessful work of a kindred description, and also 
by a great lord*, is a tedious web of all sorts of political 
subtleties; the choruses in particular are true treatises. 
However, of the innumerable maxims in rhyme, there are 
many which might well have a place in the later pieces of 
Corneille. Kyd, one of the of Ben Jonson, and 
mentioned by him in terms of praise, handled the Cornelia of 
Garnier. ‘is may be called receiving an imitation of the 
ancients from the third or fourth hand. 
The first serious piece calculated for popular effect is The 
meq Tragedy [by Thowas Kyd], so called from the scene 
the story, and not from its being borrowed from a ish 
writer, It kept possession of the stage for a tolerable length 
of time, though it was often the subject of the ridicule and 
the ies of succeeding poets. [t usually happens that the 
lic do not easily five up a predilection formed in their 
warm susceptibility for the impressions of an art yet 
unknown to them, even after they have oa, Np acquainted 
with better, nay, with excellent works, is piece is cer 
tainly full of puerilities; the author has ventured on the 
of violent situations and passions without suspectin, 
own want of power; the catastrophe, more especially, whic! 
in horror is intended to outstrip everything conceivable, is 
very sillily introduced, and ices merely # ludicrous effect, 
The whole is like the drawings of children, without the ob- 
servance of proportion, and without steadiness of hand. With 
a great deal of bombast, the tone of the dialogue, however. 
has something natural, nay, even familiar, aud in the change 
‘of scenes we ‘ive a light movement, which in some de, 
will account for the geueral applause received by this imma- 
ture production. 
‘lly and Marlow deserve to be noticed among the prede- 
cessors of Shakspeare. Lilly was a scholar, and laboured to 
introduce a stilted elegance into English prose, and in the 


* Grevile, Lord Broke, 
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ance and sopirat uliarities; these writers, without the 
virtues of their pedir possess in reality all the faults which 
senseless critics have falsely censured in 5) 

A sentence somewhat more favourable is merited by C! 
man, the translator of Homer, and Thomas H. |, if we 
may judge of them from the siugle specimens of their works 

iar collection, Chapman has handled the well-known 

Ephesian matron, under the title of The Widow's 
Toon not without comic talent. Heywood's Woman Killed 
with Kindness is a familiar tragedy: so early may we find 
examples of this species, which has been given out for new, 
It ta the etory of'a wife tonder! beloved by her husband, and 
seduced by a man whom he had loaded with benefits; her sin 
is discovered, and the severest resolution which her busband 
can bring himself to form is to remove her from him, without 
laiming her dishonour; she repents, and grieves to death 
bitter repentence. A due ‘ion is not observed in 
the seduction, but the last scenes are truly agitating. A dis- 
tinct avowal of a moral aim is, perhaps, essential to the fami- 
liar tragedy; or rather, by means of such an aim, a picture of 
human destinies, whether afilicting kings or private families, 
is drawn from the ideal sphere into the prosaic world. But 
when once we admit the title of this subordinate species, we 
shall find Jane tho demands of morality and the dramatic = 
and that the utmost severity of moral princij 
leads again to poetical elevation, The of that. 
repentance which merely seeks feenctierac pos 20) 
is painful; repentance, as the pain oe ai the irreparable 
forfeiture of innocence, is suseyptible of a truly tragic por- 
traiture. Let only the play in question receive a happy con- 
ot such as in a well I-knowa piece* has, notwithstanding 
ete: feeling, been so generally applauded in the pre- 
-—viz., the reconciliation of the batbend and wife, not 
on ee ‘ath bed of the tant sinner, but in sound mind 
body and the pasillog prpr ed marriage; and it will then 
be found that it has not merely lost its moral, but also its 
“enone to impression. 
other respects, this piece of Heywood is very inartistic, 
a carelessly finished : instead of duly developing the main 
action, the author distracts our attention by a second intrigue, 
* The author alludes to Kotzebue's play of Menschenhass und Reue 


(The Stranger).—Tnans. 
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assiduity, as iene says on a similar occasion. After 
stage, he formed the resolution to 


is highly amusing: “As it was never acted, but most neg- 
ligently ed hy some, the King’s servants, and more 
ami ly bel and censured by others, the King’s sub- 
jects. 
er Sipaiowren s oriciea) pot inishe and the bad sense 
of the word. He endeavoured to form an exact estimate 
of what he had on every occasion to perform; hence he sue- 
ceeded best in that species of the drama which makes the 
principal demand on the understanding and with little call 
on the imagination and feeling,—the comedy of character. 
He introduced nothing into his works which critical dissection 
should not be able to extract again, as his confidence in 
it was such, that he conceived it exhausted every thing which 
pleases and charms us in poetry. He was not aware that, in 
the ere retort of the critic, what is most valuable, the’ 
volatile living spirit of a poem, evaporates. His pieces are in 
general deficient in soul, in that nameless something which 
never ceases to attract and enchant us, even because it is in- 
definable, In the lyrical pieces, his Masques, we feel the 
want of a certain mental music of imagery and intonation, 
which the most accurate observation of difficult measures can- 
not give. He is everywhere deficient in those excellencies 
whish, unsonght, flow from the poet's pen, and which no 
artist, who purposely hunts for them, can ever hope to find, 
We must not quarrel with him, however, for entertaining » 
high opinion of his own works; since, whatever merits they 
have, he owed like acquired moral properties altogether 
to himself. The production of them was attended with 
labour, and unfortunately it is also a labour to read them. 
resemble solid regular edifices, before which, how- 
ever, the clumsy scaffolding still remains, to interrupt and 
prevent us from viewing the architecture with ense, and 
receiving from it a harmonious impression, 
We tae of Jonson two tragical attempts, and a number 
* of comedies and masques. 
He could haye risen to the dignity of the tragic tone, but, 
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Shakspeare’s alterations. We should have been curious to 
know the means by which he might have attempted to give 
animation to the monotony of the piece without changing its 
plan, and how far his genius could adapt itself to aBother's 
tions. 
After these attempts, Jonson took his leave of the 

Muse, and in reality his talents were far better suited to 
Comedy, and that too merely the Comedy of Character. His 
characterization, however, is more marked with serious satire 
than playful ridicule: the later Roman satirists, rather than 
the comic authors, were his models. Nature had denied him 
that light and raillery which plays harmlessly round 
every thing, and which seems to be the mere effusion gaicty, 
but which is so much the more philosophic, as it is not the 
vehicle of any definite doctrine, but merely the expression of & 
general irony. There is more of a os of observation than 
of fancy in the comic inventions of Jonson, From this cause 
his pieces are also defective in point of intrigue. He wasa 
strong advocate for the purity of the species, was unwilling 
10 muks|use of any romantic motives, and he never had Te 
course to a novel for the subject of his plots. But his contri- 
vances for the entangling and disentangling his plot are often 
improbable and forced, without gaining over the imagination 
by their attractive boldness, Even where he had contrived a 
happy plot, he took so much room for the delineation of the 
characters, that we often lose sight of the eh altogether, 
and the action lags with heavy pace. Occasionally he reminds 
us of those over-aceurate portrait painters, who, to insure a 
likeness, think they must ory every mark of the small-pox, 
every carbuncle or freckle. Frequently he has been 

of haying, in the delineation of particular characters, had real 
persons in his eye, while, at the same time, he has been 
Je ag with making his characters mere personifications 

gens 
these 


eral ideas ; und, however inconsistent with each other 

hes may appear, they are neither of them, how- 

ever, without some foundation. " He possessed a methodical 
j consequently, where he had once conceived a character 

in its leading idea, he followed it out with the utmost rigour ; 
whatever, having no reference to this leading idea, served 
merely to give individual animation, appeared to him in the 
light of a digression, Hence his names are, for the most part, 
expressive even to an unpleasant degree of distinctness; and, 
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consultation, whether he ought to eat a sucking-pig according 
to the custom of the fair, and his lecture afterwards against 
puppet-shows as a heathen idolatry, are inimitable, and full 
Of the most biting ealt of rete Ben Jonson did not then 
foresee that, before the lapse of one gereration, the Puritans 
would be sufficiently powerful to take a very severe revenge 
‘on his art, on account of similar railleries. 

In so far as is concerned, the greatest praise is merited 
by Volpone, The Alchemist, and Epicene, or the Silent Woman. 
Th Volpone Jonson for once has entered into Italian manners, 
without, however, taking an ideal view of them. The leadin, 
idea is admirable, and for the most part worked out wit 
masterly skill. Towards the end, however, the whole turns 
too much on swindling and villany, which necessarily call for 
the interference of criminal justice, and a piece, from the 

ishment of the guilty, has everything but a merry conelu- 
sere In the Alchemist, both the deceivers and deceived 
ply a fund of entertainment, only.the author enters too 
into the learning of alchemy. © Of an unintelligible jargon 
very short specimens at most ought to be given in comedy, 
pace is best that they should also have a secondary significa- 
tion, of which tho person who uses the mysterious language 
should not himself be aware; when carried to too great a 

; the uso of them occasions us much weariness as 

the writings themselves which served as a model. In The 
Devil's an Ass the poet has failed to draw due ad from 
# fanciful invention with which he opens, but which indeed 
was not his own; and our expectation, after being once 
deceived, causes us to remain dissatisfied with other scenes 
however excellently comic. 

, Of all Jonson’s pieces there is hardly one which, as itstands, 
Would please on the stage in the present day, even as most of 
them failed to please in his own time; extracts from them, 
however, could hardly fail to be successful. In general, 
much might be borrowed from him, and much might be 
learned both from his merits and defects, His characters are, 
for the most part, solidly and judiciously drawn; what he 
most fails in, is the art a fort them off by the contrast of 
situations. He has seldom planned his scenes so successfully 
in this respect as in Zvery Man in his Humour, where the 
jealons merchant is called off to an important business, when 
wife is in expectation of a visit of which he is suspicious, 

as 


ancients. Like him they drew from novels and romances; 
‘combined pathetic and burlesque scenes in the same play, 
by the concatenation of the incidents, endeavoured to 


Fletcher. And, in reality, s fame was in 
some degree eclipsed by them in the generation which imme- 
dintel, |, and in the time of Charles II. they still 


enjoyed greater popularity: the progress of time, however, 
aeisatooat alta iran $5. Goets doa. As on the stage 
the highest excellence will wear out by frequent repetition, 
and novelty always possesses a great charm, the dramatic art 


Sam nz 
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attention on harmony of composition and the observance of 
due proportion between all the different parts, They not 
unfrequently lose sight of a happily framed plot, and appear 
almost to forget it; they bring something else forward equally 
capable of affording re and entertainment, but without 
preparation, and in the particular place where it occurs with- 
out propriety. They always excite curiosity, frequently 
compassion—they hurry us along with them; they suceeed 
better, however, in exciting than in gratifying our expecta- 
tion. ' So long as we are reading them we feel ourselves 
keenly interested ; but they leave very few imperishable im- 
pressions behind. They are least successful in their tragic 
attempts, because their feeling is not sufficiently drawn from 
the depths of human nature, and because they bestowed too 
little attention on the general consideration of human des- 
tinies: they succeed much better in Comedy, and in those 
serious and pathetic pictures which occupy a middle place 
betwixt Comedy and Tragedy. Their characters are often 
arbitrarily drawn, and, when it suits the momentary wants 
of the poet, become even untrue to themselves; in external 
mutters they are tolerably in: keeping. Beaumont and Flet- 
cher employ the whole strength of their talents in_ pictures 
of paesion; but they enter little into the secret history of 
the heart; they pass over the first emotions and the nal 
heightening of a feeling; they seize it, as it were, in its highest 
maturity, and then develope its symptoms with the most 
overpowering illusion, though with an exaggerated strength 
and fulness. Bat though its expression does not always pos- 
sess the strictest truth, nevertheless it still appears natural, 
every thing has free motion; nothing is laboriously con- 
strained or far-fetched, however striking it may sometimes 
appear. In their dialogue they have completely succeeded 
in uniting the familiar tone of real conversation and the 
appearance of momentary suggestion with poetical elevation. 
They even run into that popular affectation of the natural 
which bas ensured such great success to some dramatic poets 
of our own time; but as the latter sought it in the absence of 
all clevation of fancy, they could not help falling into insi- 
idity. Beaumont and Fletcher generally couple nature with 
cy; they succeed in giving an extraordinary appearance to 
what is common, and thus preserve a certain fallacious image 
of the ideal. The morality of these writers is ambiguous, 
Not that they failed in strong colours to contrast greatness S 
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serve to place this in the clearest light. With regard to 
representation, these pieces had, in their day, this advantage, 
that they did not require such great actors to fill the principal 
characters as S} a plays did. In order to bring them 
‘on the stage in our roe ripe s prams fag 
of them; which mnlghbe done with some of them by omit- 
ing, ing, ‘ing various *. 
Negeeening. a ache ie emp 
mention, as it is the joint production of Shakspeare and Flet- 
cher. I see no ground for calling this in. caetiat the piece, 
it is true, did not make its appearance till after the death of 
both; but what could be the motive with the editor or printer 
for any deception, as Fletcher's name was at the time in as 
Fe at least, if not greater celebrity than Shakspeare's? 
ere it the sole production of Fletcher, it would, undoubtedly, 

have to be ranked as the best of his serious and heroic pieces, 
However, it would be unfair to 2 writer of talent to take from 
him a work simply because it seems too good for him. Might 
not Fleteher, who in his thoughts and images not unfrequently 
shows an affinity to Shakspeare, have for once had the 
fortune to approach closer to him than usual? It would still be 
more to rest on the similarity of separate passages 
to others in Shakspeare. This might rather arise from imita- 
tion. I rely therefore entirely on the historical 
which, probably, originated in a tradition of the 

there are connoisseurs, who, in the pictures of 

which, as is well know, were not always wholly executed by 

imself,) take upon them to determine what parts were painted 
by Franceseo Penni, or Giulio Romano, or some other scholar. 
I wish them success with the nicety of their discrimination ; 
they are at least secure from contradiction, as we have no cer- 
tain information on the subject. I would only remind these 
connoisseurs, that Giulio Romano was himself deceived by a 
copy from Raphael of Andrea del Sarto’s, and that, too, with re- 
gard toa figure which he had himself assisted in painting. The 
case in point is, however, a much more complicated problem in 
criticism. The design of Raphael's figures was at least his 
own, and the execution only was distributed in part among his 

* So far as I know only one play has yet been brought on the German 
theatre, . Rule a Wife and hace a Wife, ro-written by Schrider 
under the title of Stile Wasser sind tief (Still Waters ran deep) which, 
When well acted, as always been uncommonly well received. 
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words, and can only be attained by the common impression of 
the complete work, whose idea isoveca before it. 

The Knight of the Burning Pestle, of mont and Flet- 
cher, is an incomparable work and singular in its kind. It 
isa ly of the chivalry romances; the thought is bor- 
Sea Dow Quixote, but the imitation is handled with 
freedom, and so particularly applied to Spenser's airy Queen, 
that it may pass for a second invention. Bat the peculiarly 
ii ious novelty of the Piece consists in the combination 
of the irony of a chimerical abuse of poetry with another 
irony exactly the contrary, of the incapacity to comprehend 
any fable, and the dramatic form more Hirose ti A 
grocer and his wife come as spectators to theatre : 
are discontented with the piece which has just been announced; 

demand a play in honour of the corporation, and Ralph, 
their apprentice, is to act a principal part in it. Theiy 
humour is complied with; but still they are not satisfied, 
make their remarks on be dee and incessantly address 
themselves to the players. Jonsou had already exhibited 
imaginary spectators, but they were vither benevolent ex- 
pounders or awkward censurers of the poet's views: con- 
sequently, they always conducted his, the 's, own cause, 
But the grocer am! is wife represent a whole genus, namely, 
those unpoetical spectators, who are destitute of a feeling for 
art. The illusion with them becomes a passive error; the 
subject represented has on them all the eflect of reality, 
they accordingly resign themselves to the impression of each 
moment, and take part for or against the ore of the 
drama, On the other hand, they show themselves insensible 
to all genuine ill i ntering vividly into the 
irit of the fable: for them Ralph, however heroically and 
Guvalscusly he may conduct himself, is always Ralph their 
apprentice and in the whim of the moment they take upon 
to demand scenes which are quite inconsistent with the 
plan of the piece that has been commenced. In short, the 
‘views and demands with which poots are often oppressed by 
a prosaical public are very cleverly and amusingly personified 
in these caricatures of spectators. 

The Paithful Shepherdess, a pastoral, is highly extolled 
some English critics, as it is without doubt finished witl 
great care, in rhymed, and partly, in lyrical verses. Fletcher 
wished also to be classical for once, and did violence to his 
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repeat it: in 
the first period of the English theatre is the only one of im- 
ean Mca Se ee of that time, 


quainted with all of them) are 
and more remarkable, the 
succeeding times, 


ost celebrated of all 


LECTURE XXVIII. 


Closing of the Stage by the Paritans—Revival of the Stage under Charles 
the Second— of Taste and Morals—D: Otway cand 


Ty this condition nearly the theatre remained under the reign 
of Charles I. down to the year 1647, when the invectives of 
the Puritans (who had long murmured at the theatre, and at 
Just: thun loudly against it,) were changed into laws. 
To act, or even to be a spectator of plays was prohibited under 
a severe penalty, A civil war followed, the extraordi- 
nary circumstance here happened, that the players, (who, in 
general, do not concern themselves much about forms of 
government, and whose whole care is usually devoted to the 
Pasi entertainment of their follow-citizens,) compelled 
1y want, joined that political party the interests of which 
Wore intimately connected with theit own existence. Almost 
all of them entered the army of the King, many perished for 
the good cause, the survivors returned to London and con- 
tinued to exercise their art in secret. Out of the ruins of all 
former companies of actors, one alone was formed, which 
occasionally, though with very great caution, gave repre- 
sentations at the country seats of the great, in the vicinity of 
. For among the other singularities to which the 
violence of those times gave rise, it was considered a proof of 
attachment to the old constitution to be fond of plays, and 
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not perceive that the kind of grace which is still compatible 
Lr depravity, disappears with the last veil which it throws 


wens easily conceive the- turn which, under such aus- 
pices, the new formation- of taste must have taken. There 
existed no real knowledge of the fine arts, which were favoured 
merely like other foreign fashions and inventions of luxury. 
The age neither felt a true want of poetry, nor had any 
relish for it: in it they merely wished fora light and brilliant 
entertainment. The theatre, which in its former simplicity 
had attracted the spectators solely by the excellence of the 
dramatic works and the skill of the actors, was now furnished 
out with all the appliances with which we are at this day fa- 
ead ea a it gained in external decoration, it lost in 


it a Sir W ‘Wiliam Davenant, the English theatre, on its re- 
vival after the mterruption which we have so often mentioned, 
owes its new institution, if this term may be here used. He 
introduced the Italian system of decoration, the costume, as it 
was then well or ill understood, the opera music, and in 
a the use of the orchestra. For this undertaking 

es II. had furnished him with extensive cae 

Davenant was a sort of adventurer and wit; in every way 
worthy of the royal favour; to enjoy which, diguley ol 
character was never a necessury requisite. He set himself 
to work in every way that a rich theatrical repertory may 
render necessary; he made alterations of old pieces, and also 
wrote himself plays, operas, prologues, &o. But of all his 
writings nothing has escaped a merited oblivion. 

Dryden soon and long remained the hero of the 
This man, from his influence in fixing the laws of versification 
and poetical language, especially in rhyme, has acquired a 
reputation altogether disproportionate to his true merit, We 
shall not here inquire whether his translations of the Latin 
poets are not manneristical paraphrases, whether his political 
allegories (now that party interest is dead) can be read Frithout 
the eam weariness; but confine ourselves to bis plays, 
which considered relatively to his great reputation, are inere- 
dibly bad. Dryden had a gift of fowing and easy versifica~ 
tion; the knowled; which be;ponstened possessed was connie rable, but 
undigested; and all this was coupled with the talent of aiving 
4 certain appearance of novelty to what however was borro 
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their chief delight is in heroical ousting. The tone of 
expression is by turns flat or bombastical; not unfre- 
Sere er ek this poet resembles a 
in far-fetched sophistries ; imagination in long-spun 
similies, awkwardly introduced. All these faults have been 
ooh ual see acne denrpmamlecg Poe 
Rehearsal.” Dryden was meant under the name of Bayes, 
though some features are taken from Davenant and other con- 
temporary writers, The vehicle of this critical satire might 
have been more artificial and diversified; the matter, however 
is admirable, and the separate lies are very amusing and 
ingenious. The taste for this ved manner was, however, 
too prevalent to be restrained by the efforts of so witty a 
critic, who was at the same time a grandee of the kingdom, 
Otway and Lee were younger competitors of Dryden in 


Racine. Two of his pieces in blank verse have posses- 
Sets eined laterals These 
tragedies are far from being 5 but there is matter in 
them, especially in the last; and amidst much empty declama- 
tion there aré some truly pathetic passages. How little 
Otway understood the true rules of composition may be in- 
ferred trom this, that he has taken the half of the svenes of 
his Caius Marius verbally, or with disfiguring changes, from 
the Romeo and Juliet of Shakspeare. Nothing more incon- 


Dryden altered pieces of Shakspeare; for then, and even 
Jong afterwards, every person thought himself qualified for 
this task. He also ‘wrote comedies; but Wycherley and 
Congreve were the first to acquire a name in this species of 
composition. The mixed romantic drama was vow laid 
entirely aside; all was either ees or comedy. The history 
of each of these species will therefore admit of being separately 
handled—if, indeed, that can be correctly said to have a history 
where we can perceive no progressive development, but mere 
standing still, or even retrograding, and an inconstant fluc- 
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ironical humorist than a mimical buffoon. Intrigue in real life 
is foreign to the Northern nations, both from the virtues and 
the defects of their character; they have too much openness 
of disposition, and too little acuteness and nicety of understand- 
ing. It is remarkable that, with greater violence of passion, 
the Southern nations possess, nevertheless, in a much higher 
degree the talent of dissembling. In the North, life is wholly 
founded Shame pe aan ste in the drama, ae 
m_ bei prac in intrigue, are 
falined 13 be delighted with concealment of views and their 
success by bold artifice, and with the presence of mind which, 
in unexpected events of an untoward nature, readily extricates 
its possessor from embarrassment, However, there may be 
an intrigue in Comedy, in the dramatic sense, though none of 
the persons carry on what is properly called intrigue. Still 
it is in the entangling and disentangling their plots that the 
English comic writers are least deserving of praise. Their 
plans are defective in unity. From this reproach I have, I 
conceive, sufficiently exculpated Shakspeare; it is rather 
merited by many of Fletcher's pieces. When, indeed, the 
imagination has a share in the composition, then it is far from 
being as necessary that all should be accurately connected 
er by canse and effect, as when the whole is framed and 
id together exclusively by the understanding. The exist- 
ence of a double or even triple intrigue in many modern 
English comedies has been acknowledged even Ragilas 
critics themselves*, The inventions to which ve 
recourse are often everything but probable, without charming 
as by their happy novelty ; the on chiefly paeee — 
ever, in perspicuity and easy development, Most ish 
comedies are nite 0 long. The authors overload their 
composition with characters: and we can see no reason why 
they should not have divided them into several pieces. It is 
us if we were to compel to travel in the same ch 
a greater number of persons, all strangers to each other, 
there is properly room for; the journey becomes wore 
inconvenient, and the entertainment not » whit more lively 


* others, by the anonymous author of a clever letter to Garriex, 
eres Garenrts tition of Massinger's Works, who says—* What with 
their plots, and double plots, and counter-plots, and under-plots, the 
mind is as much to piece out the story as to put together the 


digoointed parts of an ancient drama.” 


In 
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The last, and not the least defect of the ish comedies 

is their offensiveness. I may sum up the whole in one word 

by saying, that after all we know of the licentiousness of 

manners under Charles II., we are still lost in astonishment 
il W: 


Decency in 
single speeches, and frequently in the whole plot; but in the 
character of the rake, the ER debauchee, a moral 
scepticism is directly preached up, marriage is the con- 
pansy of thet iene it and Fletcher por- 
tray an irregul t vigorous nature: nothing, however, 
ean be more repulsive than rude depravity coupled with 
claims to higher refinement. Under, Queen Anne manners 
became again more decorous ; and this may easily be traced 
in the comedies: in the series of En, caer) 
Wycherley, Congreve, Farquhar, Vanbrugh, Steele, , 
&e., sel perceive something like a ion from the 
most unblushing indecency to a tolerable of modesty. 
However, the example of the predecessors has had more than 
a due influence on the successors. From prescriptive fame 
pieces keep possession of the stage such as no man in the pre- 
noo ak epareempa eta out. It is a remarkable 

jomenon, the causes of which are deserving of inquiry, 
that the English nation, in the last half of the eighteenth 
century, passed all at once from the most opposite way of 
thinking, to an almost over-scrupulons strictness of manners 
im social conversation, in romances and plays, and in the 
plastic arts. 

Some writers have said of Congreve that he had too mach 
wit for a comic poet. These le must have rather a 
strange notion of wit. The truth is, that Congreve and the 
ther writers above mentioned possess in general much Jess 
comic than epigrammatic wit. The latter often degenerates 
into a laborious straining for wit. Steele's dialogue, for ex- 


s 


almost However, even from the dresses alone, as we see 
them in the remains of antiquity, we may form a judgment 
of the character the Greeks, and the Romans. in the 


find the head-dresses extremely tasteless; nay, even busts with peruques 
‘of, probably for the purptas of changing thes, ax the 
originals themselves did. 
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be thought that the stoical determination of suicide, without 
struggle and without passion, is not a fortunate subject; but 
correctly speaking, no subjects are unfortunate, every thing 
depends on rer pf up Aare Addison bas been 
induced, by a wretched regard to Unity of Place, to leave out 
Cesar, the only worthy contrast to Cito; and, in this respect 
even Metastasio has man: matters better. The language 
is pure and simple, but without vigour; the rhymeless Iambie 
gives more to the dialogue, and an air somewhat less 
conventional than it has in the French tragedies; but in vigor- 
ous eloquence, Cato remains far behind them. 

Addison took his measures well; he placed all the great 
and small critics, with Pope at their head, the whole militia 
of good taste under arms, that he might excite a high expeo~ 
tation of the piece which he had produced with so much 
labour. Cato was universally praised, as a work without an 
equal. And on what foundation do these boundless praises 
rest? On regularity of form? This had been Groat ob- 
served by the French poets for nearly a century, and not- 
withstanding its constraints they had often attaiued a much 

ir thetic effect. Or on the political sentiments? But 
in a single dialogue between Brutus and Cassius in Shak: 
there is more of a Roman way of thinking and republican 
than in all Cato, 

I doubt whether this piece could ever have produced a 
powerful impression, but its reputation has certainly had a 
prejudicial influence on Tragedy in England. ‘The exam; 
of Cato, and the translation of French tragedies, which 
came every day more frequent, could not, it is true, render 
universal the belief in the infallibility of the rules; but they 
were held in sufficient consideration to disturb the conscience 
of the dramatic poets, who consequently were extremely timid 
in availing themselves of the prerogatives they inherited from 
Shakspeare. On the other hand, these prerogatives were at 
the same time problems; it requires no ordinary degree of 
skill to arrange, with simplicity and perspicnity, sue 
masses as Shi uses to bring together: more of draw- 
ing and perspective are required for an extensive fresco paint- 
ing, than for a small oil picture, In renouncing the inter- 
mixture of comic scenes when they no longer understood their 
ironical aim, they did perfectly right: Southern still attempted 
them in his Oroonoko, but in his hands they exhibit a wretched 
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bad onl; Le gapy rs coh in mutilated and disfigured 
parative feburssal eas hale etl Space 


chi It appears to me that the exeu- 

sable alteration ia, to leave out a few ‘not 

fe nap varie Sg rpelreepeeNe Garrick was ibt- 

a ‘actor. Whether he always conceived pres 
in the sense of the poet, I, from the v 

Saremeepshat Pasian oa) ae te 

Sao Tare a noble emulation to 


the great national poe this has ever since 


Ree te bigioa ve actors, and even at present 
Rrihemat met cna Liccanis icianthop aerate 
famous. 


But why has this revival of the admiration of Shakspeare 
remained unproductive for dramatic oprah Because he has 
been too much the subject of it, as an unapproach- 
able ius who owed everything to nature and nothing to 

is success, it is thought, is without example, and can 
never ropes 5 mays it is even forbidden to venture into the 
same Had he been considered more from an artistic 
point of view, it would have led to an endeavour to understand 
the principles which he followed in his practice, and an attempt 
tomaster them. A meteor appears, di ars, and leaves no 
trace bebind ; the course of a heavenly body, however, ought 
to be delineated b; the astronomer, for the suke of investigat- 
more accurately the laws of general mechanics. 
am not sufficiently acquainted with the latest dramatic 
productions of the English, to enter into a minute account of 
them. That the dramatic art and the public taste are, how- 
ever, in a wretched state of decline, may, I rps! be safely 
inferred from the following circumstance, 
several German plays found their way to the ie Hogdiah stage ¢ 
plays, which, it is true, are with us the favourites of the mul- 
titude, but which are not considered by the intelligent as 
forming a part of our literature, and in which distinguished 
actors are almost ashamed of earning applause. These pieces 
have met with extraordinary favour in mee they have, 
properly speaking, as the Italians say, fatto furore, though 
Todeed the critics did not fail to declaton againet their immo- 
rality, veiled over by sentimental hypocrisy. From the 
poverty of our dramatic literature, the admission of such abor- 
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From the political preponderance of Spain in the sixteenth 

, a knowledge of its language became widely diffused 
throughout Europe. Even in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, many traces are to be found of an acquaintance with 
Spanish literature in France, Italy, England, and Germany ; 
since that time, however, the study of it had every where 
fallen into neglect, till of late some zeal for it has been again 
excited in Germany. In France they have no other idea 
of the Spanish theatre, than what can be formed from the 
translations of Linguet. These again have been rendered into 
German, and their number has been increased by others, 
in no respect better, derived immediately from the originals. 
The translators have, however, confined themselves almost 
exclusively to the department of comedies of intrigue, and 
thongh ‘all the Spanish plays with the exception of a few En- 
tremeses, Saynetes, and those of a very late period, are versified, 
they have turned the whole into prose, and even considered 
themselves entitled to praise for having carefully removed 
every thing like poetical ornament. After such a mode of 
proceeding nothing but the material scaffolding of the original 
could remain ; the beautiful colouring must have disappeared 
together with the form of execation. That trunslators who 
could show such a total want of judgment as to poetical ex- 
cellences would not choose the best pieces of the store, may be 
easily su |. The species in question, though in the in- 
vention of innumerable intrigues, of such a kind as the thea- 
trical literature of all other countries can produce but few 
examples of it, it certainly shows astonishing acuteness, is, 
nevertheless, by no means the most valuable part of the 
Spanish theatre, which displays a much greater brilliancy in 
the handling of wonderful, mythological, or historical subjects. 
The selection published by De la Huerta in sixteen small 
volumes, under the title of Teatro Hespanol, with introdue- 
tions giving an account of the authors of the pieces and the 
different species, will not afford, even to one conversant with 
the language, a very extensive acquaintance with the Spanish 
theatre. His collection is limited almost exclusively to the 
department of comedies in modern manners, and he has not 
highly distinguished above his others for the most amusing intrigue, 


Bases for an original learned Spaniard has earued me, that he knows 
to be a Spanish invention. Perhaps Goldoni had here merely an older 
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Justified ins looking pen: himenlfina-onq oh leitirindbearo 
‘this art; for before he gained immortal fame by his Don 
Quixote ho had diligently oonogon the age, and = 
twenty to thirty pieces (so negligent speak of them! 
frattucantet tonsa wie . On this ac- 
count, however, he made no very high claims, nor after they 
had fulfilled their momentary destination did he allow any 


meagreness, and in the want of prominency in the and 
siastlons, " The other, however, The Desiraciion yh 
has altogether the elevation of the tragical cothurnus; and, 
from its unconscious and unlaboured approximation to an- 
tique grandeur and purity, forms a remarkable phenomenon 
in the history of modern The idea of destiny pre- 
vails in it throughout; ical figures which enter 
between the acte eupply nearly, though in » differnt way, 

sm 


the place of the chorus in the Greek tragedies; they guide 
reflection and propitiate the feeling. A great deed of heroi 

is accomplished; the extremity of suffering is endured with 
constancy; but it is the deed and the suffering of a whole 
nation whose individual members, it may almost be said, 
appear but as examples of the general fortitude and magna- 
nimity, while the Roman heroes seem merely the instruments 
of fate There is, if I may so speak, a sort of Spartan 
pathos in this piece: every single and personal consideration 
is swallowed up in the feeling of patriotism; and by allusions 
to the warlike fame of his nation in modern times, the poet 
has contrived to connect the ancient history with the interests 
of his own day. 

Lope de Vega appeared, and soon became the sole monarch 
of the stage; Cervantes was unable to compete with him; yet 
he was unwilling altogether to abandon a claim founded’ on 
earlier success; and shortly before his death, in the year 1615, 
he printed eight plays and an equal number of smaller in- 
Gecladen, as te had felled iu kia attempts to get them brought 
on the stage. They have generally been considered greatly 
inferior to his other prose and poetical works; their modern 
editor is even of opinion that they were meant as i 
and satires on the vitiated taste of the time. but to ind Ma, 
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imitation of the ancient classics, while the national taste had 
decidedly declared in favour of the romantic drama in its 
boldest _— On this subject Sede from causes which 
we may ily com |, was not altogether impartial. 
Lope do Vege bad lowed him as a dramatic writer, and 
by his greater fertility and the effective brilliancy of 
his pieces, had driven him from the stage; a circumstance 
which ought certainly to be taken into account in explaining 
the discontent of Cervantes in his advanced age with the 
direction of the public taste and the constitution of the 
theatre. It would appear, too, that in his poetical mind 
there was a certain prosaical corner in which there still lurked 
a disposition to reject the wonderful, and the bold play of 
fancy, as contrary to probability and nature. On the autho- 
rity of the ancients he recommended a stricter separation of 
the several kinds of the drama; whereas the romantic art 
endeavours, in its productions, as he himself had done in his 
romances and novels, to blend all the elements of poetry; 
and he censured with great severity, as real offences against 
propriety, the rapid changes of time and place. It is remark- 
able that Lope himself was unacquainted with his own rights, 
and confessed that he wrote his pieces, contrary to the rules 
with which he was well acquainted, merely for the sake of 

leasing the multitude. That this object ontered prominently 
into his consideration is certainly true; still he remains one 
of the most extraordinary of all the eee and favourite 
theatrical writers that ever lived, and well deserves to be 
called in all seriousness by his rival and adversary, Cervantes, 
a wonder of nature. 

The pieces of Lope de Vega, numerous md all belief, 
have partly never been printed; while of those that have, 
# complete collection is seldom to be found, except in Spain. 
seer are Homi falsely ascribed to him; an abuse of 
whiel leron also complains, “I know not whether Lope him- 
self ever gave a list of the pieces actually composed by him; 
indeed he could hardly at last have remembered the whole of 
them. However, by reading a few, we shall advance pretty 
far towards an acquaintance with this poet; nor need we 
be much afraid lest we should have failed to peruse the most 
excellent, as in his separate productions he does not surprise 
us by any elevated flight nor by laying open the whole 
tnfathomable depths of his mind, "Phis prolific writer, ut one 
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ifred aud twenty more than a hundred spiritnal allego- 
rical acts (Autos), a hundred merry interludes or Saynetes* 
besides a number of poems which were not dramatical. 
from his fourteenth to his eighty-first parlor that ead which he 
slied, he continued to produce dramatic they spread 
over @ great sony arr pe hat he a 
had sufficient 
Stor eceuiuer ue plans maturely, , which, without doubt, 
he has done. In = none he’ Tonle not fail from his 
extensive great readiness. 

Tn this almost froalealable exuberance of production, we 
find nothing thrown out at random; all is finished in 
perfection, agreeably to established and consistent p: eno 
and with the most profound artistic views. 
be denied even by those who would confound the pure seantl 
igh st style of the romantic drama with mannerism, and con- 

ese bold flights of poetry, on the extreme boundaries 

of the conceivable, as aberrations in art. For Calderon has 
where converted that into matter what passed with his 

p for form;—nothing less than the noblest and most 
exquisite excellence could satisfy him. And this is why 
he repeats himself in many expressions, images, comparisons, 
nay, even in many plays of situation; for he was too baer 


oe somewhat rhetorical, The most 


‘Others are 
should be particularly desirous of seeing. ‘We may infer from many 
circumstances that Calderon had a great respect for Cervantes. The col- 


these several are not mentioned by Calderon, And yet he lays the 
greatest stress on these; wholly devoted to religion, he had become in his 
age more indifferent towards the temporal plays of his muse, although he 
did not reject them, and still continued to add to the number. It might 


never yet been able to see any of the Saynetes of Calderon; I cannot even 
find an account wheter or not they have been ever collected and 


printed, 
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allegorical. The characterization of these I shall be far 
from exhausting; I can Serely exhibit a Sew ut thely cote 


Of the great multitude hia et and acute writers, who 
were then tempted by the dazzling splendour of the theatrical 
career to write for the stage, greater were mere 
imitators of Calderon; a few only deserve to be named along 
with him, as Don Agustin Moreto, Don Franzisco de Roxas, 
Don Antonio de Solis, the acute and eloquent historian of the 
conquest of Mexico, &c, The dramatic literature of the 
Spaniards can even boast of a royal poet, Philip IV., the 
great patron and admirer* of Calderon, to whom several 
‘anonymous pieces, with the epigraph de un ingenio de esta 
corte, are ascribed. All the writers of that day wrote in a 
kindred spirit; they formed a true school of art. Many of 
them have peculiar excellences, but Calderon in boldness, 
fulnes, and profundity, sours beyond them all; in him the 
romantic drama of the Spaniards attained the summit of per- 


and in these original national melodies we here fancy 
we hear the accompaniment of the guitar. romaunt, 
which is half Arabian in its origin, was at first a sim) 
heroic tale; afterwards it became a very artificial species, 
ipted to various uses, but in which the picturesque ingre- 
dient always predominated even to the most brilliant luxu- 
riance of colouring. ‘The song again, almost destitute of 


Re 
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Sreemeney eet 
quis of hin Gol ad hie Kine ly sensitive of his 
Se lentes ancients 


Malaita ecocomste at the braves irk 
to Iny aside the beloved sword, the instrument of their vee 
a aah (srecnaga sie rare 4 cr 
of war, and spirit of enterprise, which so many 
circumstances had thus served to keep alive meer 
jects. the monarchs of Spain made use of, at the cl 
fifteenth and throughout the sixteenth century, in an ae 
to obtain universal monarchy; and while 
jiard were thus loyed to effect the subjngation of 
nations, he was himself deprived of his own political 
freedom. The faithless and tyrannical policy of Philip II. 
eemoestelly drawn down on the whole nation the hatred 
of foreigners. "Tn Maly, Macchiavelism was not confined to 
the Princes and Republican leaders; it was the universal 
character; all ranks were infected with the same love of 
artifice and fraud, But in Spain it must be laid to the 
of the Government alone, and even the per- 
secutions in that country seldom or never from the 
vutbreakings of « universal popular fury. The Spaniard never 
presumed to ion the luct of on spiritual and worldly 
superiors, carried on their wars of and ambi- 
tion with the same fidelity and bravery which ‘s had formerly 
displayed in his own wars of self-defence and iotism. 
Personal glory, and a mistaken religious zeal, blinded him 
with oe to the yaaennt yeccanies “ Entorprives pact un- 
wi ly under’ ree su fully achieved ; 
a newly discovered world beyond the ocean was conquered by 
a handful of bold adventurers ; Lacie pe instances of cruelty 
and avarice may have stained the splendour of resolute heroism, 
but the mass of the nation was uninfected by its contagion. 
Nowhere did the spirit of chivalry so long outlive its poli- 
tical existence as in Spain, Long after the internal pro- 
as well as the foreign influence of the nation, had 
Beals darted under the ruinous errors of the hects Philip, 
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wished also to see the wonderful on the stage; when, there~ 
fore, their poets, standing on the lofty emisence of a highly 
lished state of art an peas ia pe it the requisite form, 
dep into ne amen ade refined its beautiful base 
and fragrance from all corporeal grossness, there arose, from 
the very contrast of the matter and the form, an irresistible 
fascination, Amid the harmony of the most varied metre, 
the elegance of fanciful allusions, and that splendour of 
imagery and simile which no other language than their own, 
oe hope to furnish, combined with inventions ever new, and 
imost always pre-eminently ingenious, the spectators per- 
ceived in imagination a faint refulgence of the former great- 
ness of their nation which had measured the whole world 
with its victories. The most distant zones were called upon 
to contribute, for the gratification of the mother country, 
the treasures of fancy as well as of nature, and on 
dominions of this poetry, as on that of Charles V,, the sun 
may truly be said never to set. 
ven those plays of Calderon which, cast in modern man- 
ners, descend most to the tone of common life, still fasei- 
nate us by a sort of fanciful magic, and cannot be considered 
in the eame light with the ordinary run of comedies. Of those 
of Shakspeare, we have seen that they are always comy 
of two dissimilar elements; the comic, which, in so as 
comic imitation requires the observance of local condi- 
tions, is true to English manners; and the romantic, which, 
as the native soil was not sufficiently poetical for it, 
is invariably transplanted to a foreign scene. In Spain, 
on the other hand, the national costume of that day still 
admitted of an ideal exhibition, This would not indeed 
have been possible, had Calderon introduced us into the 
interior of domestic life, where want and habit gonerally 
redace all things to every-day narrowness, His comedies, 
like those of the ancients, end with marriages; but how 
different is all that precedes! With them the most immoral 
‘Means are set in wotion for the gratification of sensual pas- 
sions and cia views, human beings with bas mental 
powers stan to each other as mere ‘ical beings, 
endeavouring Peiseat and to expose their nen weaknesses, 
Calderon, it is true, also represents to us his principal charae- 
ters of both sexes carried away by the first ebullitions of 
Youth, and in its unwavering pursuit of the honours and 
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sonietimes, however, it takes a Ze turn, and then honour 
becomes a hostile destiny for all who cannot satisfy its 
requisitions without sacrificing either their happiness or their 
innocence. 

These are the dramas of a higher kind, which Bde ar 
are called Pieces of Intrigue, but by Spaniards, from the dress 
in which they are acted, Comedies of Cloak and Sword (Come- 
dias de Capa y Espada), They have commonly no other 
burlesque Hoge than that of the merry valet, known by the 
name of Gracioso, This valet serves chiefly to parody 
the ideal motives from which his master acts, and this he 
frequently does with much wit and grace. Seldom is he with 
his artifices employed as an efficient lever in establishing the 
intrigue, in which we rather admire the wit of accident than 
of contrivance. Other pieces are called Comedias de figuron; 
all the figures, with one exception, are usually the same as 
those in the former class, and this one is always drawn in 
caricature, and oceupies a prominent place in the composition. 
To many of Calderon's dramas we cannot refuse the name of 
pieces of character, although we cannot look for very delicate 
characterization from the pvets of a nation in ‘which vehe- 
mence of passion and exaltation of fancy neither leave suffi- 
cient leisure nor sufficient coolness for prying observation. 

Another class of his pieces is called by Calderon himself 
festal dramas (fiestas). They were destined for representa- 
tion at court on solemn oceasions; and though they require 
the theatrical pomp of frequent change of decoration and 
visible wonders, and though music also is often introduced 
into them, still we may call them poetical operas, that ix, 
dramas which, by the mere splendour of poetry, perform whnt 
in the opera can only be attained by the machinery, the 
music, and the dancing. Here the poet gives himself whol. 
up to the boldest flights of fancy, and his creations hardly 
ecem to touch the earth, 

‘The mind of Calderon, however, is most distinctly expressed 
in the pieces on religious subjects. Love he paints merety in 
its most general features ; he but speaks her technical poetical 
Janguaye. Religion is his peculiar love, the heart of his heart, 
For religion alone he excites the most overpowering emotions, 
which penetrate into the inmost recesses of the soul. He did 
not wish, it would seom, to do the same for mere worldly 
events, However turbid they may be in themselves to him, 
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taste, extol highly the prosaical and moral dramas of Moratin; 
but we see no reason for seeking in Spain what we have as 
xood, or, more correctly speaking, equally bad at home. The 
‘theatrical audience bate the most pat reserved itself tole- 
rably exempt from all such foreign influences; a few yeare 
ugo when a bel esprit undertook to reduce a justly admired 
pivee of Moreto (41 Pareceido en la Corte,) to a conformity 
with the three unities, the pit at Madrid were thrown into 
such s commotion that the players could only appease them 
Ly announcing the piece for the next day in its genuine 


hen in any country external circumstances, such, for 
instance, as the influence of the clergy, the ey poe a of the 
censorship, and even the jealous vigilance of the people in 
the maintenance of their old national customs, the 
introduction of what in neighbouring states passes for a pro- 
gress in mental culiure, it frequently happens that clever de- 
scription of heals will feel an undue longing for the forbidden 
fruit, aud first begin to admire some artistic depravity, when 
it has elsewhere ceased to be fashionable. In parse ages 
certain mental maladies are so universally epidemic that a 
nation can never be secure from infection till it has been 
innoculated with it, With respect, however, to the fatal en- 
lightenment of the last generation, the Spaniards it would 
have come off with the chicken-pox, while in the 
features of other nations tho disfiguring variolous scars are 
but too visible, Living nearly in an insular situation, Spa- 
niards have slept through the eighteenth century, and how 
in the main could they have applied their time better? Should 
the Spanish poetry ever again awake in old Europe, or in the 
New World, it would certainly have a step to make, from 
instinct to consciousness. What the Spaniards have hitherto 
loved from innate inclination, they must learn to reverence on 
clear principles, and, undismayed at the criticism to whieh it 
has in the mean time been exposed, proceed to fresh creations 
in the spirit of their greatest poets. 
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tremel) droll, as the jokes in goneral are; often ran out 
iro’ the: wildest patos inspired Ty inieh ene drollery, 
oh far “ore the narrow bounds of the world of reality. 
o all these the composition is respectable, and without 
SesaRivations pes at ees the point: all the 
from God the Father downwards, state at once in the clearest 
terms what they have at heart, and the reasons which have 
caused them to make their a) ee; they resemble those 
figures in old pictures who have written labels placed in 
their mouths, to aid the defective expression of the attitudes. 
In form they approach most nearly to what was elsewhere 
called Moralities ; allegorical personages are frequent in them. 
These sketches of n dramatic art yet in its infancy, are 
feebly but not falsely drawn; snd if only we had continued 
to proceed in the same path, we should tave produced some- 
thing better and more characteristic than the fruits of the 


seventeenth century. 
Ta the first ball of this century, pootry left the sphere of 
common life, to which it had so long been confined, and fell 
into the hands of the learned. Opiz, who may be considered 
as the founder of its modern form, translated several tragedies 
from the ancients into verse, and composed pastoral operas 
after the manner of the an but I now sec he 
wrote anything expressly for the stage. He was followed 

yoeaheat ie Sly wie may be styled our first pee 
writer, He possessed a certain extent of erudition in his 
particular department, as is proved by several of his imitations 
and translations; a piece from the French, oue from the Ita- 
lian, a tragedy from the Flemish of Vondel; lastly, a farce 
called Peter Squenz, an extension of the burlesque tragedy of 
Pyramus and Thishe, in The Midsummer Night's Dream of 
Shakspeare. The latter was then almost unknown beyond 
his own island; the learned Morhof, who wrote in the last 
half of the seventeenth century, confesses that he had never 
seen eae works, though he was very well acquainted 
with Ben Jonson. Even about the middle of the last century, 
a writer of repute in his days, and not without merit, has in 
one of his treatises instituted a comparison between Shak- 
speare und Andreas Gryphius, the whole resemblance consist- 
ing in this, that Gryphius, like Shi , was also fond of 


in the spirits of the He seems ruther to 
have had Vonde the Fleming, before his eyes, a writer still 
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stage; but, instead of bringing forth really original works, 
they contented themselves with lucing wretched imita- 
tions; and the reputation of the French theatre was so great, 
that from it was borrowed the most contemptible mannerism 
no less than the fruits of a better taste. us, for 
COL al Arne anon ep bh priate ct 


‘ments to one another, 

Besides the versions of French comedies, others, translated 
from the Danish of Holberg, were acted with great applause, 
This writer has certainly great merit. His pictures of man- 
ners possess great 1 truth; his exhibitions of depravity, 
folly, and stupidity, are perso ot complete; in strength 
of comic motives and situations he is not defective; only he 
does not show much invention in his intrigues. The execn- 
tion runs out too much into breadth. The Danes speak in the 
highest terms of the delicacy of his jokes in their own Inn- 
guages but to our present taste the vulgarity of his tone is 
revolting, though in the low sphere in which he moves, and 
amidst incessant storms of cndgellings, it may be natural 
onan Attempts have lately been sped SH revive his 
works, but seldom with any great success. As his princij 
merit consists in his characterization, which certainly foie 
somewhat on caricature, he requires good comic actors to 
represent him with advantage. 

A few of that time, in the manners of our own coun- 
try, re rt and Elias Schlegel, are not without merit; 
only they have this error, that in drawing folly and stupidity 
the same wearisomencss has ame into their picture which is 
inseparable from them in real life. 

In tragedies, properly so called, after French models, the 
first who were in any Snare successful were Elias Schlegel, 
and afterwards Cronegk and Weisse. I know not whether 
their labours, if translated into French verse, would 
then appear as frigid as they now do in German, It is insuf- 
ferable to us to read verses of an ell long, in which the style 
seldom rises above watery prose ; for a true poetic language 
was not formed in German until a nergy ine period. The 
Alexandrine, which in no lan, can be a good metre, is 
doubly stiff and heavy in ours, after our poetry had 
again begun to take a higher flight, Gotter, in his Aeters 
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of the refined class; in point of form it holds a 3 
between the French and English style; the on = 

imvention, however, and the social tone 

peculiarly German. Every bee is even locally oteriahiogy 


and the allusions to the memorable events of the Seven Years 


Bardhelm, but hardly, T thule with justice. apare sn 
haps, has been better etter eccatdared, and io out with Bill 
greater dil ca; but Minna von Barnhelm answers betterto 
the genuine idea of Comedy than Zmilia Galotti to that of 
ly. Pons 7 the Dramatic Art would, it is 
conceived, jave much less of prejudicial influence on a 
species than upon one which mast inevitably sink 

when it does not take the highest fight He was now too 
well acquainted with the world to fall again into the drawling, 
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ofurt, A remarkable tale of Boccacio is wrought up with o 
number of inventions, which, however etiaeered are yet not 
improbable, if the circumstances of the times are considered ; 
the fictitious persons are grouped round a real and famous 
character, the great Saladin, who is drawn with historical 
truth; the crusades in the background, the scene at Jerusa- 
lem, the meeting of persons of yarious nations and religions 
on this Oriental soil,—all this gives to the work a romantic 
air, and with the thoughts, foreign to the in question, 
which for the sake of his philosophical views the poet has in- 
forms a contrast somewhat hazardous indeed, but 
yet exceedingly attractive. The form is freer and more con- 
prehensive than in Lessing’s other pieces ; it is very nearly 
that of a drama of Shakspeare. He has also returned here to 
the use of versification, which he had formerly rejected; not 
indeed of the Alexandrine, for the discarding of which from 
the serious drama we are in every respect indebted to him, but 
the rhymeless Iambic, ‘The verses in Nathan are indeed often 
harsh and carelessly Jaboured, but truly dialogical ; aud the ad- 
vantageous influence of versification becomes at once apparent 
upon comparing the tone of the present piece with the prose 
the others. Had not the development of the truths which 
Lessing had particularly at hoart demanded so much of repose, 
had there been more of rapid motion in the action, the piece 
would certainly have pleased also on the cit That Lessing, 
with all his independence of mind, was still in his dramatical 
principles influenced in some measure Ww the general inclina- 
tion and tastes of his Tinfer from this, that the imitators 
of Nathan were very few as compared with those of Lmilia 
Galotti, Among the striking imitations of the latter style, I 
will merely mention the Julius von Tarent. 

Engel must be regarded as a fiaels of Lessing. His 
small after-pieces in the manner of wre are oe ag 
insignificant; but his treatise on seen tmik) shows the 
point to which the theory of his master I This book con- 
tains many useful observations on the first elements of the 
language of gesture: the grand error of the author is, that he 
considered it a complete system of mimicry or aeege 
though it only treats of the expression of the passions, 
does not contain a syllable on the snbject of exhibition vf 
character. Moreover, in his histrionic art he has not giver 
place to the ideas of tragic comic; and it way easily be ye 
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themsclves spoke. Most movingly has he the old 
German cordiality: the situations which are with a 
few rapid strokes are irresistibly powerful ; the whole conveys 
a great historical meaning, for it represents the conflict be- 
tween a departing and a coming age; between a century of 
rude but vigorous independence, and one of political tameness. 
In this composition the poet never seems to have had an eyo 
to its representation on the stage; rather does he appear, in 
uthful arrogance, to have scorned it for its insutficiency. 

[t seems, in general, to have been the grand object of Goe- 
the to express his genius in his works, and to give new poeti- 
eal animation to his uge; as to form, ko was indifferent about 
it, though, for the most part, he preferred the dramatic. At 
the same time he was a warm friend of the theatre, and some- 


in ing’s manner, Besides 

is piece, fifth act does not correspond 
with the rest. In the four first acts Goethe adhered pretty 
closely to the pine Beaumarcheis, but he invented the 
one tad and when we observe that it strongly reminds 
the of Ophelia’s burial, and the meeting of Hamlet and 
Laertes at her grave, we have said enough to convey an idea 
how strong a contrast it forms to the tone and colouring of the 
rest. In Stella Goethe has taken nearly the same liberty with 
the story of Count von Gleichen which Lessing did with that 
of Virginia, but his labours were still more unsuccessful ; the 
trait of the times of the Crusades on which he founded his 
play is affecting, true-hearted, and even ciityiog: 3 but Stella 
can only flatter the sentimentality of superficial feeling. 

Ata later period he endeavoured to effect a reconciliation 
between his own views of art and the common dramatic 
forms, even the very lowest, in all of which almost he has made 
at least a single attempt. igenia he attempted to ex« 
press the spirit of , ecording to his concep- 
tions of it, with regfrd especially, jou 


speci: to repose, perspicuity,—and 
eality._— With the same simplicity, flexibility, and noble~ 


4 


fegunice, he composed his Tasso, in which he has availed © 


ideality. 

‘ 

himself of an historical anecdote to embody in a general sig- 

nificance the contrast between a court and a poet's life, 

Ey again is a romantic and historical drama, tie style of 

which steers a middle course between his eek Soaans Te 
2% 
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To the youthful epoch belongs his Faust, a work which was 
early planned, though not published till a late period, and 
which even in its latest shape is still a fragment, and from its 
very nature perhaps must always remain so. It is hard to 
say whether we are here more in astonishment at the 

i which the poet frequently reaches, or seized with 

liness at the depths which he lays to our sight. But 

is is not the place to express the whole of our admiration of 
this labyrinthine and boundless work, the peculiar creation of 
Goethe ; we have merely to consider it in a dramatic point of 
view. The marvellous popular story of Faustus is a subject 
pectlialy adapted for the stage; and the Marionette play, 
which Goethe, after Lessing*, took the first idea of a 
drama, satisfies our expectation even in the meagre be nt 
words of ignorant pu jowmen. Goethe's work, 
which in some prints tikomrahere to the tradition, but 


didese and dispositions, and the d&velopment of his reflections 
on the insufficiency of human knowledge, and the unsatisfac- 
tory lot of human nature; other scenes, though in themselves 
extremely ingenious and significant, nevertheless, in regard to 
the progress of the action, possess an accidental yer 


many again, while they are in the conception theatrically 


—Taaws. 
bd has borrowed the only scene of his sketch which he has 
pul (Faustus evil spirits in order to select the 
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other object, and with the riven of his artistic studies, 
Goethe should not have had that decided influence on the 
shape of our theatre which, if he had chosen to dedicate him- 
selt exclusively and immediately to it, he might have exer- 
cised, is easily conceivable. 

In the mean time, shortly after Goothe’s first appearance, 
the attempt had been made to bring Shakspeare on our stage. 
The effort was a great and extraordinary one. Actors still 
alive acquired their first laurels in this wholly novel kind of 
exhibition, and Sehréder, perhaps, in some of the most cele- 

tragic and comic parts, attained to the same perfection 
for which Garrick had been apis As a whole, however, 
no one piece appeared in a very perfect shape; most of them 
were in heavy prose translations, and frequently mere extracts, 
with disfiguring alterations, were exhibited." The separate 
characters and situations had been hit to a certain degree of 
success, but the sense of his composition was often missed. 

In this state of things Schiller made his appearance, a man 
endowed with all the qualifications necessary to produce at 
once a strong effect on the multititude, and on nobler minds, 
He com his earliest works while very young, and un- 

juainted with that world which he attempted to paint ; and 
altho ch a genius independent and boldly daring, he was 
cere ivion influenced in various ways by the which 
he saw in the already mentioned pieces of Lessing, by the 
earlier labours of Goethe, and in Shakspeare, so far as he could 
understand him without an acquaintance with the original. 

Tn this way were produced the works of his youth:—Die 
Raiiber, Cabale und Liebe, and Fiesco, The first, wild and 
horrible as it was, produced so powerful an effect as even to 
turn the heads of youthful enthusiasts. The defective imita- 
tion here of Shakspeare is not to be mistaken: Francis Moor 
isa ‘ical Richard III., ennobled by none of the properties 
which in the latter mingle admiration with aversion. Cabale 
und Liebe can hardly affect us by its extravagant sentimen- 
tality, but it tortures us by the most painful impressions. 
Fiesco is in design the most perverted, in effect the feeblest. 

So noble a mind could not long persevere in such mistaken 
courses, though they gained him applauses which might have 
rendered the continuance of his blindness excusable. He had 
in his own case experienced the dangers of an undisciplined 
spirit and an ungovernable defiance of all constraining autho- 
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weighed ; we may censure particular as offensive: the 
ral dye tobtntos) bet wade) the two Queen tie will Sry GF 
lortimer's passion, &c. ; but it is hardly possible to take any 
thing away without involving thewhole in confusion. The piece 
cannot fail of effect ; sobrerseirr cape tie li 
of a queen; religious impressions are ‘altho wii 
ing ; only from the care, perhnps superfluous, to 
exercise, after Mary's death, poetical justice on Elizabeth, the 
spectator is dismissed rather cooled and indifferent. 

With: such a wonderful subject as the Maid of Orleans, ¢_ 
Schiller thought himself entitled to take greater liberties. The 
plot is looser; the scene with Montgomery, an epic intermix- 
ture, is at variance with the general tone; in the singular and 
inconceivable appearance of the black knight, the object of the 
poet is ambiguous; in the character of Talbot, and many other 
parts, Schiller has entered into an unsuccessful competition 
with Shakspeare; and I know not but the colouring em- 
ployed, which is not so brillant as might be imagined, is an 
equivalent for the severer pathos which has been sacrificed to 
it. The history of the Maid of Orleans, even to its details, ix 
generally known; her high mission was believed by herself 
and generally os contemporaries, and produced the most 
extraordinary effects. The peak might, therefore, Ret 
been represented by the poet, even though the ical spirit 
of avecotenn ca should have deterred im rom givin, 
it out for real; and the real ignominious martyrdom of ‘hie 
betrayed and abandoned heroine would have agitated us more 
deeply than the gaudy and rose-coloured one which, in con- 

iction to history, Schiller has invented for her. Shak- 
speare’s picture, though ial from national prejudice, still 
femmes ines more historical troth and profundity. How- 
ever, the German piece will ever remain as a 
attempt to vindicate the honour of a name deft by im- 
pudent ridicule; and its dazzling effect, strengthened by the 
rich ornateness of the language, deservedly gained for it on 
the stage the most eminent success. 

Least of all am I disposed to approve of the principles Pi 
which Schiller followed in Zhe Bride of Messina, and which 
he openly avows in his preface, The examination of them, 
however, would lead me too far into the province of theory. 
Tt was intended to be a tragedy, at once ancient in its form, 
but romantic in substance, A story altogether fictitious is 
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his own existence was the sacrifice; he was, moreover, far 
removed from that petty self-love cand jealousy but too com- 
mon cles among artists of excellen 

minds in pares have always been followed 
bya host of imitators, and hence both Goethe and Schiller 
have been the occasion, without any fault of theirs, of a 
number of defective and degenerate productions being brought 


Gotz von Berlichingen was followed by quite a flood of 
chivalrous plays, in which there was nothing historical but 
the names and other external circumstances, nothing chival- 
rous but the helmets, bucklers, and swords, and nothing of 
old German honesty but the supposed rudeness: the senti- 
ree were as modern as they were vulgar. From Die 

became true cavalry-pieces, which nen he a 
eee) to be acted by horses than 
those who in some measure appeal to the imagination ra 
superficial allusions to former times, ae OR be applied what 
said of one of the most admired of them 

Mit Harsthérnern, und Burgen, und Harnischen, Johanna; 

‘Traun! mir geficle das Stick, wiiren nicht Worte dabey*. 

The next place in the public favour has been held by ihe the 
Family Pictureand the Affecting Drama, two secondary species. 

From the charge of seats these both by precept and 
example Lessing, Goethe, Schiller (the two on by their 
earliest compositions Stella, 0, Die Geschwister, C 
und Liebe), cannot be acquitted, fd will name no one, but 
merely suppose that two writers of some talent and theatrical 
knowl had dedicated themselves to these species, that 
page bath mistaken the essence of dramatic poetry, and 
down to themselves a pretended moral aim ; but tht the 
of ecortan , and 


tie seri 
it forth, and how sac the applause of the 1 ‘multitude 


fe ly decide between these two competitors ? 

‘The family picture is intended to portray the day 
course of the middle ranks of society. Tha exteacrdlaaey 
events which are produced by pee are consequently 
banished from it: to cover this want of motion, the writer 


* With trumpets, and donjons, and helmets, oon gest ge 
I: would certainly please were but the words all away. 
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the purse of the generous In the long run, therefore, the 
Sffocting- spenise ca Maclly fal'tn' galt h idlory aver Mt 
economical; and this has actually been the case in Germany, 
But what in these dramas is painted to us not only as natural 
and allowable, but even as moral and digni is strange 
beyond all thought, and the seduction, ently, is much 
more dangerous than that of the licentious Com ly, for this 
very reason, that it does not disgust us by external indeceney, 
but steals into unguarded minds, and selects the most sacred 
names for a disguise. 

The ‘ical as well as moral decline of taste in our time 
has been attended with this consequence, that the most popular 
writers for the stage, regardless of the opinion of good jud; 
and of true repute, seek only for abiartet pie die od w 
others, who have both higher aims, keep the former; 
in view, cannot prevail on themselves to comply with the| 
demands of the multitude, and when they do compose 
dramatically, have no to the stage. Hanes they are 
defective in the theatrical part of art, which can only be at- 
tained in perfection by practice and experience, 

The of our stage, therefore, exhibits, in its 
miserable wealth, a motley assemblage of chivalrous pieces, 
family pictures, and sertimental dramas, which are occa- 
sional , though seldom, varied by works in a der and 
higher style fr Shaks; and Schiller. In this state of 
things, translations and imitations of foreign novelties, and 
especially of the French after-pieces and operettes, are indis- 

le. From the worthlessness of the separate works, 
nothing but the fleeting charm of novelty is sought for 
in theatrical entertainment, to the great injury of the 
histrionie art, as a number of insignificant parts must be got 
by heart in the most hurried manner, to be immediately 
forgotten*. 

* To this must be added, by way of rendering the vulgarity of our 
theatre almost incurable, the radically depraved disposition of every thing 
having any reference to the theatre. ‘The companies of actors ought to be 
under the management of intelligent judges and persons practised in the 
dramatic art, and not themselves players. Engel presided for a time over 
the Berlin theatre, and eye-witnesses universally assert that he succeeded 
in giving it a great elevation. What Goethe has effected in the manage- 
ment of the theatre of Weimar, in a small town, and with small means, is 
known to all good theatrical judges in Germany. Rare talents he can 
neither create nor reward, but he accustoms the actors ta acder asst Ss- 
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other departments, may be observed the ferment of ideas 
that has brought on our literature in foreign countries the 
of rah anarchy, in which, however, the striving 

ra higher aim as yet unreached is sufficiently visible, 

The more profound study of Aisthetics has among the Ger~ 
mans, by nature a speculative rather than sree people, 
led to this consequence, that works of art, an: ies more 
especially, have executed on abstract theories, more or 
less misunderstood. It was natural that these tragedies 
should produce no effect on the theatre; nay, they are, in 

eral, unsuited for representation, and wholly devoid of any 
inner principle of life. 

Others again, with true sachs Fyn it, have, as it were, 
appropriated the very spirit of the ancient tragedians, and 
sought for the most suitable means of accommodating the 
simple and pure forms of ancient art to the present constitu- 
tion of our stage. 

Men truly distinguished for their talents have attached 
themselves to the romantic drama, but in it they have gene- 
rally adopted a latitude which is not really allowable, except 
in ‘a romance, wholly disregarding the compression which 
the dramatic form necessarily requires, Or they have seized 
only the musically fanciful and sptcroeraaly live side of 
‘the Spanish dramas, without their thoroagh keeping, their 
energetical power, and their theatrical effect. 

‘hat path shall we now enter? Shall we endeavour to 
acenstom ourselves again to the French form of Tragedy, 
which has been so long banished? Repeated experience of it 
lins proved that, however modified in the translation and 
representation, for even in the hands of a Goethe or a Schiller 
some modification is indispensable, it can never be very suc~ 
cessful, 


share of the profits of each representation; this procures for him a perma- 
nent income, whenever any of his pieces ure so successful as to keep their 
place on the theatre, Aguin, if the piece is unsuccessful, he receives no- 
. In Germany, the munagers of theatres pay a certain sum before- 
and at their own risk, for the manuscripts which they receive. They 
may thus be very considerable losers; and an the other hand, if the piece 
is ex successful, the author is not suitably rewarded. 

[The Author is under a mistake with respect to the reward which falls 
to the share of the dramatic writer in England, He has not a part of the 
profits of each representation. If the play runs three niehts, it brings him 
in as much as if it were to run three thousand nights.—Tuaws.] 
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ourselves for what we are, what the Germans were in former 


we, formerly the and most illustrious nation of 
Europe, whose prince was willingly acknow- 
ledged the head of all Christendom—are in danger of dis- 
ogee altos t from the list of i dent nations, 

higher ranks, by their predilection for foreign manners, 
by their fondness for exotic literature, which, transplanted 
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miserable fruit, have long alienated themselves from the body 
of the people; still longer, even for three centuries, at least, 
has internal dissension wasted our noblest ies in civil 
wars, whose ruinous consequences are now first beginning to 
disclose themselves. May all who have an opportunity of 
influencing the public mind exert themselves to extinguish at 
last the old misunderstandings, and to rally, as round a conse- 
crated banner, all the well-disposed objects of reverence, which, 
unfortunately, have been too long deserted, but by faithful 
attachment to which our forefathers acquired so much happi- 
ness and renown, and to let them feel their indestructible 
unity as Germans! What a glorious picture is furnished by 
our hii , from the most remote times, the wars with the 
Romans, down to the establishment of the German Empire! 
Then the chivalrous and brilliant era of the House of Hohen- 
staufen! and lastly, aca political importance, and more 
nearly concernin, Ys ives, the House of Hastie with its 
many princes and heroes. What a field for a poet, who, like 
Prijvears, could discern the poetical aspect of the great 
events of the world! But, alas, so little interest do we Ger- 
mans take in events truly important to our nation, that its 
greatest achievements still lack even a fitting historical 
record. 
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